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‘Pardon free 
* Carolyn Wells 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LETTER THAT SAID 


‘COME.” 


S the character of a woman 

may be accurately deduced 

from her handkerchief, so a 

man’s mental status is evident 
from the way he opens his mail. 

Curtis Keefe, engaged in this daily 
performance, slit the envelopes neatly 
and laid the letters down in three piles. 
These divisions represented: matters 
known to be of no great interest ; mat- 
ters known to be important; and let- 
ters with contents as yet unknown and, 
therefore, of problematical value. 

The first two piles were, as usual, 
dispatched quickly, and the real atten- 
tion of the centered with 
pleasant anticipation on the third lot. 

“Gee whiz, Genevieve!” 

As no further pearls of wisdom fell 
from the lips of the engrossed reader 
of letters, the stenographer gave him a 


secretary 


round-eyed glance and then continued 
her work. 

Curtis Keefe was, of course, called 
Curt by his intimates, and while it may 
be that the obvious nickname was 
brought about by his short and concise 
manner of speech, it is more probable 
that the abbreviation was largely re- 
sponsible for his habit of curtness. 

Anyway, Keefe had long cultivated a 
crisp, abrupt style of conversation. 
That is, until he fell in with Samuel 
Appleby. 

That worthy ex-governor, while in 
the act of engaging Keefe to be his 
confidential secretary, observed: “They 
call you Curt, do they? Well, see to it 
that it is short for courtesy.” 

This was only one of several equally 
sound bits of advice from the same 
source, and as Keefe had an eye single 
to the glory of self-advancement, he 
kept all these things and pondered them 
in his heart. 
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The result was that ten years of asso- 
ciation with Lawyer Appleby had 
greatly improved the young man’s man- 
ner. Though still brief of speech, his 
curtness had lost its unpleasantly sharp 
edge and his courtesy had developed 
into a dignified urbanity ; so that, though 
he was still Curt Keefe, it was in name 
only. 

“What’s the pretty letter all about, 
Curtie?” asked the observant stenog- 
rapher, who had noticed his third read- 
ing of the short missive. 

“You'll probably answer it soon, and 
then you'll know,” was the reply, as 
Keefe restored the sheet to its envelope 
and took up the next letter. 

Genevieve Lane produced her vanity 
case, and became absorbed in its possi- 
bilities. 

“T wish I didn’t have to work,” she 
sighed ; “I wish I was an opera singer.” 

“ ‘Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away 
ambition,’ murmured Keefe, his eyes 
still scanning letters; “ ‘by that sin fell 
the angels.’ It’s true you are angelic, 
Viva; so down you'll go, if you fall for 
ambition.” 

“How you talk! 
thing.”’ 

“Only when tempered by common 
sense and perspicacity, neither of which 
you possess to a marked degree.” 

“Pooh! you’re ambitious yourself, 
Curt.” 

“With the before-mentioned qualifi- 
cations. Look here, Viva, here’s a line 
for you to remember. I ran across it in 
a book. ‘If you do only what is abso- 
lutely correct and say only what is ab- 
solutely correct, you can do anything 
you like.’ Tlow’s that?” 

“T don’t see any sense in it at all.” 

“No? I told you you lacked common 
sense. Most do?” 

“Huh !’? Genevieve tossed her pretty 
head, patted her curly ear muffs, and 
proceeded with her work. 

Samuel Appleby’s beautiful home 
graced the town of Stockfield, in the 


Ambition is a good 


women 


western end of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Former Governor Ap- 
pleby was still a political power and a 
man of unquestioned force and impor- 
tance. 

It was fifteen years or more since he 
had held office, and now a great desire 
possessed him that his son should fol- 
low in his ways, that his beloved State 
should know another governor of the 
Appleby name. 

And Sam Appleby, the younger, was 
worthy of the people’s choice. A man 
of forty, motherless from childhood, 
and brought up sensibly and well by 
his father, he listened gravely to the 
paternal plans for the campaign. 

But there were other candidates, and 
not without some strong and definite in- 
fluences could the end be attained. 

Wherefore, Mr. Appleby was quite 
as much interested as his secretary in 
the letter which was in the morning’s 
mail, 

“Any word from Sycamore Ridge?” 
he asked as he came into the big, cheer- 
ful office and nodded a kindly good 
morning to his two assistants. 

“Yes, and a good word,” returned 
Keefe, smiling. “It says, ‘Come.’’ 
The secretary’s attitude toward his em- 
ployer, though deferential and respect- 
ful, was marked by a touch of good 
fellowship, a not unnatural outgrowth 
of a long term of confidential relations 
between them. Keefe had made himself 
invaluable to Samuel Appleby and both 
men knew it. So, as one had no desire 
to presume on the fact and the other 
no wish to ignore it, serenity reigned in 
the well-ordered and well-appointed of- 
fices of the ex-governor. 

Even the light-haired, light-hearted, 
and light-headed Genevieve couldn't 
disturb the even tenor of the routine. 
If she could have, she would have been 
fired. 

Though not a handsome man, nor 
even distinguished looking, Samuel Ap- 
pleby gave an impression of power. 
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His strong, lean face betokened obdu- 
rate determination and implacable -will. 

Its deep-graven lines were the result 
of meeting many obstacles and sur- 
mounting most of them. And at sixty- 
two, the hale and hearty frame, the 
alert, efficient manner, made the man 
seem years younger than he was. 

“You know the conditions on which 
Wheeler lives in that house?” Appleby 
asked as he looked over the top of the 
letter at Keefe. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, it’s this way. 
give you the story now. 
down there to-day.” 

“The whole tribe?” 
briefly. 

“Yes, all three of us. Be ready, Miss 
Lane, please, at three-thirty.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Genevieve, reaching 
for her vanity box. 

“And now, Keefe, as to young Sam,” 
Appleby went on, running his fingers 
through his thick iron-gray mane, “if 
he can put it over, or if I can put it 
over with him, it will be only with the 
help of Dan Wheeler.” 

“Is Wheeler willing to help?” 

“Probably not. He must be made 
willing. I can do it, I think, unless he 
turns stubborn. I know Wheeler; if 
he turns stubborn—well, Balaam’s his- 
toric quadruped had nothing on him!” 

“Does Mr. Wheeler know Sam?” 

“No; and it wouldn’t matter either 
way if he did. It’s the platform 
Wheeler stands on. If I can keep him 
in ignorance of that one plank 

“You can’t.” 

“T know it, confound it! 


But, no, I’ll not 
We're going 


asked Keefe 


I le opposed 


my election on that one point; he'll op- 


pose Sam’s for the reason, I 
know.” 

“Where do I come in?” 

“In a general way I want your help. 
Wheeler’s wife and daughter are at- 
tractive, and you might manage to in- 
terest them and maybe sway their sym- 
pathies toward Sam.” 


same 


“But they’ll stand by Mr. Wheeler?” 

“Probably, yes. However, use your 
head, and do all you can with it.” 

“And where do I come in?” asked 
Genevieve, who had been an interested 
listener. 

“You don’t come in at all, miss; you 
mostly stay out. You’re to keep in 
the background. I have to take you, for 
we're only staying one night at Syca- 
more Ridge, and then going on to Bos- 
ton, and I'll need you there.” 

“Yes, sir.” The blue eyes turned 
from him and looked absorbedly into a 
tiny mirror as Genevieve contemplated 
her pleasant pink-and-whiteness. 

Her vanity and its accompanying box 
were matters of indifference to Mr. Ap- 
pleby and to Keefe. The girl’s eff- 
ciency and skill far outweighed them 
and her diligence and loyalty scored one 
hundred per cent. 

Appleby’s fetish was efficiency. He 
had found it and recognized it in his 
secretary and stenographer, and he was 
willing to recompense it duly, even gen- 
erously. Wherefore the law business of 
Samuel Appleby, though carried on for 
the benefit of a small number of cli- 
ents, was of vast importance and pro- 
ductive of lucrative returns. 

At present the importance of this was 
overshadowed by the immediate inter- 
est of a campaign which, if successful, 
would land the second Appleby in the 
gubernatorial chair. This plan, as yet 
not a boom, was taking shape with the 
neatness and dispatch that characterized 
the Appleby work. 

Young Sam was content to leave the 
matter principally in his father’s hands, 
and things had reached a pitch where, 
to the senior mind, the codperation of 
Daniel Wheeler was imperatively neces- 
sary. Therefore to Wheeler’s house 
Appleby and his two assistants must 
betake themselves. 

“What do you know about the 
Wheeler business, kid?” Keefe inquired, 
after Mr. Appleby had left them. 
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Genevieve leaned back in her chair 
and gazed at the ceiling beams. 

Appleby’s offices were in his own 
house, and the one given over to these 
two was an attractive room, with its 
mahogany and plate glass, but also pro- 
vided with all the paraphernalia of the 
most up-to-date office furniture. There 
were good pictures and draperies, and 
to-day a wood fire added to the cheer 
and mitigated the chill of the early fall 
weather. 

Sidling from her seat, Miss Lane 
moved over to a chair near the fire. 

“T’'ll take those letters when you’re 
ready,” she said. “Why, I don’t know 
a single thing about any Wheeler. Do 
you?” 

“Not definitely. He’s a man who had 
an awful fight with Mr. Appleby long 
ago. I’ve heard allusions to him now 
and then, but I know no details.” 

“T, either. But it seems we’re to go 
there. Only for a night, and then, on 
to Boston! Won't I be glad to go!” 

“We'll be there only a few days. I’m 
interested in this Wheeler performance. 
I don’t understand it. Who’s Wheeler, 
anyhow ?” 

“Dunno. If Sammy turns up this 
morning, he may enlighten us.” 

Sammy did turn up. Not long after 
the conversation, young Appleby 
strolled into the office. 

Though still looked upon as a boy by 
his father, the man was of huge propor- 
tions and of an important, slightly over- 
bearing attitude. 

Somewhat like his parent in appear- 
ance, young Sam, as he was always 
called, had more grace and ease, if less 
effect of power. He smiled genially and 
impartially assumed a _ cordial and 
friendly manner to all the world, and 
was a general favorite. Yet so far he 
had achieved no great thing, had no 
claim to any especial record, in public 
or private life. 

At forty, unmarried and unattached, 
bis was a case of an able mentality and 


a firm, reliable character, with no op- 
portunity offered to prove their worth. 
A little more initiative and he would 
have made opportunities for himself; 
but a nature that took the line of least 
resistance, a philosophy that believed in 
a calm acceptance if things as they 
came, left Samuel Appleby, junior, 
pretty much where he was when he be- 
gan. If no man could say aught against 
him, no man could say anything very 
definite for him, Yet many agreed that 
he was a man whose powers would de- 
velop with acquired responsibilities, 
and already he had a following. 

“Hello, little one,” he greeted Gene- 
vieve carelessly, as he sat down near 
Keefe. “I say, old chap, you’re going 
down to the Wheelers’ to-day, I hear.” 

“Yes; this afternoon.” The secretary 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Well, ['ll tell you what. You know 
the governor’s going there to get 
Wheeler’s aid in my election boom, and 
I can tell you a way to heip things 
along, if you agree. See?” 

“Not yet, but go ahead.” 

“Well, it’s this way: Dan Wheeler’s 
daughter is devoted to her father. Not 
only filial respect and all that, but she 
just fairly idolizes the old man. Now, 
this feeling is mutual, of course, and 
what she says, goes. So I’m asking you 
squarely, won’t you put in a good word 
to Maida? That’s the girl. If you do 
it with your usual inimitable dexterity 
and grace, she’ll fall for it.” 

“You mean for me to praise you up 
to Miss Wheeler and ask her father to 
give you the benefit of his influence?” 

“How clearly you do put things! 
That’s exactly what I mean. It’s no 
harm, you know, merely the most inno- 
cent sort of electioneering.”’ 

“Rather!” Keefe laughed. “If all 
electioneering were as innocent as that, 
the word would carry no unpleasant 
meaning.” 

“Then you'll do it?” 














“Of course I will, if I get an oppor- 
tunity.” : 

“Oh, you'll have that! It’s a big, 
rambling country house, a delightful 
one, too; and there’s tea in the hall, and 
tennis on the lawn, and moonlight on 
the verandas ag 

“Hold up, Sam,” Keefe warned him. 
“Is the girl pretty?” 





“Haven’t seen her for years, but 
probably, yes. That’s nothing to you. 
You’re working for me, you see.” Ap- 


pleby’s glance was direct, and Keefe un- 
derstood. 

“Of course; I was only joking. I'll 
carry out your commission if, as I said, 
I get the chance. Tell me something of 
Mr. Wheeler.” 

“Oh, he’s a good old chap. Pathetic, 
rather. You see, he bumped up against 
dad once, and got the worst of it.” 

“How?” 

Sam Appleby hesitated a moment and 
then said: “I see you don’t know the 
story. But it’s no secret, and you may 
as well be told. You listen, too, Miss 
Lane; but there’s no call to tattle.” 

“I'll go home if you say so,” Gene- 
vieve piped up a little crisply. 

“No, sit still, Why, it was while dad 
vas governor; about fifteen years ago, 
I suppose. Daniel Wheeler forged a 
paper; that is, he said he didn’t, but 
twelve good and true peers of his said 
he did. Anyway, he was convicted and 
sentenced, but father was a good friend 
of his, and being governor, he pardoned 
Wheeler. But the pardon was on condi- 
tion——- Oh, I say, hasn’t dad ever 
told you, Keefe?” 

“Never.” 

“Then maybe I’d better leave it for 
him to tell. If he 
he’ll tell you; and if not, I mu 

“Oh, goodness,” cried 
“what a way to do! Get us all excited 
over a thrilling tale, and then 
off short !”? 

“Go on with it,” said Keefe, but Ap- 


pleby said: “No. I wan’t tell you the 


wants you to know 


oo» 
> + 


Genevie' 





chop it 
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condition of the pardon. But the two 
men haven’t been friends since, and 
won't be, unless the condition is re- 
moved. Of course, dad can’t do it, but 
the present governor can make the par- 
don complete, and would do so in a 
minute if dad asked him to. So, though 
he hasn’t said so, the assumption is that 
father expects to trade the full pardon 
of friend Wheeler for his help in my 
campaign.” 

“A good plan.” 
satisfaction. 

“But,” Sam went on, “the trouble is 
that the very same points and principles 
that made Wheeler oppose my father’s 
election will make him oppose mine. 
The party is the same, the platform is 
the same, and I can’t hope that Wheeler 
is not the same stubborn, adamant, un- 
breakable old hickory knot he was the 
other time.” 

“So you want me to soften him by 
persuading his daughter to line up on 
our side?” 

“Just that, Keefe. 
it, I’m sure.” 

“’ll try, of course; but I doubt if 
even a favorite daughter could influence 
the man you describe.” 

“Let me help,” broke in the irrepres- 
sible Genevieve. “I can do lots with a 
girl. I can do more than Curt could. 
I'll chum up with her and 4 

“Now, Miss Lane, you keep out of 
this. I don’t believe in mixing women 
and politics.” 

“But Miss Wheeler’s a woman.” 

“And I don’t want her troubled with 
politics. Keefe here can persuade her 
to coax her father just through her af- 
fections. I don’t want her enlightened 
as to any of the political details. And 
I can’t think your influence would work 
half as well as that of a man. More- 
over, Keefe has discernment. If it isn’t 
a good plan, he’ll know enough to dis- 
card it; while you’d blunder ahead 
blindly and queer the whole game.” 

“Oh, well!” Bridling with offended 


Keefe nodded his 


And you can do 
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pride, Genevieve sought refuge in her 
little mirror. 

“Now, don’t get huffy,” said Sam, 
smiling at her ; “you'll probably find that 
Miss Wheeler’s complexion is finer than 
yours, anyway, and then you'll hate her 
and won’t want to speak to her at all.” 

Miss Lane flashed him an indignant 
glance and then proceeded to go on with 
her work. 

“Hasn’t Wheeler tried for a pardon 
all this time?” Keefe asked. 

“Indeed he has,’ Sam _ returned, 
“many times. But you see, though suc- 
cessive governors were willing to grant 
it, father always managed to prevent it. 
Dad can pull lots of wires, as you know, 
and since he doesn’t want Wheeler fully 
pardoned, he doesn’t get fully par- 
doned.” 

“And he lives under the stigma?” 

“Lots of people don’t know about 
the thing at all. He lives—well, he lives 
in Connecticut, and—oh, of course, 
there is a certain stigma.” 

“And your father will bring about his 
full pardon if he promises e 

“Let up, Keefe; I’ve said I can’t 
tell you that part. You'll get your in- 
structions in good time. And, look here, 
I don’t mean for you to make love to 
the girl. In fact, I’m told she has a 
suitor. But you’re just to give her a 
little song and dance about my suita- 
bility for the election, and then adroitly 
encourage her to use her powers of per- 
suasion with her stubborn father. For 
he will be stubborn; I know it. And 
there’s the mother of the girl—tackle 
Mrs. Wheeler. Make her see that my 
father was justified in the course he 
took. Besides, he was more or less ac- 
countable to others. Use as an argu- 
ment the fact that years have dulled the 
old feud, that bygones ought to be by- 
gones and all that. Try to make her see 
that a full pardon now will be as much, 
and in a way more, to Wheeler’s credit 
than if it had been given him at 
first.” 


“T can’t see that.” Keefe looked quiz- 
zical. 

“Neither can I,” Sam _ confessed 
frankly, “but you can make a woman 
swallow anything.” 

“Depends on what sort of a woman 
Mrs. Wheeler is,” Keefe mused. 

“T know it. I haven’t seen her for 
years. As I remember, she’s pretty 
keen, but I’m banking on you to put 
over some of your clever work. Not 
three men in Boston have your in- 
genuity, Keefe, when it comes to sizing 
up a situation and knowing just how to 
handle it. Now, don’t tell father all 
I’ve said, for he doesn’t especially hold 
with such small measures. He’s all for 
the one big slam game, and he may be 
right. But I’m right, too, and you just 
go ahead.” 

“All right,” Keefe agreed. “I see 
what you mean, and I’ll do all I can 
that doesn’t in any way interfere with 
your father’s directions to me. There’s 
a possibility of turning the trick through 
the womenfolks, and if I can do it you 
may count on me.” 

“Good! And as for you, Miss Lane, 
you keep in the background and make 
as little mischief as you can.” 

“T’m not a mischief-maker,” said the 
girl, pouting playfully, for she was not 
at all afraid of Sam Appleby. 

“Your blue eyes and pink cheeks 
make mischief wherever you go,” he re- 
turned ; “but don’t try them on old Dan 
Wheeler. He’s a morose old chap.” 

“T should think he would be,” Gene- 
vieve defended the absent man, “living 
all these years under a ban which may, 
after all, be undeserved! I’ve heard 
that he was entirely innocent of the 
forgery.” 

“Have you, indeed?’ Appleby’s tone 
was unpleasantly sarcastic. “Other peo- 
ple have also heard that—from the 
Wheeler family! Those better in- 
formed believe the man guilty, and be- 
lieve, too, that my father was too leni- 
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ent when he granted even a conditional 
rdon.” 

“But just think, if he was innocent, 
how awful his life has been all these 
years! You bet he’ll accept the full 
pardon and give all his effort and in- 
fluence and any possible help in return.” 

“Hear the child orate!” exclaimed 
Sam, gazing at the enthusiastic little 
face, as Genevieve voiced her views. 

“J think he’ll be ready to make the 
bargain, too,” declared Keefe. ‘Your 
father has a strong argument. I fancy 
Wheeler’ll jump at the chance.” 

“Maybe—imaybe so. But you don’t 
know how opposed he is to our prin- 
And he’s a man of immovable 
cenvictions. In fact, he and dad are 
two mighty strong forces. One or the 
other must win out; but I’ve no idea 
which it will be.” 

“How exciting!” 
danced. I’m so glad I’m to go. 
pretty place, you say?” 

“Wonderful. A great sweep of roll- 
ing country, a big, long, rambling sort 
of house, and splendid hospitality. 
You'll enjoy the experience; but re- 
member, I told you to be good.” 

“I will remember,” and Genevieve 
pretended to look cherubic. 


ciples. 


Genevieve’s eyes 
It’s a 


CHAPTER II. 


NORTH DOOR AND SOUTH DOOR. 


OR old Samuel Appleby to pay a 
visit to Daniel Wheeler was of 
itself an astounding occurrence. The 
two men had not seen each other since 
the day, fifteen years ago, when Gover- 
nor Appleby had pardoned the convicted 
Wheeler, with a condition, which, 
though harsh, had been strictly adhered 
to. 

They had never been friends at heart, 
for they were diametrically opposed in 
their political views and were not of 
similar tastes or pursuits. But they 
had been thrown much together, and 
when the time came for Wheeler to be 


tried for forgery, Appleby lent no as- 
sistance to the case. However, through 
certain influences brought to bear, in 
connection with the fact that Mrs. 
Wheeler was related to the Applebys, 
the governor granted the condemned 
man a conditional pardon. 

Separated ever since, the few letters 
that had passed between the two men 
had resulted in no change of conditions. 

As the big car ran southward through 
the Berkshire Hills, Appleby’s thoughts 
were all on the coming meeting, and the 
scenery, the autumn foliage that pro- 
voked wild exclamations of delight 
from Genevieve and assenting enthusi- 
asm from Keefe, left the other un- 
moved. An appreciative nod and grunt 
were all he vouchsafed to the girl’s 
gushing praises. 

When at last they neared their desti- 
nation he called her attention to a tall 
old sycamore tree standing alone on a 
ridge not far away. 

“That’s the tree that gives the 
Wheeler place its name,” he informed 
her. “Sycamore Ridge is one of the 
most beautiful places in Connecticut.” 

“Oh, are we in Connecticut?” asked 
Miss Lane. “I didn’t know we had 
crossed the border. What a great old 
tree! Surely one of the historic trees 
of New England, isn’t it?” 

“Historic to the Wheelers,” was the 
grim reply ; and then Mr. Appleby again 
relapsed into silence and spoke no 
further word until they reached the 
Wheeler home. 

A finely curved sweep of driveway 
brought them to the house, and the car 
stopped at the south entrance. 

The door did not swing open in wel- 
come, and Mr. Appleby ordered his 
chauffeur to ring the bell. 

This brought a servant in response, 
and the visiting trio entered the house. 

It was long and with many 
rooms on either side of the wide hall 
that went straight through from south 
The first room to the right 


’ 


low, 


to north. 
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was a large living room, and into this 
the guests were shown. 

They were met by a grave- looking 
man, who neither smiled nor offered a 
hand as his calm gaze rested on Sam- 
uel Appleby. Indeed, the two men 
stared at one another in undisguised 
curiosity. Each seemed to search the 
other’s face for information as to his 
attitude and intent. 

“Well, Dan,’ Appleby said, after the 
silent scrutiny, “you’ve changed some, 
but you’re the same good-looking chap 
you always were.” 

Wheeler gave a start and pulled him- 
self together. 

“Thank you. I suppose I should re- 
turn the compliment.” 

“But you can’t conscientiously do it, 
eh?” Appleby laughed. “Never mind; 
personal vanity is not my besetting sin. 
This is my secretary, Mr. Keefe, and 
my assistant, Miss Lane.” 

“Ah, yes, yes. How are you? How 
do you do? My wife and daughter will 
look after the young lady. Maida!” 

As if awaiting the call, a girl came 
quickly in from the hall, followed by an 
older woman. Introductions were made, 
and if there was an air of constraint 
on the part of the host the ladies of 
the family showed none. Sunny-faced 
Maida Wheeler, with her laughing, 
brown eyes and_ gold-brown hair, 
greeted the visitors with charming cor- 
diality, and her mother was equally kind 
and courteous. 

Genevieve Lane’s wise and apprais- 
ing eyes missed no point of appearance 
or behavior. 

“Perfect darlings, both of them!” she 
commented to herself. “Whatever ails 
the old guy, it hasn’t bitten them. Or 
else,’ Genevieve was very observant, 

“they’re putting on a little. Is their 
welcome a bit extra, to help things 
along?” 

Yet only a most meticulous critic 
could discern anything more than true 
hospitality in the attitude of Mrs. 
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Wheeler or Maida. The latter took 
Genevieve to the room prepared for her 
and chatted away in girlish fashion. 

“The place is so wonderful!” Gene- 
vieve exclaimed, carefully avoiding per- 
sonal talk. “Don’t you just adore it?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve loved Sycamore Ridge 
for nearly fifteen years.” 

“Fave you lived here so long?” Gene- 
vieve was alert for information. It was 
fifteen years ago that the pardon had 
been granted. 

But as Maida merely assented and 
then changed the subject, Miss Lane 
was far too canny to ask further ques- 
tions. 


With a promptness not entirely due to 
chance, the stenegrapher came down- 
stairs dressed for dinner some several 
minutes before the appointed hour. As- 
suming her right as a guest, she wan- 
dered about the rooms. 

The south door, by which they had 
entered, was evidently the main en- 
trance, but the opposite, or north door, 
gave an even more beautiful view, and 
Genevieve stepped out on the wide 
veranda and gazed admiringly about. 
The low ridge near by formed the west- 
ern horizon, and the giant sycamore, its 
straight branches outlined against the 
fading sunset, was impressive and a lit- 
tle weird. She stroiled on, turning the 
corner, the better to see the ridge. The 
veranda ran all round the house, and as 
she went on along the western side, she 
suddenly became aware of a silent fig- 
ure leaning against a pillar at the south- 
west corner. 

“It is so quiet it frightens me,” she 
said to Daniel Wheeler, as she neared 
him. 

“Do you feel that way, 
asked, looking at her a little 
“Tt is the lull before the storm.” 

“Oh, that sunset doesn’t mean rain,” 
Genevieve exclaimed, smiling, ‘unless 
your Connecticut blue interpret 
weather signs differently from our Mas- 


too?” he 
1 step 
absently. 


laws 











sachusetts prophets! We are in Con- 


necticut, aren’t we?” 


“Yes,” and Wheeler sighed unac- 
countably. “Yes, Miss Lane, we are. 


That sycamore is the finest tree in the 
State.” 

“T can well believe it. 
such a grandfather of a tree! 
full of little balls.” 

“Yes; button balls, they are called. 
Sui note its wonderful symmetry, its 
majestic appearance re 

“And strength! It looks as if it 
would stand there forever!” 

“Do you think so?” and the unmis- 
takable note of disappointment in the 
man’s tone caused Genevieve to look 
up in astonishment. ‘Well, perhaps it 
will,” he added quickly. 

“Oh, no, of course it won’t really! 
No tree stands forever. But it will be 
here long after you and I are gone.” 

“Are you an authority on trees?” 
Wheeler spoke without a smile. 

“Hardly that; but I was brought up 
in the country and I know something of 
them. Your daughter loves the coun- 
try, too.” 

“Oh, yes, we all do.” 

The tone was courteous, but the whole 
air of the man was so melancholy, his 
cheerfulness so palpably assumed that 
Genevieve felt sorry for him, as well as 
inordinately curious to know what was 
the matter. 

But her sympathy was the stronger 
impulse, and with a desire to entertain 
him she said: “Come for a few steps 
in the garden, Mr. Wheeler, won’t you? 
Come and show me that quaint little 
summerhouse near the front door. It is 
the front door, isn’t it? It’s hard to 
tell.” 

“Yes, the north door is the front 
door,” Wheeler said slowly, as if re- 
peating a lesson. ‘The summerhouse 
you mention is near the front door. But 
we won’t visit that now. Come this 
other way, and I’ll show you a Japanese 
teahouse, much more attractive.” 


I never saw 
It’s all 
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But Genevieve Lane was sometimes 
under the spell of the Imp of the Per- 
verse. 

“No, no,” she begged smilingly, “let 
the Japanese contraption wait; please 
go to the little summerhouse now. See 
how it fairly twinkles in the last gleams 
of the setting sun! What is the flower 
that rambles all over it? Oh, do Ict’s 
go there. Come, please!” 

With no reason for her foolish in- 
sistence save a whim, Genevieve was 
amazed to see the look of fury that 
came over her host’s face. 

“Appleby put you up to that!’ he 
cried in a voice of intense anger. “He 
told you to ask me to go to that place!” 

“Why, Mr. Wheeler,” replied the 
girl, almost frightened, “Mr. Appleby 
did nothing of the sort. Why should 
he? J’m not asking anything wrong, am 
I? Why is it so dreadful to want to 
see an arbor instead of a teahouse? 
You must be crazy!” 

When Miss Lane was excited she was 
quite likely to lose her head and speak 
in thoughtless fashion. 

But Mr. Wheeler didn’t seem to no- 
tice her informality of speech. He only 
stared at her as if he couldn’t quite 
make her out, and then he suddenly 
seemed to lose interest in her and her 
wishes, and with a deep sigh he turned 
away and fell into the same brooding 


” 


posture as when she had first ap- 
proached him. 

“Come to dinner, people,” called 
Maida’s pretty voice, as, with out- 


stretched hands she came toward them. 
“Why, dad, what are you looking so 
mizzable about? What have you done 
to him, Miss Lane?” 

“Maida, child, don’t speak like that. 
Miss Lane has been most kindly talking 
to me of—of the beauties of Sycamore 
Ridge.” 

“All right, then; and forgive me, Miss 
But you see, the sun rises and 
sets for me in one Daniel Wheeler, es- 
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quire, and any shadow on his face 
makes me apprehensive of its cause.” 

Only for an instant did Genevieve 
Lane’s sense of justice rise in revolt; 
then her common sense showed her the 
better way, and she smiled pleasantly 
and returned: 

“I don’t blame you, Miss Wheeler. 
If I had a father I should feel just the 
same way, I know. But don’t do any 
gory-lock-shaking my way. I assure 
you I didn’t really scold him. I only 
kicked because he wouldn’t humor my 
whim for visiting the summerhouse 
with the blossoms trailing over it. Was 
that naughty of me?” 

Sut though Genevieve listened for the 
answer none came. 

“Come on in to dinner, daddy, dear,” 
Maida repeated. “Come, Miss Lane; 
they’re waiting for us.” 


Dinner was a delightful occasion. 

Daniel Wheeler was a charming host; 
and his melancholy entirely disappeared 
as the talk ran along on subjects grave 
or gay, but of no personal import. 

Appleby, too, was entertaining, and 
the two men, with Mrs. Wheeler, car- 
ried on most of the conversation, the 
younger members of the party being, 
by what seemed common consent, left 
out of it. 

Genevieve looked about the dining 
room with pleased interest. She dearly 
loved beautiful appointments, and was 
really imagining herself mistress of just 
such a house and visioning herself at the 
head of such a table. The long room 
stretched from north to south, parallel 
with, though not adjoining, the hall. 
The table was not in the center, but 
toward the southern end of the room. 
Mr. Wheeler, seated near the windows, 
had Keefe and Miss Lane on either 
side of him. 

Appleby, as guest of honor, sat at 
Mrs. Wheeler’s right. The whole ef- 
fect was that of a formal dinner party, 


rather than a group of which two were 
merely office employees. 

“Tt is one of the few remaining warm 
evenings,” said Mrs. Wheeler as she 
rose from the table; ‘“‘we will have our 
coffee on the veranda. Soon it will be 
too cool for that.” 

“Which veranda?’ 


, 


asked Genevieve 


of Maida, as they went through the hall. - 


“The north one, I hope.” 

“Your hopes must be dashed,” the 
other side, with a laugh, “for it will be 
the south one. Come along.” 

The two girls, followed by Keefe, 
took possession of a group of chairs 
near Mrs. Wheeler, while the two older 
men sat apart and soon became en- 
grossed in their own discussions. 

Nor was it long before Samuel Ap- 
pleby and his host withdrew to a room 
which opened on to that same scuth 
veranda, and which was, in fact, Mrs. 
Wheeler’s den. 

“Well, Sam,” Keefe heard the other 
say as he drew down the blind, “we 
may as well have it out now. What are 
you here for?” 

Outwardly placid, but almost con- 
sumed with curiosity, Curt Keefe 
changed his seat for one nearer the 
window of the den. He hoped to hear 
the discussion going on inside, but was 
doomed to disappointment. Though the 
murmuring of the voices was audible 
the words were not distinct, and Keefe 
gathered only enough information to be 
sure that there was a heated argument 
in progress and that neither party to it 
was inclined to give in on a single point. 

Of course, he decided, the subject 
was the coming election campaign, but 
the details of desired bargaining he 
could not gather. Moreover, often, just 
as he almost heard sentences of interest, 
the chatter of the girls or some remark 
of Mrs. Wheeler’s would drown the 
voices of the men in the room. One 
time, indeed, he thought he ‘heard 
clearly, “When the sycamore on the 
ridge goes into Massachusetts ;” but this 











~ 
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was sheer nonsense, and he concluded 
he must have misunderstood. 

Later they all gathered in the living 
room and there was music and general 
conversation. 

Genevieve Lane proved herself decid- 
edly entertaining, and though Samuel 
Appleby looked a little amusedly at his 
stenographer, he smiled kindly at her 
as he noticed that she in no way over- 
stepped the bounds of correct demeanor. 

Genevieve was thinking of what 
Keefe had quoted to her: “If you do 
only what is absolutely correct and say 
only what is absolutely correct, you can 
do whatever you like.” 

“She had called it nonsense at the 
time, but she was beginning to see the 
truth of it. Careful that her every 
word and act should be correct, she was 
most decidedly doing as she liked. She 
made good with Mrs. Wheeler and 
Maida, with no trouble at all; but she 
felt vaguely that Mr. Wheeler didn’t 
like her. This she set about to remedy. 

Going to his side, as he chanced to 
sit for a moment alone, she smiled in- 
gratiatingly and said: 

“I wonder if you can imagine, sir, 
what it means to me to see the inside 
of a house like this.” 

“Bless my soul, what do you mean?” 
asked Wheeler, puzzled at the girl’s 
manner, 

“It’s like a glimpse of fairyland,” she 
went on. “You see, I’m terribly ambi- 
tious, oh, fearfully so!—and all my am- 
bitions lead to just this sort of home. 
Do you suppose I’ll ever achieve it, Mr. 
Wheeler ?” 

Now, Genevieve Lane had truly won- 
derful magnetic charm, and even staid 
old Dan Wheeler was not insensible to 
the note of longing in her voice, the 
simple, honest admission of her hopes. 

“Of course you will, little one,” he 
returned kindly. “I’ve heard that what- 
ver one wants, one gets, provided the 
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wish is strong enough.” 
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rectly to her, but his gaze wandered 
as if his thoughts were far away. 

“Do you really believe that?” Gene- 
vieve’s big blue eyes begged an affirma- 
tion. 

“T didn’t say I believed it; I said 
I have heard it.” He smiled sadly. 
“Not quite the same, so far as I’m con- 
cerned; but quite as assuring to you. 
Of course, my belief wouldn’t indorse 
the possibility.” 

“It would for me,” declared Gene- 
vieve. “I’ve lots of confidence in other 
people’s opinions.” 

“Anybody’s ?” 

“Anybody whom I respect and believe 
in.” 

“Appleby, for instance?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! I’d trust Mr. Ap- 
pleby’s opinions on any subject. Let’s 
go over there and tell him so.” 

Samuel Appleby senior, was sitting at 
the other end, the north end of the long 
room. “No,” said Wheeler, “I’m too 
comfortable here to move. Ask him to 
come here.” 

Genevieve looked at him a little aston- 
ished. It was out of order, she thought, 
for a host to speak thus. She pressed 
the point, saying there was a picture 
at the other end of the room she wished 
to examine. 


“Run along, then,” said Wheeler 
coolly. “Here, Maida, show Miss Lane 


that etching and tell her the interesting 
details about it.” 

The girls went away, and soon after 
Keefe drifted round to Wheeler’s side. 

“You know young Sam Appleby ?” he 
asked casually. 

“No,” Wheeler said, shortly but not 
sharply. “I dare say he’s a most esti- 
mable chap.” 

“He’s all of that. He’s a true chip of 
the old block. Both good gubernatorial 
timber, as I’m sure you agree.” 

“What makes you so sure, 
Keefe?” 

Curt Keefe looked straight at him. 
“Well”—he laughed—“I’m quite ready 


Mr. 
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to admit that the wish was father to 
the thought.” 

“Why do you call that an admis- 
sion?” 

“Oh,” Keefe readily returned, “it is 
usually looked upon as a confession that 
one has no reason for a thought other 
than a wish.” 

“And why is it your wish?” 

“Because it is the wish of my em- 
ployer,” said Keefe seriously. “I know 
of no reason, Mr. Wheeler, why I 
shouldn’t say that I hope and trust you 
will use your influence to further the 
cause of young Appleby.” 

“What makes you think I can do so?” 

“While I am not entirely in Mr. Ap- 
pleby’s confidence, he has told me that 
the campaign would be greatly aided by 
your willingness to help, and so I can’t 
help hoping you will exercise it.” 

“Appleby has told you so much, has 
he? No more?” 

“No more, I think, regarding your- 
self, sir. I know, naturally, the details 
of the campaign so far as it is yet 
mapped out.” 

“And you know why I do not want 
to lend my aid?” 

“IT know you are not in accordance 
with the principles of the Appleby poli- 
tics and i 

“That Iam not! Nor shall I ever be. 
Nor shall I ever pretend to be!” 

“Pretend? Of course not. But could 
you not be persuaded ?” 

“By what means?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Wheeler,” and 
Keefe looked at him frankly; “I truly 
don’t know by what means. But I do 
know that Mr. Appleby is here to pre- 
sent to you an argument by which he 
hopes to persuade you to help young 
Sam along; and I earnestly desire to 
add any word of mine that may help in- 
fluence your decision. That is why I 
want to tell you of the good traits of 
Sam Appleby, junior. It may be I can 
give you a clearer light on his charac- 
ter than his father could do; that is, I 








might present it as the opinion of a 
friend.” 

“And not exaggerate his virtues as a 
father might? I see. Well, Mr. Keefe, 
I appreciate your attitude, but let me 
tell you this: Whatever I do or don’t 
do regarding this coming campaign of 
young Appleby will be entirely irre- 
spective of the character or personality 
of that young man. It will all depend 
on the senior Appleby’s arrangements 
with me, and my ability to change his 
views on some of the more important 
planks in his platform. If he directed 
you to speak to me as you have done, 
you may return that to him as my an- 
swer.”’ 

“You doubtless said the same to him, 


“Of course I did. I make no secret 
of my position in this matter. Samuel 
Appleby has a hold over me; I admit 
that, but it is not strong enough to make 
me forget my ideas of right and wrong 
to the public. No influence of a per- 
sonal nature should weigh against any 
man’s duty to the State, and I will never 
agree to pretend to any dissimulation in 
order to bring about a happier life for 
myself.” 

“But need you subscribe to the ob- 
jectionable points in order to use your 
influence for young Sam?” 

“Tacitly, of course. And I do not 
choose even to appear to agree to prin- 
ciples abhorrent to my sense of jus- 
tice and honesty, thereby secretly gain- 
ing something for myself.” 

“Meaning your full pardon?” 

Wheeler turned a look of surprise on 
the speaker. 

“I thought you said you hadn’t Ap- 
pleby’s full confidence,” he said. 

“Nor have I. I do know, as do many 
men, that you were pardoned with a 
condition, but the condition I do not 
know. It can’t be very galling.” And 
Keefe looked about the pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

“You think not? That’s because you 

















don’t know the terms. And yet, gall- 
ing though they are, hateful though it 
makes my life, and the lives of my wife 
and daughter, we would all rather bear 
it than to deviate one iota from the path 
of right.” 

“Tt admire you for that, as must any 
honorable man. But are there not de- 
grees or shadings of right and wrong 
which——-” 

“Mr. Keefe, as an old man I take 
the privilege of advising you for your 
own good. All through your life I beg 
you to remember this: any one who 
admits degrees or shadings of right and 
wrong, is already wrong. Don’t be 
offended ; you didn’t claim those things, 
you merely asked the question. But 
remember what I have said about it.” 


CHAPTER 


LAST 


Il. 
MENT. 


DJOINING the bedroom of Samuel 
Appleby at Sycamore Ridge was a 
small sitting room, also at his disposal. 
Here, later that same evening, he sat in 
“confab” with his two assistants. 

“We leave to-morrow afternoon,” he 
said to Keefe and Miss Lane. “But be- 
fore that, we’ve much to do. So far, 
we've accomplished nothing. I am a 
little discouraged, but not disheartened. 
I still have a trump card to play, but I 
don’t want to use it unless absolutely 
necessary.” 

“If you were inclined to take us 
further into your confidence, Mr. Ap- 
pleby—”” Keefe began, and the older 
man interrupted: 

“That’s just what’I propose to do. 
The time has come for it. Perhaps if 
you both know the exact situation, you 
may work more intelligently.” 

“Sure we could!” exclaimed Gene- 
vieve. She was leaning forward in her 
chair, clasping her knees, her pretty eve- 
ning frock disclosing her babyishly soft 
neck and arms, but without a trace of 
self-consciousness. 


ONE ARG 


She thought only 
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of the subject they were discussing. 
“There’s something queer,” she went 
on; “I can’t see through it. Why does 
Mr. Wheeler act so polite most of the 
time, then do some outrageous 


” 


and 





thing, like— 

“Like what?” 

“Like refusing to cross the room, or 
—why, he declined point-blank to go 
with me to the north arbor, yet was 
perfectly willing to take me to the Jap- 
anese teahouse!” 

“That’s just the point of the whole 
thing,” said Appleby seriously. “Here’s 
the explanation in a nutshell. Years 
ago Daniel Wheeler was pardoned for 
a crime he had committed- ‘s 

“THe did commit it, then?” interrupted 
Keefe. 

“He was tried and convicted; he was 
sentenced. And I, being governor at 
the time, pardoned him on the one con- 
dition that he never again set foot in- 
side the bundaries of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

“Whee!” exclaimed 
“Never go to Boston!” 

“Nor anywhere else in the State. But 
this is the complication: Mrs. Wheeler, 
who is, by the way, a distant connection 
of my own family, inherited a large for- 
tune on condition that she live in Mas- 
sachusetts. So, you see, the situation 
was peculiar. To keep her inheritance 
Mrs. Wheeler must live in Massachu- 
setts. Yet Mr. Wheeler could not enter 
the State without forfeiting his par- 
don.” 

“What a mess!” cried Genevieve; 
but Keefe said: “You planned that 
purposely, Mr. Appleby ?” 





Genevieve. 


“Of course,” was the straightforward 
reply. 

“Then I don’t see how you can ex- 
pect Mr. Wheeler’s help in the cam- 
paign.” 

“By offering him a complete pardon, 
of course.” 

“But go on with the story,’ demanded 
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Genevieve. “What did they do about 
the Massachusetts business ?” 

“As you see,” returned Appleby, “this 
house is built on the State line between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. It is 
carefully planned and built, and ail the 
rooms, or parts of rooms, that Mr. 
Wheeler uses or enters are on the Con- 
necticut side, yet the house is more than 
half in Massachusetts, which secures 
the estate to Mrs. Wheeler.” 

“Well, I never!’ Genevieve ex- 
claimed. “So that’s why he can’t go to 
the north arbor ;-it’s in Massachusetts!” 

“Of course it is. Also, he never goes 
into the northern end of the dining 
room or the living room.” 

“Or hall.” 

“Or hall. In fact, he is careful to 
keep on his own side of a definitely 
drawn line, and, therefore, complies 
with the restrictions. His den and his 
own bedroom and bath are all on the 
south side, while Mrs. Wheeler has a 
sitting room, boudoir and so forth on 
the north side. She and Maida can go 
all over the house, but Mr. Wheeler is 
restricted. However, they’re lived that 
way so long it has become second nature 
to them, and nobody bothers much 
about it.” 

“Do people know,” asked Keefe; “the 
neighbors, I mean?” 

“Oh, yes; but, as I say, it makes lit- 
tle confusion. The trouble comes, as 
Miss Lane suggested, when Wheeler 
wants to go to Boston or anywhere in 
Massachusetts.” 

“Yet that is a small thing, compared 
to his freedom,” observed Keefe. “I 
think he got off easy.” 

“But with Wheeler it isn’t so much 
the deprivation as the stigma. He longs 
for a full pardon, and would do most 
anything to have it, but he refuses to 
stand for Sam’s election, even with that 
for a bribe.” 

“You can’t pardon him now that you 
aren’t governor, can you, Mr, Ap- 
pleby ?” asked Genevieve. 


“IT can arrange to have it done. In 
fact, the present governor is ready and 
even anxious to pardon him; but I hold 
the key to that situation myself. You 
two needn’t know all the details, but 
now you know the principal points, and 
I expect you to utilize them.” 

“I’m willing enough,” and Genevieve 
rocked back and forth thoughtfully, 
“and I may think of a way; but, for the 
moment, [ don’t.” 

“Get chummy with Maida,” suggested 
Appleby. 

“Let me do that,” Keefe interrupted. 
“Without undue conceit, I believe I can 
influence the young lady, and I think 
Miss Lane, now that she knows the 
truth, can jolly up Mr. Wheeler to good 
effect.” 

“But, good gracious! What do you 
want me to do?” Genevieve said, gig- 
gling. ‘Say I entice the old gentleman 
over the line, his pardon is canceled 
and he’s a criminal; then you agree to 
ignore the lapse if he meets your 
wishes. Is that the idea?” 

Appleby smiled. “A little crude, Miss 
Lane. Besides, you couldn’t get him 
over the line. He’s too accustomed to 
his limitations to be caught napping, and 
not even your charms could decoy him 
over intentionally.” 

“Think so? Probably you’re right. 
Well, suppose I try to work through 
Maida. If I could persuade Mr. 
Wheeler that she suffers from _ the 
stigma of her father’s incomplete par- 
don———” 

“Yes, that’s it. This thing can’t be 
accomplished by brutal threats; it must 
be done by subtle suggestion and con- 
vincing hints.” 

“That’s my idea,” agreed Keefe. “If 
I can talk straight goods to Miss 
Wheeler and make her see how much 
better it would be for her father in his 
latter years to be freed from all touch 
of the past disgrace, she might coax him 
to listen to you.” 


“That’s right. Now you know what 























you're here for, just do what you can; 
‘but don’t make a mess of things. I’d 
rather you did nothing than to do some- 
thing foolish.” 

“Trust us,” Genevieve encouraged 
him, as she rose. “Me and Curt may 
not put over a big deal, but we won’t 
do anything silly.” 

The two men smiled as the girl, with 
a pleasant good night, went away to her 
own room. 

“She’s true blue,” said Keefe. 

“Yes, she is.” Appleby smiled. “All 
her frivolity is on the surface, like her 
powder and paint. That child has only 
my interests at heart. I quite appre- 
ciate it.” 

“I hope you think the same of me, 
Mr. Appleby.” 

“I do, Keefe. More, I trust you with 
my most confidential matters. Ill ad- 
mit I want this business here to come 
out in my favor. I can’t push Wheeler 
too hard, so I ask your help. But, as I 
hinted, I’ve one rod yet in pickle. If 
necessary I'll use it, but I’d rather not.” 

“Of course I hope you won't have to, 
but I'll admit I don’t see much chance 
of succeeding with the present outlook.” 

“To-morrow morning will tell. If we 
can’t work the thing through by noon, 
say, I'll spring my last trap. Good 
night, Keefe.” 

“Good night, Mr. Appleby.” 


Without apparent coercion the morn- 
ing hours brought about a cozy session 
on the south veranda with Miss Lane 
and Daniel Wheeler in attendance, while 
at the same time Keefe and Maida wan- 
dered over the beautiful park of the 
estate. 

Keefe had gently guided the conver- 
sation into confidential channels, and 
when he ventured to sympathize with 
the girl in regard to her father’s de- 
privation he was surprised at her ready 
acceptance of it. 


“Oh, you know, don’t you, Mr. 
Keefe!” she exclaimed. “But you don’t 
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know all it means to me. You see”— 
she blushed but went on steadily—“you 
see, I’m engaged to—to a man [J adore. 
And——” 

“Don’t tell me, if you’d rather not,” 
he murmured. 

“No, it’s a relief to tell, and, some- 
how, you seem so wise and strong.” 

“Go on then, please.” 

The kind voice helped her, and Maida 
resumed: “Well, Jeff—Mr. Allen— 
lives in Boston, and so £ 

“So it would be very awkward if 
your father couldn’t go there.” 

“Not only that—but I’ve made a vow 
never to stay in Massachusetts until my 
father can do so, too. Nothing would 
induce me to break that vow.” 

“Not even your fiancé?” said Keefe, 
astonished. 





“No; my father is more to me than 
any other man.” 

“Then you don’t truly love Mr. 
Allen.” 


“Oh, yes, I do—I do! But father 
is my idol. I don’t believe any girl ever 
adored her father as I do. All my life 
I’ve had only the one object: to make 
him forget, as far as possible, his trou- 
ble. Now, if I were to marry and leave 
him—why, I simply couldn’t do it!” 

“Can’t Mr. Allen live in Connecti- 
cut?” 

“No; his business interests are all in 
Boston, and he can’t be transplanted. 
Oh, if father could only do what Mr. 
Appleby wants him to, then we could all 
be happy.” 

“Can’t you persuade him?” 

“T’ve tried my best. Mother has 
tried, too. But, you see, it’s a matter 
of principle, and when principle is in- 
volved we are all in the same boat. 
Mother and I would scorn any wrong- 
doing quite as much as father does.” 

“And you'll give up your life happi- 
ness for a principle?” 

“Of course. 
Wouldn’t every 


Wouldn’t you? 
decent person? I 
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couldn’t live at all if I were knowingly 
doing wrong.” 

“But your——” 
abruptly. 

“IT know what you were going to say,” 
Maida spoke sadly ; “you were going to 
say my father did wrong. J don’t be- 
lieve he did.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“T know in my own heart. I know 
he is incapable of the crime he was 
charged with. I’m sure he is shielding 
some one, or else some one did it of 
whom he has no knowledge. But my 
father commit a crime? Never!” 

“Do you care to tell me the details?” 

“T don’t know why I shouldn't. It 
was long ago, you know, and dad was 
accused of forgery. It was proved, or 
the jury thought it was, and he was con- 
victed.” 

“And sentenced ?” 

“Yes; to a long prison term. But 
Governor Appleby pardoned him with 
that mean old proviso, that he never 
should step into Massachusetts!” 

“Was your mother then the heir to 
the Massachusetts property ?” 

“No; but Mr. Appleby knew she 
would be. So, when she did inherit, and 
had to live in Massachusetts to hold 
the estate, Mr. Appleby thought he had 
dad where he wanted him.” 

“Were they foes?” 

“Politically, yes. Because dad did all 
he could to keep Mr. Appleby from be- 
ing governor.” 

“But didn’t succeed ?” 

“No; but almost. So then Mr. Ap- 
pleby did this pardon trick to get even 
with father, and I think it turned out 
more serious than he anticipated. For 
mother took up the feud, and she got 
lawyers and all that and arranged to 
have the house built on the line between 
the two States.” 

“Was the estate she inherited on both 
sides of the line?” 

“Oh, no; but it was near the southern 
border of Massachusetts, and she 
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bought enough adjoining land to make 
the arrangement possible.” 

“Then the house isn’t on the ground 
she inherited ?” 

“Not quite, but the lawyers arranged 
it so that she really complies with the 
terms of the will; so it’s all right.” 

“Was your mother the only heir?” 

“So far as we can find out. I believe 
there was another branch of the family, 
but we haven't been able to trace it, so 
as the years go by, we feel more and 
more confident there’s no other heir. Of 
course, should one turn up, his claim 
would be recognized.” 

Further talk quickly convinced Keefe 
that there was no hope of persuading 
Maida Wheeler to influence or advise 
her father in any direction other than 
his idea of right. No amount of urging 
or arguing would make Wheeler see 
his duty other than he now saw it, or 
make Maida endeavor to change his 
views. With a sigh over his failure, 
Keefe deftly turned the talk in other 
channels, and then they strolled back to 
the house. 

As was to be expected, Genevieve had 
made no progress with her part of the 
plan. Her talk with Mr. Wheeler had 
availed nothing. He was courteous and 
kind; he was amused at her gay, merry 
little ways; he politely answered her 
questions, both serious and flippant, but 
absolutely nothing came of it all. 

Samuel Appleby had a short but 
straightforward conversation with Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

“Now, Sara,” he said, “remember I’m 
your old friend as well as your rela- 
tive.” 

“T don’t call you a relative,” she re- 
turned calmly. 

“A family connection, then; I don't 
care what you call it. And I’m going 
to speak right out, for I know better 
than to try sophistries. If you can get 
Dan to play my game regarding my 
son’s campaign, I'll see that he gets full 
pardon aftd at once. Then Maida can 
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marry young Allen, and you can all go 
to Boston to live.” 

“Sam Appleby, I’d rather never see 
Boston again, never have Dan see it, 
than to have him agree to indorse prin- 
ciples that he does not believe! And 
Dan feels the same way about it.” 

“But don’t you consider your daugh- 
Will you condemn Maida to a 


” 


ter? 
broken-hearted life ? 

“Maida must decide for herself. I 
think Jeffrey Allen will yet persuade her 
to leave her father. She is devoted to 
Dan, but she is deeply in love with Jeff, 
and it’s only natural she should go with 
him. Any other girl would do so with- 
out a second thought. Maida is un- 
usual, but I doubt if she can hold out 
much longer against her lover’s plead- 
ing.” 

“I think she will. Maida has your 
own unbreakable will.” 

“So be it, then. The child must make 
her own choice. But it doesn’t alter the 
stand Dan and I have taken.” 

“Nothing can alter that?” 

“Nothing, Samuel Appleby.” 

“That remains to be seen. Have I 
your permission to talk to Maida 
alone?” 

“Certainly. Why not? If you can 
persuade her to marry Jeff, I’ll be only 
too glad. If you find her determined 
to stand by her father, then the case 
remains as it is at present.” 

And so, as Maida returned from her 
walk with Keefe, she was asked to go 
for another stroll with Samuel Appleby. 

She assented, though with no show 
of pleasure at the prospect. 

But as they started off, she said: 
“I’m glad to have a talk with you, Mr. 
I want to appeal to your bet- 
ter nature.” 

“Good! That’s just what I want—to 
appeal to yours. Suppose you word 
your appeal first.” 

“Mine is simple to understand. It is 
only that, having had your way and 
having spoiled my father’s life for fif- 
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teen years, I ask you, in the name of 
humanity and justice, to arrange mat- 
ters so that his latter years of life shall 
be freed from the curse you put upon 
him.” 

“T didn’t put it upon him; he brought 
it on himself.” 

“He never committed that crime, and 
you know it!” 


“What do you mean by that?” Ap- 
pleby gave her a startled glance. 
Had Maida seen this glance, she 


might have been enlightened. But her 
eyes were cast down, and she went on: 
“T don’t know it surely, but I am posi- 
tive in my own heart father never did 
it. However, that’s past history. All I 
ask now is his full pardon, which I 
know you can bring about if you want 
to.” 

“And I will, willingly and gladly, if 
your father will grant my request.” 

“To put your son in as governor with 
the same political views that prevented 
my father from voting for you? You 
know he can’t do that.” 

“And yet you expect me to favor 
him.” 

“But don’t you see the difference? 
Your pardon will mean everything to 
father!” 

“And to you.” 

“Yes, but that’s a secondary consid- 
eration. I’d ask this for father just the 
same tf it meant disaster for me!” 

“IT believe you would.” Appleby 
gazed admiringly at the sweet, forceful 
face, the earnest eyes. 

“Of course I should! As I 
means happiness to him.” 

“And his consent means just as much 
to me.” 

“No, it doesn’t. That’s just it. Even 
though father doesn’t definitely help you 
in your son’s election, he will do noth- 


say, it 


ing to hinder. And that’s much the 
same.” 
“Tt’s far from being the same. His 


positive and definite help is a very dif- 
ferent matter from his negative lack of 
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interference. It’s the help I want. And 
I must have it. Do you suppose I’d 
come here and urge it, beg for it, if I 
didn’t think it absolutely necessary ?” 

“No; I suppose not. But I know he 
will never grant it, so you may as well 
give up hope.” 

“You know that, do you, Maida?’ 
Appleby’s voice was almost wistful. 

“TI most certainly do,” said the girl, 
nodding her head positively. 

“Then listen to me. I have one argu- 
ment yet unused. I’m going to use it 
now, and with you.” 

Maida looked up in alarm. Appleby’s 
face was stern; his tone betokened a 
final, even desperate, decision. 

“Oh, not with me!” she cried. “I— 
I’m only a girl; I don’t know about these 
things. Let’s go where father is.” 

“No, you are the one. In your hands 
must rest your father’s fate, your fa- 
ther’s future. Sit here, beneath the old 
sycamore. You know about the tree?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Never mind that now. I’ve only a 
few moments, but that’s time enough. 
You know, Maida, how your mother 
holds this estate?” 

“Yes; she must live in Massachusetts. 
Well, we do. The lawyers said 4 

“That isn’t the point; this is it: There 
is another heir.” 

“We've always thought it possible.” 
Maida spoke coolly, though a dull fear 
clutched her heart. 

“It’s more than a possibility, it’s a 
fact. I know it, and I know the heir.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Never mind for the moment. Suf- 
fice it to say that he doesn’t know it 
himself; that no one knows it but me. 
Now you and I know. No one else 
does. Do you understand ?” 

His keen gaze made her understand. 
” she faltered. 
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“You do understand,” he asserted. 
“You sense my proposition before I 
make it. And you have it right. You're 
a smart girl, Maida. Yes, I suggest 
that you and [ keep our secret, and that 
in return—for my silence you persuade 
your father to meet my wishes. Then 
he shall be fully pardoned, and all will 
be well.” 

“You criminal! You dishonest and 
dishonorable man!” she cried, her eyes 
blazing, her cheeks reddening with her 
righteous indignation. 

“There, there, my girl, have a care. 
You haven’t thought it all out yet. 
Doubtless you’re going to say that 
neither your father nor mother wants 
to remain here, if my statement is true.” 

“Of course I say that! They won't 
want to stay a minute! Who is the 
heir? Tell me!” 

“And have you thought what it will 
mean to them to leave this place? Have 
you realized that your father has no 
business interests nor can he find any at 
his age? Do you remember that your 
mother has no funds outside the estate 
she inherited? Do you want to plunge 
them into penury, into pauperism, in 
their declining years ?” 

“Yes, if honesty requires it,” but the 
sweet voice trembled at the thought. 

“Honesty is a good thing, a fine pol- 
icy, but you are a devoted daughter, and 
I remind you that to tell this thing I 
have told you means disaster, ruin for 
you and your parents. Young Allen 
can’t support them; they are unaccus- 
tomed to deprivation, and’”—he lowered 
his voice—“this heir I speak of has no 
knowledge of the truth. He misses 
nothing, since he hopes for nothing.” 

Maida looked at him helplessly. 

“I must think,” she said brokenly. 
“Oh, you are cruel, to put this respon- 
sibility on me.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, July 6th. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 


every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
next installment of this interesting serial. 














UCK” SILES, hesitating a 
moment, glanced up and 


down the wide street rapidly 

to make sure that he was not 
being observed, and then darted into 
the end of the alley. 

Fifteen feet from the alley’s mouth 
he stopped in the deep shadow cast 
by a friendly telephone pole. There, 
crouching in the darkness against a 
high board fence, he listened, waited 
for he knew not what, tried to urge 
himself to go on. 

It seemed peculiar to Buck Siles that 
he should feel something like fear this 
night, while engaged in such an enter- 
prise, and he blamed it on his two 
years in State’s prison, on the fact 
that a man was cowed there, no matter 
how great his soul or how indomitable 
his spirit. In the old days, before the 
prison term, Siles had known no fear, 
had felt no premonitions, had not taken 
cognizance of little thrills up and down 
his spine that serve as warnings to men 
of delicate nervous condition. 

In the distance some clock struck 
the hour of twelve. Siles had known 
that it was very close to midnight, and 
that was the hour he had selected. An 


hour before he had left his room in 
the ramshackle lodging house he called 
home, had slipped from it cautiously, 
and had made a journey through the 
poorer part of the city, across the wide 
retail section, into a district of splendid 
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residences and comfortable homes 
as Siles never had known. 

He had been very careful to avoid 
men connected with the police. Siles 
had been out of prison less than a 
month, and the officers of the law were 
watching him. It seemed to make no 
difference that he had a job. 

For Siles did have a job. That was 
a part of his plan, though it was 
against his nature to labor, save in ne- 
farious fashion. He had planned it 
all before leaving the prison. He had 
considered the past and had arrayed 
it against his future, and the one in- 
fluenced and to a certain extent con- 
trolled the other. 

Siles was a product of a questionable 
section of the city, offspring of a 
drunken father, and a mother who did 
not care. He had been reared in the 
streets, and at an early age had learned 
that, among his companions, anything 
legal was a show of weakness. 

He had sold newspapers now and 
then, but not from a motive of wanting 
to sticceed in business and get ahead 
in the world. When Siles sold news- 
papers, it had been because he was out 
of funds, due to some “crap” game, 
and wanted more funds to enter the 
game again. 

Then, grown older, he had joined 
with a gang of his own age, dominated 
by an older man, who gave instruction 
and took a large percentage of the 
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profits. Siles had learned to be a sneak 
thief, to steal pieces of junk, extra 
automobile tires, and things of that 
sort. 

Still later, he had branched out. He 
developed into a big man, and seemed 
to feel that he should engage in pur- 
suits where the risk and profits were 
commensurate with his size. He found 
that he did not possess the courage or 
the intelligence to be a burglar of the 
first class. And so he became a crim- 
inal coward—a hold-up man. 

For a time Siles was fortunate. The 
police had their suspicions, but could 
get no conclusive evidence. And then 
there came a night when Siles, partially 
under the influence of liquor, made a 
mistake. The pedestrian he attempted 
to rob at the point of a gun was a plain- 
clothes man. He came up fighting— 
and Buck Siles found himself a pris- 
oner, with no hope of avoiding convic- 
tion, 

His trial was before Judge Arlengon. 
Siles lost hope when he learned that 
such was to be the case. Judge Arlen- 
gon was harsh where habitual criminals 
were concerned, though merciful in 
cases where he thought it would do 
good. He was rapidly making a repu- 
tation that was nationwide. In a way 
he was a genius. He had peculiar 
habits and methods, but no man ques- 
tioned his integrity. 

Since it was Siles’ first offense, 
officially, the penalty was a light one— 
two years in prison. Siles had ex- 
pected that. But Judge Arlengon, hav- 
ing studied the defendant, took occa- 
sion during his pronouncement of the 
sentence to point a moral. He traced the 
career of Buck Siles and showed how 
an improper environment can make a 
criminal out of a man who otherwise 
might be an honest workman and a 
credit to the State and nation. Buck 
Siles, not having mental capacity 
enough to understand, took all this to 
himself. Judge Arlengon, he thought, 
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was going out of his way to paint him 
in black colors. In his heart was born 
an abiding hatred of the jurist. 

In prison Buck Siles blamed every 
trouble on the judge. If he was pun- 
ished for an infraction of the rules, 
he did not curse the warden or the 
guards, but the judge who had sen- 
tenced him. This state of mind de- 
veloped until it was an obsession with 
him. A half-nurtured brain may be a 
dangerous thing. 

Then Buck Siles began to plan 
against the day of his release. He 
would make Judge Arlengon pay. He 
even threatened that he would do so, 
boasted of what he would accomplish, 
and though he spoke only of men of 
his own ilk, word of it reached offi- 
cial ears. 

Released from prison, Siles was 
careful at first, for he knew that he 
was being watched. He got a job as 
a wharf worker to throw aside sus- 
picion, but in this he was unsuccessful. 
The police were not at all convinced 
as to his reformation. 

And, through his friends, Siles con- 
tinued to plan. He had an idea that 
he was going to play a clever game. 
He had no intention of confronting 
Judge Arlengon and_ shooting him 
down. Siles had a horror of the chair. 

But he would strike, for all that, 
and make a profit out of it. He would 
steal the effects of Judge Arlengon at 
every opportunity. And to-night he 
was to begin. He was to steal the 
judge’s high-powered racing roadster. 

To some it might have seemed pecul- 
iar that a dignified judge would own 
such an automobile, but not to those 
who knew Arlengon well. The judge 
thought out his legal problems and un- 
tangled judicial complications while 
driving at a high rate of speed along 
the roads in the vicinity of the city. 
Out on some broad highway, back in 
the hills or along the shore of the river, 
the jurist would send his heavy car at 
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top speed, and when he returned he 
would go to his bed, sleep like a baby, 
and the following day render some de- 
cision that would gain him greater ad- 
miration. 

Buck Siles knew all about that. And 
he felt that, in stealing the roadster, he 
not only would be making a comfort- 
able profit for himself, but also would 
be striking at the judge in a tender 
spot. For the judge loved the car as 
many horsemen love their favorite 
mounts. A new one, no matter how 
expensive or gorgeous, would not be 
so good until he had driven it hundreds 
of miles and had learned all its little 
habits. An engine has a disposition, 
a soul, much the same as a high-bred 
animal. 

Buck Siles had planned the thing 
well. He even had a key that would 
fit the lock in the big alley doors of 
the garage. He had visited the neigh- 
borhood a few times at night and had 
gathered what information he could. 

He would unlock the doors and roll 
them back silently, he had decided. He 
would release the brake of the big 
roadster and gently roll the car back 
into the alley, start the almost noiseless 
engine and guide the car, its lamps 
dark, through the alley for a distance 
of a couple of blocks or so, and then 
snap on the lights, put on speed, and 
drive out of the city. 

The car was known to hundreds of 
persons, but, crouched down in the seat 
behind the wheel, his hat pulled low 
over his forehead, Buck Siles hoped to 
travel without interruption, for he 
banked on everybody who knew the 
car, believing that the judge himself 
was driving it. The hat Buck Siles wore 
was even like that which the judge 
used on such nocturnal trips. 

At the edge of the city Buck Siles 
would be met by another man, who 
would take charge of the car and drive 
it on to a barn on an abandoned farm 
some thirty miles away. Buck Siles 
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would return to his lodging house, and 
in the morning go to work on the 
wharf as usual. In the barn, the 
judge’s valuable roadster would be al- 
tered so that no man would know it, 
and later it would be sold through a 
dealer in stolen cars, who conducted 
his business in another city. 

“There can’t be any slip,” Buck Siles 
told himself. “It'll net me a nice, little 
profit—and I’m hopin’ it will worry 
that judge some. He needs to be 
worried !” 

Buck Siles cursed the judge again 
beneath his breath, and went on up the 
alley, hugging close to the high board 
fence, walking slowly and _ silently, 
stopping now and then to listen and 
to look toward the distant street. 

Two cross streets he passed without 
being observed, and then he found him- 
self in the block where Judge Arlengon 
lived. He was more cautious now. 
There seemed to be no lights in the 
judge’s house at the rear except one 
on the top floor, and Siles knew that 
was in the servants’ quarters. 

He came near the garage and 
crouched against the fence again to 
watch and listen for a time. The 
garage was dark, and the alley doors 
were closed. Buck Siles knew well of 
the judge’s habit of taking nocturnal 
drives, and he was hoping that this was 
a night when Arlengon chose to remain 
at home. 

Buck Siles was feeling nervous again, 
and he could not understand it. He 
tried to tell himself that it was because 
he was so recently out of prison that 
he still was cowed. Surely, there was 
nothing so extrahazardous in unlock- 
ing those doors and rolling out an 
automobile. 

Yet Siles was gripped by a peculiar 
feeling. It was as though some subtle 
warning was being conveyed to him, 
and he was unable to read it and to 
understand. He felt himself shivering, 
and though the night was chilly it was 
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not chilly enough to make him do that. 
It was something besides the tempera- 
ture of the night. 

“No sense in feelin’ this way,” he 
growled to himself. 

Then he slipped forward along the 
fence until he touched the corner of 
the garage. Again he listened—again 
he heard nothing except the faint 
rustling of the breeze through the trees 
on the street in front. He took the 
key from his pocket, inserted it in the 
lock, turned it. Inch by inch he rolled 
back one of the big, heavy doors and 
fastened it. Then, after listening a 
moment longer, he rolled back the 
other. 

A nauseating odor reached his nos- 
trils. Buck Siles sniffed at it and 
grinned. 

“So he’s been out already,” he told 
himself. “The judge has had his little 
ride and has put the horse back in the 
barn, eh? Gosh, how that gas stinks! 
Must have raced his engine after he 
got in here, so as to leave her warm. 
Rotten smell!” 

Buck Siles did not know exactly that 
gas and oil from the heated engine 
were giving off the odor, but he was 
smelling it, and subconsciously at- 
tempted to avoid inhaling it more than 
necessary. He walked slowly along the 
side of the car and reached in and re- 
leased the brake. He found that the 
car was not locked. 

“Mighty careless of the judge,” he 
said, chuckling. “Not that it would 
have bothered me any, since I’ve got 
a bunch of special keys. Makes it a 
little easier—that’s all.” 

He touched the hood and darted back- 
ward. The hood was warm, and that 
meant the car had not been put up 
very long. The judge, Siles believed, 
had returned from a ride within the 
past few minutes. Very good! He 





probably had gone into the house and 
retired, and Buck Siles had no need 
to fear his sudden appearance. 
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Once more that unexplainable shiver 
chased up and down Buck Siles’ spine, 
and he shuddered a bit. He shook his 
shoulders as though to throw off a 
feeling he did not relish. Once more 
he stepped to the side of the car. 


II. 


Detective Merriwale, of the city 
police department, had been sent to a 
country club a short distance outside 
of the city limits to investigate minor 
thefts from the lockers of members. 
At the club he had met several gentle- 
men to whom he was well and favor- 
ably known, and had remained talking 
for some time after concluding his in- 
vestigation. 

He walked from the club to the end 
of the nearest car line, took a surface 
car, and journeyed down into the city. 
At a certain point he left the car to 
transfer to another line. 

Thereupon, Detective Merrivwale 
walked into a set of circumstances due 


to prove the undoing of Buck Siles, 


though Merriwale did not know it, and 
was not thinking of Buck Siles or any 
of his ilk. 

A block down the street a small fire 
had broken out. Fire department ap- 
paratus charged past Merriwale, and 
for a few minutes the corner was 
blocked with engines, ladder trucks, 
and lines of hose. Traffic at the corner 
was stopped for the time being. 

Buck Siles, piloting the judge’s big 
roadster along the avenue, drove into 
this jam and was obliged to stop. He 
glanced around quickly and came to 
the decision that it would be better to 
turn around, get back down the street. 
cross to the next avenue, and so con- 
tinue out of the city. He saw that he 
had ample room, and started to turn 
the roadster. 

It was a sort of fate that, in turning 
it, he brushed against the curb on the 
opposite side of the street, and the 














front fender of the car almost struck 
Detective Merriwale. The detective, 
glancing up as he stepped quickly back- 
ward, saw and recognized Buck Siles— 
and saw and recognized the car. He 
knew a few things concerning Siles and 
the judge, too, and he had the knack 
of acting instantly. 

Merriwale was on the running board 
of the roadster before Siles got the car 
straightened out and was able to put 
on speed. An automatic gleamed in 
Merriwale’s hand, and his eyes glit- 
tered. 

“Drive slowly to the corner and stop 
at the curb, Siles,” Detective Merri- 
wale said in a low, tense voice. “And 
sit still when you stop the car, and 
keep your hands on the steering wheel. 
Don’t forget this last little request, 
Siles !” 

Buck Siles gulped and did as he had 
been commanded, since there was noth- 
ing else he could do. He knew that he 
had lost—that his first act of vengeance 
against Judge Arlengon was his un- 
doing. A single sob sounded in his 
throat; Siles was thinking that, in a 
few days, he would be returned to the 
big prison up the river. 

He stopped the car at the corner, 
gulped again, and attempted some 
show of bravado. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked. 

“That is what I want to know,” 
Merriwale said. “Since when did you 
become chauffeur to Judge Arlengon?” 

“I—I don’t understand,” Siles stam- 
mered. 

“This is the judge’s car, and it is 
past midnight,’ Merriwale informed 
him. “You’re not very smooth, Buck. 
You’ve been telling around that you’d 
get even with the judge, and three or 
four nights you prowled around the 
judge’s place. Think you weren't be- 
ing watched? I think we'll ride down 
to headquarters, Buck.’ 

“But, Mr. Merriwale 

“And we'll start at once,” 
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Merriwale continued, a stern note in 
his voice. “I thought that job of yours 
on the wharf was a blind. It’s not on 
the books of life that you could live 
only by the sweat of your brow, Buck. 
Start on—to headquarters!” 

Buck Siles, his heart heavy, did as 
he had been directed, for he knew that 
there was no escape. Already he saw 
himself in court, and was planning a 
plea that he hoped would reach a tender 
spot in the heart of the judge. This 
would be his second incarceration, and 
would be longer, no doubt. If he could 
get some good lawyer 

Headquarters reached, they left the 
car at the curb, and Detective Merri- 
wale took Buck Siles inside. He ex- 
plained to the night captain, and the 
captain instructed a desk sergeant to 
get Judge Arlengon’s house on the tele- 
phone and ask a few questions. Buck 
Siles sat on a bench in the detention 
room, Merriwale sitting across from 
him and watching him closely. 





“Hard lines, Buck,’ he said. “But 
it is doubly your own fault. A man 


like you couldn’t go straight, of course, 
yet you had a chance to do it. And it 
certainly was a mistake to boast about 
what you were going to do to the judge. 
We've been watching you because of 
those little boasts—understand? Every 
stool pigeon in town reported what you 
had said. There’s just one thing, Buck 
—you never planned to handle that 
car yourself, and if you'll put us wise 
to the car-thief gang, I'll try to get 
you off with a common jail sentence. 
Think it over, Buck!” 

The captain stepped into the room. 
“No chance for a small jail sen- 
tence!” he said gruffly. “Well, Buck, 
this is the end for you, I guess.” 

“What—what do you mean?” 
gasped. 

“You don’t know, I 
captain replied, with a 
did you expect to get 
Buck ?”’ 


Siles 
suppose,” the 
sneer. ‘How 
away with it, 
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“T—I don’t understand 

“Shut up!” the captain commanded. 
“We've got you, and you know it. It'll 
be the electric chair for you, Buck 
Siles !’” 

Siles sprang to his feet, but without 
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intention of making an attack or at- 


tempting an escape. He was merely 
bewildered, and the peculiar thrill was 
running up and down his back again. 

“What—what—” he gasped. 

“Judge Arlengon has been found in 
his garage—dead,” the captain said. 
“His head was smashed with a heavy 
sledge. So you got square with the 
judge, didn’t you, Buck? And now 
you'll have to go to the chair!” 

Buck Siles screamed like a madman 
and collapsed on the bench again. 

“Tt’s a lie—a lie!’ he cried. “You're 
playing with me! I never saw the 
judge to-night—haven’t seen him for 
more than two weeks ’ 

“And you were caught driving his 
car a 

“Yes—yes!” Buck Siles gasped. “I 
stole his car, all right. I was going to 
sell it. I was going to steal things 
from the judge as fast as I could.” 

“Better tell us about it,” said the 
captain, winking at Detective Merri- 
wale. 

“Yes, sir—I’ll tell you, sir. I had 
it all planned to steal the car, and I 
went up there just at midnight. I had 
been there before a couple of times to 
look over the ground. I had a key to 
fit the lock on the garage. I opened 
the doors and rolled the car out, sir, and 
then drove it away. And Mr. Merri- 
wale caught me at that corner where 
the fire department was blocking the 
way. That’s all, sir!” 

“And while you were in the garage 
you met the judge and killed him!” the 
captain accused. 

“No, sir—I 

“Your story is mighty thin, Buck!” 

“T’ve told the truth, sir 

“Rats!” the captain said. “It’s a 
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cinch—this case. But we'll make 
sure of you, Buck. A fine man like the 
judge to be killed by a rat like you! 
Merriwale, call Noggins here, please!” 

Merriwale hurried in search of Nog- 
gins, who belonged to the homicide 
squad, for the case belonged to the 
homicide squad now. Buck Siles re- 
mained on the bench, crying that he 
had not done this thing, trying to make 
the captain believe. He ceased his rav- 
ing when Detective Peter Noggins 
walked into the room and looked at 
him. 

Detective Noggins was easily the 
freak of the force. He did not look at 
all like a detective. He was a small 
man, with stooped shoulders, and wore 
spectacles. He appeared like an over- 
worked, half-ill bookkeeper. It was 
with difficulty that he had passed the 
physical examination, and, at the time 
of his appointment, the chief had 
gnashed his teeth with rage and called 
upon high heaven to witness that he 
could not have an efficient force when 
they accredited such men to him. 

But Detective Peter Noggins, early 
in his career, had demonstrated that he 
possessed brains and also the rare fac- 
ulty of knowing exactly how to use 
them. His methods were peculiarly 
his own, but he got results. What 
others on the force called a mystery 
was no mystery to Peter Noggins. He 
simply applied common sense to the 
facts and arrived at a conclusion. 

Peter Noggins heard the captain’s 
story and then turned toward Buck 
Siles. 

“T didn’t do it—didn’t do it!” Siles 
cried. “There must be some mistake. 
I stole the car—I admit it—but I never 
saw the judge. Why, I was plannin’ 
to steal things from him right along. 
I wouldn’t have planned that if I meant 
to kill him.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t mean to kill 
him,” the captain said. “But it is 
possible that he walked into the garage 




















and caught you trying to get away with 
the car, and that you were forced to 
hit him. The mistake you made was 
in hitting him a bit too hard and crush- 
ing his skull.” 

“I didn’t!” Siles 
never saw the judge to-night. 
that I took the car - 

Noggins grunted and turned toward 
the door, and the captain ordered Buck 
Siles put into a cell. In the corridor 
outside, Peter Noggins struggled into 
a topcoat. 

“Take Merriwale with you, Nog- 
gins,” the captain said. “He caught 
Siles with that roadster. Drive the 
car up, if you wish.” 

“Can’t drive,” Noggins said. 

“T’ll drive it,” Merriwale declared. 

They hurried to the street and 
sprang into the car, and Merriwale 
guided the monster carefully up the 
street, glad to have a chance of driving 
it. 

“Looks like curtains for Siles,” he 
said. 

“Hard to tell now,” 
marked with a grunt. 

“Are you crazy, Noggins? What 
could be more plain? Siles has been 
threatening to get Judge Arlengon, who 
sentenced him. He’s been hanging 
around the judge’s place. He simply 
waited until the judge went to the 
garage to take a night drive, and then 
smashed him on the head and didn’t 
have any more sense than to try to 
get away in the car.” 

“Hard to tell,” Noggins said. 
you take a look at Siles?” 

“Yes. What about it?” 

“Didn’t act like a guilty murderer.” 

“Rats! He was playing a part to 
try to save himself.” 

“THasn’t sense enough to act well,” 
Noggins declared. 

“I caught him 
didn’t 1?” 

“Surely. 


screamed. a | 
I admit 





Noggins re- 


“Did 


with the roadster, 


He was stealing the car, 
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but that doesn’t say he murdered the 
judge.” 

“Seems to me you have a lot of sym- 
pathy for Siles.” 

‘Not at all. Born crook,” Noggins 
grunted. “Ought to be sent up again 
for stealing the car. But I don’t want 
to see a man go to the chair for some- 
thing he didn’t do. Haven’t made a 
decision, of course. Look over the 
ground first.” 

They drove through the alley to the 
rear of the garage. The lights were 
on, and two frightened servants were 
standing there. The coroner’s men had 
not yet arrived. 

Peter Noggins took charge, and 
made an immediate investigation. The 
body of the judge was stretched on the 
floor of the garage at one side. The 
head was crushed. Beside the body 
was a heavy sledge, the head of it 
stained dark red. 

“Who found him?” Noggins asked. 

“T found him, together with the foot- 
man, sir,” the butler said. “I knew 
that the judge was going to take a ride, 
and saw him come to the garage. 
There were no lights on, and I did not 
hear the car driven away. I waited 
almost fifteen minutes, sir. And then 
I heard the doors of the garage open 
softly. I realized, sir, that the car was 
being driven slowly along the alley 
with the lights out, and thought it 
peculiar. So I called the footman, and 
we came out to investigate, sir, and 
found—this.” 

“See anybody prowling around?” 

“No, sir. It was very dark, of 
course, and the light on the corner 
does not reach the garage.” 

“How about the sledge hammer ?” 

“Tt belongs here in the garage, sir— 
has been here as long as I can re- 
member.” 


“Um!” Noggins grunted, and De- 
tective Merriwale grinned. Nothing 
could be more simple, Merriwale 


thought. Caught trying to steal the 
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car, Buck Siles had grasped the nearest 
thing at hand, the heavy sledge, and 
had struck a fatal blow. 

The coroner’s men arrived at this 
juncture, and Detective Noggins 
stepped back and let them conduct an in- 
vestigation of their own. Then he took 
the coroner’s physician aside and held 
a whispered eenversation with him, 
and ordered the body removed. 

When the coroner’s men had gone, 
Noggins instructed the two servants to 
return to the house, and then, while 
Merriwale sat in a corner and waited, 
Noggins made a more minute examina- 
tion of the garage. 

He examined the doors and the win- 
dows, closing all of them tightly. The 
sides of the garage were plastered, but 
the ceiling was not sealed, and there 
were heavy rafters above. Detective 
Noggins got upon a bench and in- 
spected the rafters, grunted, got down 
again. He went across to the fatal 
sledge, which had not been touched, 
and he bent over it and looked at it 
closely. When he stood up again, there 
was a gleam in his eyes. 

“Life is a funny thing,” Noggins 
said. “Death comes swiftly, and when 
it is the least expected. Little acci- 
dents can wreck the lives of men at 
any time.” 

“What’s all that got to do with a 
crook like Buck Siles?”’ Merriwale 
wanted to know. 

Peter Noggins did not answer. 
stead, he beckoned Merriwale 
through the front. 

“Merriwale, we'll run the car into 
the yard and leave it,” he said. “We'll 
leave the garage undisturbed for the 
present. And then we'll get back to 
headquarters.” 





” 


In- 
out 


III. 


“Well?” the captain asked. 

Merriwale and Peter Noggins were 
back in the private office, ready to 
make a report. 
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“Looks like a cinch to me, chief,” 
Merriwale said. “The judge’s head 
was crushed with a sledge hammer 
they kept in the garage. The judge 
went to take one of his night drives, 
opened the door and walked in on Siles, 
and Siles smashed him a bit too hard 
and then, in a panic, tried to get away 
with the car.” 

“IT suppose so,” the captain said. 
“That right, Noggins?” 

“T don’t think so, sir. 

“You mean you think Siles didn’t 
do it?” 

“T’ll know in a few minutes, sir,” 
Noggins said. “The coroner’s physi- 
cian promised to telephone me here. 
And I'd like to have Buck Siles in here, 
sir.” 

The captain had Siles brought into 
the office. Siles was almost like a mad- 
man, “I didn’t do it!” he kept repeat- 
ing. 

“You keep quiet and answer a few 
questions,” Peter Noggins said. “And 
don’t make any mistakes, either. You 
had a key to the doors of the garage?” 

Wee. -Gin.” 

“After you had opened the doors, 
what did you do?” 

“Slipped inside and along the car,” 
Buck Siles said. 

“Tell me everything—every 
thing,” Noggins demanded. 

“Well, I was startled at first. The 
garage seemed to be full of dead gas— 
you know, that odor that comes from 
an engine that has been raced, or after 
a cold engine has been started.” 

“Go on.” 

“That told me that the car had been 
running recently,” Buck Siles said. “I 
was a bit amused at that, for I thought 
the judge had been taking one of his 
night rides, and had come home to go 
to bed. I wouldn’t have to worry 
about him walking in on me, you see.” 

“Go on,” Noggins commanded. 

“IT walked along the car and released 
the brake, so I could roll the car out. 


” 


little 

















The ignition wasn’t locked, sir, and I 
supposed the judge had been careless. 
And the hood was hot.” 

“Sure of that?” Noggins snapped. 

“Yes, sir. It was hot, and that told 
me the judge had been out with the car 
and had just put it up. I backed the 
car out of the garage, ran it down the 
alley a couple of blocks without turning 
on the lights, and then snapped on the 
lights, turned into a street, and started 
to make my get-away. And that’s all 
I know, sir. I never killed the judge— 
I didn’t see him at all.” 

“Thin tale!” Merriwale put in. 

“T have an idea that he is telling the 
truth,” Noggins said. 

“Noggins, you’re insane. He’s been 
threatening the judge, and to-night he 
got the chance to do for him 

Noggins was called to the telephone. 
When he returned, his face was beam- 
ing. 

“Ready to report now, sir,” he told 
the captain. “That message was from 
the coroner’s physician.” 

“Well?” the captain asked. 

Peter Noggins sat down at one end 
of the desk and looked over at the 
prisoner. 

“Buck Siles,” he said, “you’re no 
good. You’re not a man who has 
made a slip and are to be pitied. You’re 
a born crook, reared among crooks. 
You’re a natural thief—but you're not 
a murderer!” 

Buck Siles gulped his relief. The 
captain and Detective Merriwale 
merely stared. 

“Nothing much to this case,” Nog- 
gins said. “I judged from Siles’ man- 
ner that he never killed the judge, but 
I couldn’t go much on that, of course. 
I wanted proof. If Siles didn’t kill 
him, who did? Now, I know.” 

“Well, who killed him, then?” 

“Accident,” said Peter Noggins. 
“Let this thing be a lesson to you, Siles. 
You were pretty close to the chair. 
Almost any jury would have convicted 
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you. When you get out of prison 
again, better try to live a decent life.” 

“Tell us, man!” the captain com- 
manded. 


“Very well, sir. The judge, wanting 
to take a night drive, went to the ga 
rage. It was chilly, and so he did not 


before starting the car. 


open the doors 
He got into the car, touched the starter, 
and raced the engine to get it hot. 
That garage, captain, is sealed tight. 
And there is nothing more poisonous 
than carbon monoxide, that comes from 
a big car just being started when the 
engine is cold. 

“The judge felt himself growing un- 
conscious. He stumbled out of the car. 
He had been using the foot accelerator, 
and when he got out, the gas was shut 
off. And the car has an attachment 
that cuts off the ignition automatically 
if a man forgets to turn it off. Gasping 
with the fumes of the poisonous gas, 
the judge- started to get to the front 
door and out into the air. But he was 
rapidly being overcome. He staggered, 
crashed against the wall. That sledge 
was on a rafter above. The jar against 
the wall dislodged it. It fell, and 
struck the judge on the temple, killing 
him. 

“A few minutes later, Siles got into 
the garage. He didn’t turn on the 
lights. .He smelled the foul odor, and 
he found the engine still warm. He 
rolled the car ou: and drove away, not 
knowing that he had been within a few 
feet of the judge’s lifeless body.” 

“T’ve got to have more than a theory,” 
the captain said. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Peter Noggins. 
“That sledge was covered with dust, 
for instance. And the handle failed to 
show that anybody had grasped it and 
wiped away the dust. Not a hand 
mark on it, sir. And the rafter showed 
plainly where the sledge had been lay- 
ing in the dust. No man smashed the 
judge with that sledge. 
against the wall. There was plaster 


His be vdly was 
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on one of the shoulders of his coat, 
showing where he lurched against it 
as he fell. It was plain that he struck 
it heavily enough to dislodge the sledge 
hammer. 

“And I spoke to the coroner’s phy- 
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him—the carbon monoxide did it, sir, 
according to the doctor.” 

Buck Siles was sobbing his relief, 
The captain ordered him taken back 
to his cell. 

“You’re one lucky man, Siles,” he 


said. “If Peter Noggins hadn’t used 
his brains on this case, you’d be as good 
as executed right now.” 


sician, sir, at the garage. He just 
called me up, sir, and he says that the 
judge was dead before the sledge struck 
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TELEPHONE TRAPS MURDERER 


HEN Armin Richtman stabbed Jacob Blumenthal and saw his quarry fall 

to the ground he ran away, but later he could not resist the impulse to 

telephone his victim’s office to find out the man’s condition. This action brought 

about the prompt arrest of Richtman on a charge of murder. While the person 

who answered the telephone call was giving the assailant evasive responses to 

his questions policemen were speeding to the telephone booth from which he was 
making his inquiries. 

Richtman had warned Blumenthal several times to stop annoying his wife 
with attentions, but the man gave no heed to the advice. Then, in desperation, 
Richtman went to the office building where Blumenthal was employed and waited 
for him to go to lunch. The two men met in the street. Richtman drew a 
knife and slashed Blumenthal’s throat, severing an artery and causing the man’s 
death a few minutes later. 

Having run away immediately after stabbing his wife’s unwelcome admirer, 
Richtman did not know how serious a crime he had committed. He was, how- 
ever, worried and so telephoned Blumenthal’s office. 

Police officers were in the room when the call came. A few words scribbled 
on a bit of paper told them that the murderer was on the other end of the 
telephone wire. While Richtman was kept in suspense about Blumenthal’s con- 
dition the police were using another telephone and learning from the operator 
the station from which his message was being sent. Then they jumped into 
an aytomobile and went to the address given them. Richtman was arrested 
before he learned that he had killed his opponent. 


PATROL WAGON HAS ROOM FOR CHIEF OF POLICE 


HE patrol wagon which is being built in a motor truck factory at Lima, 
Ohio, for the use of the police department of La Paz, Bolivia, combines 
comfort for the chief of police of that place, with practical service. There are 
three compartments in the wagon. One, for the chief, is luxuriously furnished, 
being equipped with two swivel chairs upholstered in blue leather, has a blue 
carpet on the floor, curtains at the windows, and an electric cigar lighter. A 
second compartment is for the driver of the car, and the third, which is much 
larger and at the rear, is for the conveyance of prisoners. Fitted to the backs 


of the seats in the prisoners’ section are rings to which offenders will be chained 
while they are being transported to court or jail. 
be installed in all the compartments. 


Electric-lighting fixtures will 














One of America’s Most Notable Criminals, 
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IHHEN Charles Dickens visited 
Boston on his first trip to 
America, among the emi- 
' nent men who were presented 
to him was John White Webster, a dis- 
tinguished graduate of ais who 
had personality and charm as well as 
many intellectual gifts. There was 
nothing austere in his appearance, and 
the cultivating of science had _ not 
robbed him of his ability to enjoy the 
good things of life. He was very fond 
of entertaining, and it must have af- 
forded him the keenest pleasure to have 
been a participator in the program 
drawn up by the generous Bostonians in 
honor of the great English novelist. In 
that city of sound learning and pro- 
found scholarship J. W. Webster, 
M. A.,, M. D., Ewing professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy in Harvard 
University, member of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the 
London Geological Society, and of the 
St. Petersburg Mineralogical 
was a personage of importance. 
Dickens, doubtless, —— all about 
Doctor Webster when he left Boston, 
but more than twenty-five years later 
the novelist made a special pilgrimage 
to the Medical College in Grove Street, 
inspect the scene of the 
crime which in the meantime had given 
the professor an unhappy notoriety; 
cultured sci- 





Society, 


Soston, to 


for the genial doctor, the 





entist, the popular society man, and the 
indulgent parent, committed one of the 
most fiendish murders to be found in 
the long and dark annals of crime. His 
prototype has been found at various 
times in the past, but, after all, such 
men as Palmer and Pritchard were 
tenth-rate practitioners, provincial scio- 
lists who had no pretensions to the at- 
tainments of Doctor Webster, who, in 
the gallery of scoundrels, holds a unique 
position. 

The root cause of Webster’s down- 
fall was extravagance. The pursuit of 
science seldom results in the overtak- 
ing of a fortune, and the professor, 
heedless of this, lived at a rate which 
speedily threatened bankruptcy. Con- 
scious of his superiority, he wished for 
opportunities to emphasize it, and con- 
was in the habit of giv- 
resi- 


sequently he 
ing dinner parties at his 
dence at Cambridge, a suburb of Bos- 
and taking the lead socially when 
Medical College did claim his 
he had no private means, 
were small, Web- 
ster was never debt. When he 
met Charles Dickens he was already in- 
and during succeeding 
seven years the man of pleasure’s most 
constant evolving 
schemes to prevent the 
his household furniture turning 
him and his family into the He 
borrowed from friends and acquaint- 


pleasant 


ton, 
the not 
services, As 
and as his earnings 
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volved, the 
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ances, and, knowing that he was deal- 
ing with men of honor, he bound each 
of them to secreey, and in this way man- 
aged to maintain his reputation. 

Almost the first person he approached 
with a request for a loan was Doctor 
George Parkman, who practiced medi- 
cine at No. 8 Walnut Street, Bos- 
ton. The latter’s brother, Doctor 
Francis Parkman, was a well-known 
preacher, and Webster was not only 
one of his parishioners, but a close 
friend, and George Parkman, who was 
passionately attached to the products of 
the United States mint, did not refuse 
the professor’s request, believing that 
it provided him with a safe investment. 
In 1842 he began to advance moderate 
amounts to Webster, who repaid and 
borrowed again, and gave Doctor Park- 
man to understand that he borrowed 
from no one else. But there were al- 
ways crises in the Webster ménage, and 
the harassed professor often had to ap- 
peal to others to save his home. 

For more than six years Webster 
led his double life. Never absent from 
his place in the Medical College, he was 
regarded as a model teacher and worthy 
of his distinguished position. His lec- 
tures were well attended, and his devo- 
tion to research characteristic of the in- 
quiring scholar, for it was nothing un- 
usual for Professor Webster to experi- 
ment behind locked doors in his labora- 
tory for many hours daily. He had, of 
course, a special suite of rooms re- 
served for his own exclusive use at 
the college, and they contained so many 
dangerous chemicals that they were 
very rarely entered by strangers. 

When 1849 dawned Professor Web- 
ster’s position was apparently an envi- 
able one. In general society he was a 
favorite, and at the college he was 
greatly respected. There had been vague 
rumors concerning his finances, but he 
gave no indication that he had any wor- 
ries, and few of his fellow professors 
so regularly attended ‘to their duties; 
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but for all that Webster must have ex- 
pected exposure daily. He must have 
been well aware that the tall, sallow- 
skinned Doctor Parkman, _ pigeon- 
chested and with legs and arms like 
sticks, would not be satisfied with ex- 
cuses much longer, and that it was 
merely a question of a few weeks be- 
fore he would discover that he had been 
cheated. Parkman had the reputation 
of being a relentless creditor, and he 
was the one man of whom the professor 
was afraid. 

The final crisis originated in a most 
trivial incident. One day Doctor Park- 
man and his brother-in-law, Mr. Shaw, 
passed Webster in the street. 

“By the way,” said Shaw, who was 
a wealthy merchant, “what salary does 
Doctor Webster get at Harvard?” 

“Twelve hundred dollars a_ year,” 
answered Parkman, who was only too 
well acquainted with the professor’s 
finances. 

“That’s not enough for a man of his 
talents!” Shaw exclaimed with warmth. 
“No wonder he’s had to mortgage his 
collection of minerals to me for a sum 
equal to his annual salary. I’m not 
surprised he’s hard up.” 

“What do you mean?” said Parkman 
sharply. “If Webster has given you 
his cabinet of minerals he had no right 
to, for I’ve already got a mortgage on 
them, and, in fact, on all he possesses.” 

The news startled the merchant, and 
when his brother-in-law insisted upon 
taking him to his house in Walnut 
Street and showing him the papers in 
Doctor Webster’s handwriting, giving 
Doctor Parkman all his property as se- 
curity for money lent, he realized that 
the smooth-tongued professor had 
committed a criminal act. But he was 
good-natured and easy-going, and he 
never had any intention of taking ad- 
vantage of his discovery to compel his 
debtor to return the twelve hundred 
dollars. Doctor Parkman, however, 
was infuriated, and there and then he 

















declared that he would call on Web- 
ster and give him a “piece of his mind.” 

The next day Parkman and Webster 
had a stormy interview in the latter’s 
rooms at the Medical College, the doc- 
tor threatening to expose the profes- 
sor and ruin him if he did not pay back 
the borrowed money. Parkman could 
have caused Webster’s expulsion from 
Havard by informing the president of 
the university of what had happened, 
and, of course, it was his duty to have 
done so; but, knowing that exposure 
would result in the loss of the hundreds 
of dollars he had advanced, he con- 
sented to wait a few months longer. 
For the honor of Harvard he ought to 
have suffered the loss of the compara- 
tively trivial amount owed him, but 
Doctor Parkman’s love of money made 
him forget his duty to his Alma Mater, 
and eventually he lost his life through 
the affair. 

Webster was now in the depths. He 
had aroused the suspicion and the last- 
ing anger of a man who would show 
him no mercy if he did not fulfill his 
obligations, and it was many days be- 
fore he could banish from his recollec- 
tion the bitter, stinging phrases Park- 
man had used in denouncing him. It 
is easy to hate the man who does one 
a favor, and the professor now detested 
the person who had enabled him to keep 
his head above water for nearly seven 
years. 

But even when danger threatened 
most he could not act honestly. When 
Parkman had taxed him with fraud 
and had threatened to have him re- 
moved from his position, he had ob- 
tained a few weeks’ grace by promising 


to settle the account between them 
by handing over to Parkman the 
proceeds from the sale of the tick- 


ets of admittance to his lectures. This 
Was a special source of income, and 
Parkman, who could estimate the 
amount likely to be received, consented 
to stay his hand. 
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The anxious, grasping, implacable 
creditor, however, was destined to be 
deceived again, for Webster obtained 
the ticket money from the agent and 
utilized it to settle another pressing 
debi. It was an act of madness on his 
part, but his brain must have been af- 
fected by worry at the time. What- 
ever the reason, as soon as Parkman 
learned how he had been outwitted he 
became infuriated, and, not content 
with calling the professor a swindler 
to his face, wrote down his opinion of 
him and sent it to the college by a spe- 
cial messenger. 

From now on it was a battle of wits 
between the two men, the debtor ma- 
neuvering to avoid his creditor, the 
creditor relentlessly pursuing his debtor. 
Doctor Parkman called frequently at 
the Medical College in Grove Street, 
and if audience with the professor of 
chemistry was denied to him, waited 
outside until he emerged. If it hap- 
pened that Webster was not in the 
building, he would go to the trouble of 
traveling to Cambridge and knocking on 
the door of his house there. When- 
ever he did confront him there was a 
scene, one rendered acutely humiliat- 
ing to the professor, who had to offer 
only excuses, apologies, and appeals. 

The pair were physical as well as 
temperamental opposites: Webster big 
and burly, with a massive forehead and 
a genial expression; Parkman wizened 
and miserable-looking, despite his 
height, but shrill-voiced and threaten- 
ing, aware that his knowledge of Web- 
secret was the source of his 
The doctor’s only compensa 
Parkman 
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strength. 
tion was the realization that 
would not make public his fraud until 
he had abandoned all hope of being re- 
pat i. 

A period of failure on Parkman’s 
part to interview Webster was closed 
by a surprise visit from the professor 
himself. Apparently convinced that it 
would be dangerous to exacerbate his 
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enemy, he astonished him by calling 
at his house in Walnut Street. 

“Tf you will come to the Medical Col- 
lege at half past one to-day,” he said 
pleasantly, “I will pay every dollar I 
owe you.” 

Doctor Parkman was delighted and 
expressed his intention of being punc- 
tual to the minute. The day was Fri- 
day, the twenty-third of November, 
1849, and at one o'clock all the stu- 
dents would leave the building and the 
professor would be its only occupant. 
But if Doctor Parkman thought of this 
it could not have struck him as being 
significant. He did not fear Webster, 
and he was only too pleased to think 
that before night came he would have 
recovered what he had been afraid was 
a bad debt. 

When he set out for the Medical Col- 
lese Parkman stopped at a greengro- 
cer’s to buy a head of lettuce for his 
invalid daughter, and he requested the 
shopkeeper to take care of it for him, 
as he had an appointment in the neigh- 
borhood. His request was granted 
readily, but the doctor never entered 
that shop again. 

Arriving at the college, he was ad- 
mitted by Webster, who conducted him 
to his own apartments, and, having 
waited for a favorable opportunity, 
struck him down from behind and bru- 
tally murdered him. For hours the 
professor worked, dismembering and 
boiling the body of his victim, and 
bringing to his aid all the resources 
of medical science. The crime was 
committed, not to save a few hundred 
dollars, but to save his reputation, and 
it was the last desperate effort of a 
despairing man. It was in his favor 





that he was in the habit of remaining 
after the usual hours in his laboratory, 
and that it was not uncommon for him 
to keep the boiler fire going until mid- 
night. Fully aware that he could not 
be convicted of murder unless the body 
was identified, he labored to render it 
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unrecognizable and to obliterate all 
traces of Doctor George Parkman as 
he had appeared in real life. 

That evening the murderer returned 
home, and, with his daughters, went to 
a party in the neighborhood. He would 
have preferred to have spent the night 
in his laboratory, for although an ex- 
pert chemist and anatomist, he was ex- 
periencing great difficulty in destroying 
the body of his victim; but the profes- 
sor had to maintain his reputation for 
respectability at any cost, and his ac- 
quaintances saw nothing unusual in his 
demeanor. On Sunday he attended 
church and listened to an eloquent ser- 
mon by the brother of the man he had 
murdered, and the same afternoon he 
informed the Reverend Doctor Park- 
man that his missing relative had called 
at the Medical College on the Friday he 
had disappeared. 

Webster had, of course, to act a part, 
but he acted it badly. As an old friend 
of the Parkman family he ought to 
have been more perturbed by the mys- 
tery than he appeared to be, but in 
all probability he was afraid of dis- 
playing emotion for fear it might be 
mistaken for remorse or terror. Doc- 
tor Parkman’s attorney, a Mr. Kings- 
ley, was most active in the search, and 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
mystery began, if it did not end, in the 
building in Grove Street. He had, with 
infinite trouble and patience, traced 
every movement of the missing man 
on Friday, November twenty-third, un- 
til twenty minutes to two, when he had 
been seen close to the Medical College. 

No one as yet suspected Webster. 
Human nature is frail, but it seemed im- 
possible that the popular Harvard pro- 
fessor could use violence of any sort, 
and when he told the Reverend Doctor 
Parkman and Mr. Kingsley that he had 
paid Parkman some hundreds of dol- 
lars the last time he had seen him, and 
suggested that he had been murdered 
and robbed, there was a general incli- 
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nation to believe him. There were, 
however, two exceptions. One was the 
attorney and the other Ephraim Little- 
field, the college janitor, a sturdy servi- 
tor who never had liked the professor. 

On the Monday following his crime 
the murderer came to the conclusion 
that he must keep the searchers away 
from Grove Street, and, accordingly, 
he wrote an anonymous letter to 
Francis Tukey, the city marshal. Web- 
ster considered it a cunning move, but 
it was in reality a very stupid one. In 
all he wrote three times, two purport- 
ing to come from the leader of a gang 
of toughs and a party of kidnapers, the 
last claiming to be the work of a re- 
spectable citizen disturbed by the mys- 
tery. The first was: 

Dear Sir; You will find Doctor Parkman 
murdered on Brooklyn Heights. Yours, 

M., 
Captain of the Darts. 


The city marshal was then favored 
with another mysterious communica- 
tion : 


Doctor Parkman was took on bord the ship 
herculun and this is al I dare to say as I shal 
be kild. Est Cambge, one of the men, give 
me his watch but I was feared to keep it 
and throwd it in the water rigt side the 
road to the Cam bige to Bost. 


The third letter showed no signs of 
such illiteracy. It ran: 


Dear Sir: I have been considerably inter- 

ested in the recent affair of Doctor Park- 
man, and think I can recommend means the 
adoption of which might result in bringing 
to light some of the mysteries connected 
with the disappearance of the aforemen- 
tioned gentleman. 
_ Inthe first place, with regard to the search- 
ing of houses, et cetera, I would recommend 
that particular attention be paid to the ap- 
pearance of cellar floors: Do they present 
the appearance of having been recently dug 
into and covered up again? Or might not 
the part of the cellar where he was buried 
have been covered by piling of wood? Sec- 
ondly, have the outhouses, et cetera, been 
carefully examined? Have they been raked 
sufficiently ? 

Probably his body was cut up and placed 
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in a stout bag containing heavy weights, and 
thrown off one of the bridges—perhaps 
Craigie’s. And I would recommend the firing 
of cannon from some of these bridges, and 
from various parts of the harbor and river, 
in order to cause the parts of the body to 
rise to the surface of the water. This, I 
think, will be the last resort, and it should 
be done effectually. 

And I recommend that the cellars of the 
houses in East Cambridge should be exam- 
ined. Yours respectfully, Civis. 


All three letters were introduced at 
the trial and declared by handwriting 
experts to be the work of Doctor Web- 
ster. His object, of course, was to make 
the searchers grow weary with nonsuc- 
cess and abandon the mystery as un- 
solvable, but his tactics merely served 
to prove how stupid a clever man can 
be when he turns criminal. 

The excitement in Boston when the 
news of Doctor Parkman’s disappear- 
ance was published, was intense. The 
missing man had been well known in 
the city for many years, and there was 
scarcely a Bostonian who had not seen 
the curious figure with the prominent 
under jaw and quaint gait. Doctor 
Parkman was a “character,” and, if not 
popular, was, at any rate, respected. 
Search parties were organized ; the city 
offered a reward of a thousand dollars 
for information, to which the family 
added three thousand dollars. It be- 
came the sole topic of conversation, 
and one of the few men who could dis- 
cuss it calmly was Professor Webster. 
The general belicf that his old friend 
was murdered scarcely affected him, 
and he remained the same hard-work- 
ing scholar and teacher, undisturbed by 
the infirmities of meaner minds. 

But Ephraim Littlefield’s suspicions 
could not be killed, although when he 
broached them to Doctor Jackson and 
Doctor Bigelow they implored him to 
be careful; and the janitor, realizing 
that he must produce some sort of 
proof, set to work on his own account, 
and, having forced an opening into the 
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vault beneath the professor’s labora- 
tory, he saw sufficient to justify him in 
making a further disclosure to the doc- 
tors. From then on events moved rap- 
idly, and friends and admirers of the 
suspect had the extremely painful ex- 
perience of working in secret to hang 
their colleague. 

A week after Parkman’s disappear- 
ance Doctor Webster was entertaining 
a few neighbors in his comfortable resi- 
dence at Cambridge, when a cab drew 
up before the door. A moment later 
Mr. Clapp, a police official, knocked and 
was admitted by the professor. The 
caller had a warrant in his pocket, but, 
shrinking from inflicting pain on the 
family by effecting a humiliating ar- 
rest, he informed him that it had been 
decided to make a search at the Medi- 
cal College in Grove Street and that 
he would be obliged if the professor 
would accompany him and superintend 
the operations. 

It is very probable that Webster, who 
must have been tortured day and night 
by anticipations of his arrest, guessed 
immediately that he was in the grip of 
the law, but, whatever his feelings, his 
hand was steady as he lighted a cigar, 
and he smiled good-humoredly as he 
entered the cab. For some minutes he 
chatted with Clapp, as if unconscious 
of the presence of the other policemen 
in the conveyance, and it was not until 
he noticed that they were not going in 
the direction of Grove Street that he 
exhibited any signs of nervousness. 

“Why, this is not the Medical Col- 
lege!” he exclaimed, as the cab stopped 
outside police headquarters. P 

“No, sir, it is not,’ answered Clapp, 
laying a hand on his arm as he stepped 
out. “It is my painful duty to inform 
you, Doctor Webster, that you are ac- 
cused of the murder of Doctor Park- 
man.” 

The prisoner’s terror paralyzed him, 
and he had to be carried to a cell and 
attended by a doctor before he could 


utter a word. But guilt could be read 
in his expression, and despair in his 
demeanor, for the expert chemist and 
anatomist knew that he had failed to 
destroy all evidences of his terrible 
deed. 

Gradually it was conveyed to him that 
part of the remains of Doctor Park- 
man had been discovered in the fur- 
nace of his laboratory, in the vault be- 
neath it, and in a tea chest at the Medi- 
cal College. A half-hearted attempt 
was made to divert suspicion toward 
Ephraim Littlefield, and that was suc- 
ceeded by the creation of a rumor that 
the bones, et cetera, really belonged to 
one of the subjects of the college, and 
had been smuggled into Professor Web- 
ster’s rooms by some mischievous stu- 
dents. Boston, always generous to tal- 
ent, was willing to believe anything ex- 
cept that one of its honored professors 
had been guilty of a very cowardly mur- 
der, and everybody hoped that at the 
trial the prisoner would be able to ex- 
plain everything satisfactorily. 

Nearly five months elapsed before 
Doctor Webster was brought to trial, 
and his skillful legal advisers took full 
advantage of the delay. Their chief 
hope was based on the difficulties of the 
prosecution in establishing the identity 
of the remains, for it was common 
knowledge that a shrewd Boston jury, 
composed of hard-headed men with a 
passion for facts and with strong re- 
ligious feelings, would not consign to 
his death a gentleman of hitherto un- 
blemished character because a few 
bones and some human flesh had been 
found in his rooms in a building de- 
voted to medical research. Further- 
more, the defense had succeeded in 
finding five respectable persons who 
were prepared to swear that they had 
seen Doctor George Parkman some 
hours after he had called at the col- 
lege. Finally, they decided in the in- 
terests of their client that, should the 
court decide that the remains were 
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those of the missing doctor, they would 
advance on the prisoner’s behalf the 
point that at the worst it was only a 
case of manslaughter, a sudden quarrel 
over money matters causing a fight and 
the death of the aggressor, Doctor 
Parkman. 

The trial lasted twelve days and was 
a very remarkable affair. Lemuel 
Shaw, a dignified chief justice, sat with 
three associate judges, and the attorney 
general, John H. Clifford; and George 
Bemis prosecuted, the accused being de- 
fended by Pliny Merrick and Edward 
Shier. The most important evidence 
was given by the medical experts sum- 
moned by the prosecution, that of Doc- 
tor Keep, a well-known dentist of the 
time, being mainly responsible for the 
verdict of the jury. 

When Doctor Webster had slain his 
creditor and had dismembered him and 
had used the furnace to help him to 
destroy the remains, he had not paid 
any special attention to the teeth of his 
victim. But a year previously Doctor 
Parkman had had a set of false teeth 
inserted, and his dentist had not had 
an easy task, for the doctor’s mouth 
was very peculiarly shaped. Among 
the remains found in the laboratory 
were some false teeth and part of a 
lower jaw. Now Doctor Keep, the 
dentist, had kept the cast he had made 
of Parkman’s mouth, and at the trial 
he demonstrated that those parts of the 
mouth recovered fitted it perfectly, as 
well as the false teeth. He was cor- 
roborated by his assistant, and cross- 
examination did not shake his evidence. 

Over a hundred witnesses were 
called and four long speeches were de- 
livered by the counsel engaged. Doc- 
tor Jared Sparks, who had been intro- 
duced to Charles Dickens with the pris- 
oner a few years previously, and who 
was now president of Harvard, gen- 
erously testified to the good character 
Webster had borne in the community 
and in the college. Other men of emi- 
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nence gave similar testimony, and, as 
already mentioned, citizens of unim- 
peachable respectability swore that they 
had seen Doctor Parkman alive long 
after he was stipposed to have been 
murdered by the Ewing professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy. Permission 
was asked to introduce rebutting evi- 
dence to prove that on the day of Doc- 
tor Parkman’s murder a man had come 
to Boston who was very much like the 
doctor physically. However, the 
judges would not allow a precedent to 
be created, and it was left to the jurors 
to decide that the witnesses had been 
mistaken, 

Had it not been for the testimony of 
Doctor Keep the jury might have ac- 
quitted the prisoner. The twelve “good 
men and true” took their task with be- 
coming seriousness, and every evening 
they had held a prayer meeting. When 
they retired to consider their verdict 
they prayed fervently before proceed- 
ing to vote on the issues of the trial. 
A member of the jury afterward wrote 
to the Boston Traveler, describing 
what had happened in the jury room— 
as follows: 

The foreman called upon a juror to offer 
prayer, and this was done most feelingly 
and sincerely. We then proceeded to the 
most trying and painful part of our arduous 
duty. The various articles which were put 
into the case were examined by the jury, and 
particularly those things which seemed to 
bear most strongly against the prisoner. The 
final decision of the question was resolved 
into three parts: 

First, are the remains of a human body, 
found in the Medical College, those of the 
late Doctor George Parkman? 

Second, did Doctor George Parkman come 
to his death by the hands of Doctor John 
W. Webster, on the twenty-third of No- 
vember, 1849? 

Third, is Doctor John W. Webster guilty, 
as set forth in the indictment, of the willful 
murder of Doctor George Parkman? 

When the vote on the first question was 
put, twelve hands arose immediately. Some 
little discussion then took place, when the 
second question was tested, and twelve hands 
The third—the most im- 


at once arose. 
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portant question of all—was next to be tried. 
Quite a pause ensued. One juror, in his 
sympathies of kindness for the prisoner— 
who was his personal acquaintance or friend 
—and his afflicted family, shrunk from the 
“fiery ordeal.” “Can't we stop here? Can't 
the law be vindicated and justice satisfied if 
we pause here? Must we take the life of 
the unhappy prisoner?” Some discussion 
ensued; the mind of the juror seemed more 
calm, and he expressed his readiness to vote 
on the final question, which was then put, 
and twelve hands arose. The die was cast, 
and Doctor John W. Webster was pro- 
nounced guilty of murder. 


Sentence of death by hanging was 


passed by Chief Justice Shaw, and the 
prisoner was removed. Then followed 
the usual attempts to secure a new trial, 
and, when they failed, a petition for a 
reprieve was sent to the governor. All 
the influence of the family, together 
with the assistance of benevolent 
friends, was exerted, but without avail, 
and after a long delay the night came 
when Webster was informed that the 
next morning he would be executed. 
By that time he had become reconciled 
to his fate, and before he went to his 
death he confessed his guilt. 


Spar 
EXECUTIONS POSTPONED THIRTEEN TIMES 


LTHOUGH the date for their execution has been set thirteen times, Allen 
Vincent Grammer and Alson B. Cole are still alive in the prison at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. They were convicted in 1917 of the murder of Mrs. Lulu Vogt, 
Grammer’s mother-in-law, near Palmer, Nebraska, and were sentenced to die. 
Both prisoners retracted the confessions they had made in regard to the murder, 
and a fight was begun to have the verdict against them set aside and a new 
trial ordered. 

The new trial has not been granted, but numerous reprieves have kept the 
men from death, Once a reprieve came just a few minutes before the con- 
victs were to have been killed. Another time the date of execution was moved 
farther into the future because there was no equipment ready with which to 
electrocute the men. Among the other causes for the delay in carrying out 
the court’s sentence are the nonarrival at the prison of the executioner who had 
been engaged for the disagreeable task, and the examination of Grammer to 
determine whether or not he is insane. 

Grammer has collapsed under the long strain of his fight for life, and spends 
much of his time in silence, lying on his cot. Cole, on the other hand, is cheer- 
ful and hopeful. He jokes with his keepers and declares that the death sentencé 
upon him will never be carried out. 


Re) 


STORE DETECTIVE IS SHOPLIFTER 


TATING that he was a detective sent by the Stores Mutual Protective Ass0- 
ciation for the purpose of watching the detectives employed in a certain 
department store in New York, William Johnson used his unique position to 
appropriate goods for himself. So that his ruse might not be discovered pre- 
maturely he told the manager of the store not to put him on the pay roll, as 
doing so would prevent him from carrying on his work effectively. The ruse 
was discovered and the “work” interrupted by a salesgirl who detected him 
stealing various articles, and caused his arrest. He was convicted, but sentence 
upon him was suspended. 




















Got ‘fheir fanny, 


& John Jay Chichester 


Author of ‘‘Jimmy the Lug,’’ etc. 


r- T was a drowsy August after- 
noon, and five disconsolate 
reporters sat in the press 
room at police headquarters, 

a silent, morose quintet grouped about 

the long table on which the telephones 

were marooned amid a sea of scratch 
paper. There seemed no balm in 

Gilead, for that day the chief of police 

issued an order that there should be no 

more “canning of beer.” 

This story, you at once perceive, has 
to do with ancient days; it is, in fact, 
lated about 20 B, P. 

Nor was the chief’s edict the great- 
st of their sorrows; it was merely 
a last bitter drop in their cup of woe. 
tt was, indeed, a hard, cold, cruel world. 
William Aishton Gray, to his friends 
ust Billy Gray, and veteran of the 
1eadquarters men, gave himself over 
to a post mortem of his blighted past 
and worked himself into such a state of 
self-pity that he was nearly ready for 
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tears; Sam Rothwell, good-natured, 
free-spending Sam, swore under his 
breath and wondered how he was to 
pay - next month's rent. Reporters 
were, more or less, a carefree, improv- 


ident ne in those days. 

Suddenly Sam Rothwell’s gloom took 
wings. His household problem of debit 
and credit was forgotten; a broad smile 
flas hed across his face. 

“Ichabod Crane, as I live,” he whis- 
bered. 


“Step in, Mr. Crane,” he added 
aloud, directing his welcome to the 
man who had just entered the room. 
Sam gave Bill Gray a meaning wink 


which said, as plainly as words: 
“Here’s a victim; take him on.” 
The man who had crossed the 


threshold from the outside corridor was 
a tall, thin, loose-jointed, Adam’s-appled 
specimen of genus homo who wore a 
faded derby hat, a rubber collar, a pair 
of squeaking shoes, and tight, un- 
pressed trousers. His face presented 
an unharmonious collection of features, 
most prominent of which were his big, 
wide-open, bulging, blue eyes which 
gave one the impression that he looked 
upon the world in a continual stare of 
amazed surprise. In short, he was pop- 
eyed. 

He stepped forward with odd, jerky 
steps which made one wonder how his 
lews could be so carelessly attached and 
still remain fastened to his body. 

“My name ain’t Crane,” said the 
stranger, with a sort of nasal twang. 
“T’m lookin’ for th’ chief of po-lice.’ 

Sam Rothwell waved his hand to- 
ward Bill Gray. He did not commit 
the perjury of saying “This is the chief 
of police,” but if the poor fish did think 
that it was the chief of police, that was 
his own fault. 

3ill Gray’s face had taken on an 
official sternness, and, with his iron- 
gray hair and stubby mustache, he made 
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an imposing figure. The long, lanky 
man, plainly from rural environs, 
stepped toward the long press table. 

“I’m lookin’ for a job on th’ po-lice 
department,” he announced. “Reckon 
there’s any chance of a feller gettin’ 
in?” 

Sam Rothwell nodded energetically 
to Bill Gray. Already the plot of a 
fine, privately staged comedy had 
flashed through his mind. 

The pseudo chief of police nodded 
impressively. 

“Him-m,” he growled, “there’s al- 
ways an opening in the police depart- 
ment for good men. What qualifications 
have you to offer?” 

“Oh, I’m a regular, experienced po- 
liceman, Mr. Chief,” responded the ap- 
plicant with confidence. “I’ve been 
night city marshal down at Silex, Mis- 
souri, goin’ on two years.” 

“Uh-huh. I see,” grunted Bill Gray. 
“That ought to be a good recommenda- 
tion. Any particular job you would 
prefer—patrolman, or sergeant, or lieu- 
tenant?” 

“Well,” answered the Silex night 
marshal, “I would take a job like that 
if I couldn’t do nothin’ better, I reckon, 
but I’d kind of got my mind set on bein’ 
a detectiff.” 

“Ah,” intoned Bill Gray, evidently 
much impressed, “so you lean toward 
the detective business, do you? Now 
that does sound interesting; good de- 
tectives are scarce—mighty scarce.” 

“That’s what I kind of reckoned on, 
Mr. Chief.” 

“Have you any—er—qualifications 
along the detecting line, Mr. e 

“Groat—Jascom Groat, sir.” 

“What are your qualifications, Mr. 
Goat ?” 

‘Beg pardon, 














Mr. Chief, it’s 


G-R-O-A-T, not Goat; but it’s all right. 
A lot of folks make th’ same mistake, 
and some folks kind of try to tease 
a feller, you know. I’m sort of used 
to it.” 
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The man from the country reached 
into his coat and produced a long, 
heavy envelope from which he removed 
a document of crackling paper and 
spread it out on the table. 

“T’ve been takin’ lessons some,” he 
said. “I’ve just graduated; that’s my 
diploma—from th’ Turpin Detectiff 
School. You'll see it says ‘Highest 
Honors.’ That ought to be a pretty 
good recommend. -f took a post-gradu- 
ate course, too; thirty-two lessons, 
I’ve got my handcuffs and all my dis- 
guises, so th’ city wouldn’t be put to 
no expense buyin’ me them. That 
ought to count some.” 

Bill Gray coughed behind his hand 
to hide the grin which threatened to 
play havoc with the sternness of his 
features, and he delayed speech until 
he could get control of his diaphragm. 

Sam Rothwell saved the situation. 

“You are very fortunate in having 
called on us to-day, Mr. Groat,” he cut 
in. “The police commissioners, who 
pass on all applications, are now sit- 
ting in session. We are the police 
board.” 

Mr. Groat smiled and clapped a hand 
against his hip with a resounding whack. 

“Now, ain’t that lucky!” he ex- 
claimed. “I always was a kind of lucky 
cuss. I remember one time when——” 

“We will now proceed to take your 
application,” interrupted Sam _ Roth- 
well. “Mr. Secretary, are you ready?” 

And Sam turned sharply to Jimmie 
Head, who hastily grabbed a pencil and 
pulled a pad of scratch paper toward 
him. 

They all took turns at asking ques- 
tions which ranged from the semisensi- 
ble to the ridiculous; they delved into 
Mr. Groat’s past, probed his ancestry, 
and got his ideas on the future. The 
five reporters were staging one of the 
famous comedies to which they were 
addicted ; it was the abolishment of this 
favorite form of amusement which 














mainly had been responsible for their 
state of gloom. 

Headquarters police station was lo- 
cated in the old Four Courts building, 
where, as the name indicated, four po- 
lice courts dealt out justice to minor 
offenders. The press room was located 
at the front entrance and was the first 
room that one approached on entering 
the building. 

Somewhat to the rear was the office 
of the chief of police. It was a com- 
mon mistake for those asking the pro- 
tection of the law’s strong arm—des- 
perate wives who wanted wayward hus- 
bands put under lock and key, frantic 
parents seeking lost children, or bewil- 
dered, hysterical men blurting out the 
story of a robbery—to wander into the 
smoke-filled press room to interrupt the 
news gatherers from a game of 
pinochle or to surprise them amid the 
joys of “rushing the can.” 

The confusion gave rise to an almost 
daily comedy of errors which the re- 
porters themselves aided with well- 
organized play acting. Bill Gray, due 
to his impressive bearing, took the rdle 
of chief of police or as court judge, as 
the bit of foolishness in hand de- 
manded. The others, in quite a versa- 
tile manner, became detectives, police 
commissioners, or any other characters 
which might be best suited to the mo- 
ment. 

Oftentimes the boredom of a quiet 
Saturday afternoon, when the courts 
had adjourned after a half day, was 
dissipated by a carefully staged mock 
trial in which the good-natured lawyers 
who practiced in the police courts 
helped. A citizen, wandering into the 
press room, frequently had his tale of 
woe interrupted by the solemn an- 
nouncement that he was under arrest, 
and forthwith rushed to trial. 

The judge, usually Bill Gray, would 
preside with realistic solemnity and as- 
sign a lawyer to defend the amazed, 
outraged, and frightened prisoner. The 
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lawyer, of course, would bungle the 
case so horribly that the hapless de- 
fendant would wish a pogrom for the 
entire legal profession. 

Invariably a verdict of guilty would 
be returned, and the man on trial either 
paroled or released on bond. If it were 
during a pre-pay-day hiatus, when the 
news gatherers’ beer money had ebbed 
low, they would exact a cash charge for 
the issuance of the bond, provided the 
victim of the practical joke was him- 
self in funds. 

For some years the powers that be 
in the police department had winked 
at these jests, for they liked the friend- 
ship of the representatives of the press; 
but a new chief had been installed. He 
frowned harshly upon such buffoonery 
within the sacred precincts of the law’s 
stronghold and, lest others be imposed 
upon, had assigned a patrolman to walk 
up and down the corridor to direct 
troubled citizens to the right office. 
This effectively put a quietus on the 
press-room comedies. 

On this particular afternoon Patrol- 
man Koerner, who drew his ninety dol- 
lars a month for walking “the shortest 
beat in the world,” dragged his weary 
feet up and down the hallway, the per- 
spiration streaming from his florid face, 
while he visualized the cooling joys of 
a glass of foaming lager. He yielded 
to temptation and ambled down the 
steps to the saloon which adjoined the 
police station. 

It was during Patrolman Koerner’s 
four-minute desertion from his post 
that Mr. Jascom Groat of Silex, Mis- 
souri, had wandered into the press room 
under the misapprehension that he had 
found his way into the sanctum of the 
chief of police. 

When the five reporters had ex- 
hausted their stock of originality on the 
farce of interrogation Sam Rothwell 
arose from his chair and closed the 
door. 

“We'll have to make a physical ex- 
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amination now,” he announced. 
move your clothing.” 

Mr. Groat’s jaw drooped and his 
bulging blue eyes seemed to protrude 
even farther from his head; his face 
flushed crimson. 

“You—you mean I’ve got to—to un- 
dress?” he stammered. 

“Certainly,” snapped Sam Rothwell. 
“You’ve got to be physically fit to get 
on the force.” 

Finally, however, they compromised 
by having Mr. Groat strip only to the 
waist, and the applicant for a detec- 
tive’s star stood before them in shrink- 
ing embarrassment, huddling his thin 
shoulders together and fidgeting nerv- 
ously. 

“Take a deep breath and hold it,’’ or- 
dered Sam Kothwell. 

Mr. Groat obediently filled his lungs 
and puffed out his flat chest. Rothwell 
drew back and landed a heavy blow on 
Mr. Groat’s ribs that sent the latter 
reeling back against the table. Momen- 
tary anger flashed into his eyes. 

“S-say,” he panted, “what th’ Sam 
Hill do you think you’re doin’ any- 
how ?” he demanded. 

“Necessary to test your lungs,” ex- 
plained Rothwell sharply. “Now we'll 
try it again.” 

Four times more Mr. Groat inflated 
his lungs and each of the reporters took 
a more or less stalwart wallop. Then 
they spun him around, tweaked his 
muscles and slapped his back until the 
color of his skin became an irritated 
pink. Finally they announced that the 
ordeal was over and that the examina- 
tion, so far, had proven satisfactory. 





“Re- 


Mr. Groat sighed with relief. 

Bill Gray had a splendid idea. “We'll 
have to test his wind,” he said. “A run 
around the block ought to show the 
state of his wind.” 

“I’m a pretty good runner,” boasted 
Mr. Groat. “I used to win pretty near 
all th’ prizes at th’ street fairs down 
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to Silex. I guess I'll pass that part 
of it all right.” 

“Yes, you look like a good sprinter,” 
agreed Bill Gray. “Come on out in 
front.” 

They led Mr. Groat out of the build- 
ing, and Jimmie Head drew forth his 
watch. He was the only one of the 
five whose timepieces had not been 
deposited with Uncle Charles over on 
Market Street as security for lunch 
money until Saturday. 

“The police department has a fixed 
standard for footwork,” explained Bill 
Gray. “If you make the run around 
the block within that time you'll have 
passed with flying colors.” 

“T kind of thought that detectiffs had 
to use their heads more’n their feet,” 
ventured Mr. Groat. 

“Go!” cried Jimmie Head. 

Mr. Groat was off like a shot, his 
long legs pumping up and down and his 
head thrown back. 

“Some policeman is likely to take a 
shot at him when he sees him tearing 
up the street like that,” said Sam 
Rothwell. 

“Don’t worry,” said Bill Gray, laugh- 
ing. “He’s so thin nobody could hit 
him.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Groat raced 
around the corner from the opposite 
direction at break-neck speed. He came 
to a sliding halt, gasping for breath. 

“I—I guess—I kind of broke your 
durned—old records,” he panted. 

Bill Gray glanced at the watch. He 
shook his head positively. 

“Pretty good, I’ll admit,” he an- 
swered, “but you lack just a fraction 
of passing the necessary mark.” 

Mr. Groat exploded indignantly. 
“What’s a feller got to be to get on 
your old force, anyhow—an antelope?” 
he wanted to know, 

“We'll give you another chance,” 
finally conceded Bill Gray. 

Three times more Mr. Groat pro- 
pelled his lathlike body around the 

















square, spurring himself to greater ef- 
fort with each trial. When he dropped 
down on the steps of the building, heav- 
ing and exhausted, the five members of 
the “police board” patted him on the 
back and announced that the last sprint 
had been successful. Mr. Groat 
nodded dumbly, for his tongue was like 
an iron weight in his mouth. He was, 
in fact, so fatigued that they had to 
support him as he staggered back into 
the press room. 

“Got your handcuffs along 
you?” demanded Sam Rothwell. 

In reply Mr. Groat reached into his 
coat pocket and proudly produced a 
shining pair of nickel-plated bracelets. 

“Yep, I brought ’em along,” he said. 
“I never go without ’em; can’t tell 
when you might detect somebody.” 

Sam Rothwell nodded gravely. 

“Good work,” he declared. “The 
chief is going to give you a little work 
to do. We were just going to send 
a man after a criminal that they've got 
locked up in the Carr Street station. 
We'll have you go down there and get 
him. He’s a desperate fellow; three 
murders to his credit. Afraid to tackle 
the job?” 

Mr. Groat threw back his shoulders. 

“Afraid? Me?” he cried. “Huh, 
you ought to have seen them two street- 
fair fellers that I took to th’ calaboose 
all by myself down at Silex. I'll get 
him.” 

“Very well, Mr. Groat. Rush right 
along to the Carr Street station and 
ask Captain Sames to turn “Two Fin- 
ger” Shepard over to you. Tell him 
that the chief told you to come down 
and get Two Finger Shepard. Have 
you got it straight?” 

Mr. Groat repeated his instructions 
and hurried out of the Four Courts. 

When he had departed Sam Rothwell 
thumped Bill Gray on the back in a 
paroxysm of mirth. 

“Oh, boy!” he roared. “I’d give half 
of Saturday’s pay envelope to see Cap’n 


with 
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Sames’ face when Th# Goat asks him 
for Two Finger Shepard. Bill, this 
is the best fun we’ve had in ten years.” 


Two Finger Shepard was an ag- 
gravating thorn in the side of Captain 
Sames of the Carr Street station. Even 
mention of Shepard’s name caused the 
captain’s face to darken an apoplectic 
purple. 

Captain Sames was seated in his pri- 
vate office, dreaming of his vacation 
two weeks hence, when a long, thin 
shadow was cast across his desk. He 
looked up to see a tall man smiling fra- 
ternally at him from under a _ rusty 
derby hat. 

“Whatcha want?” he growled. 

“I'm from th’ chief,” announced Mr. 
Groat. 

“Uh-huh. Well, whatcha want?” 

“T’ve come to get Two Finger Shep- 
ard,” announced Mr. Groat calmly. 

Captain Sames bristled; his heavy 
eyebrows lowered menacingly over a 
pair of eyes which glittered with sud- 
den wrath, and his face purpled as 
his massive hands doubled into a dan- 
gerous-looking pair of fists. 

“Get out of here before I throw you 
out!” he roared. 

Mr. Groat’s slender body stiffened. 
That was no way for a mere captain 
to reply to a detective, especially when 
the detective was a personal emissary 
from the chief. But he controlled him- 
self. 

“Th’ chief of police sent me down 
here to get Two Finger Shepard,” re- 
peated Mr. Groat patiently. ‘You'd 
better hurry up, too, for th’ chief and 
th’ police board are waitin’ for me to 
bring him back. ‘They want to talk to 
Shepard right away. I’m th’ new de- 
tectiff; my mname’s Groat, Jascom 
Groat; just put on th’ force to-day.” 

Captain Sames’ jaw trembled, and 
he half rose from his chair, his trusty 
right ready for a deadly uppercut. Sud- 
denly he saw that Mr. Groat was tre- 
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mendously in earnest. He dropped 
back in his seat, but the angry gleam 
did not leave his eyes. 

“Say,” he shouted, “who sent you 
down here to kid me; who sent you 
down here? That’s what I want to 
know. Tell me quick or I'll make you 
swallow that Adam’s apple—you walk- 
in’ cartoon!” 

Mr Groat was grieved but insistent. 
Secure in his newly vested authority, 
he shook his head in remonstrance. 

“There ain’t no use in gettin’ het up 
about it, Cap’n Sames,”’ he said sooth- 
ingly. “I come down here to get Two 
Finger Shepard; th’ chief says I’m to 
bring him right back. So I don’t be- 
lieve I’d argue any more about it. Th’ 
chief might be real peeved if I told 
him how you was cussin’ out a detec- 
tiff.” 

Captain Sames eyed Mr. Groat stead- 
ily for a moment and suddenly reached 
a decision. He pressed a button by the 
side of his desk. A sergeant appeared 
from the outer office. 

“Take this nut and lock ’im up,” or- 
dered Captain Sames. “Lock ’im up 
before I kill him.” 

The bulky desk sergeant dragged the 
amazed, protesting, struggling Mr. 
Groat back to a cell. 

Two Finger Shepard, with three 
murders chalked up against him, and 
captured after a relentless search of 
four years, had escaped from the Carr 
Street station two nights before by 
edging his diminutive body through an 
open water drain. Captain Sames was 
very touchy about the matter. 





It was two hours before Bill Gray 
and Sam Rothwell secured Mr. Groat’s 
release from durance vile. It required 
a trip to the Carr Street station and the 
spreading of much diplomatic oil on the 
billows of Captain Sames’ wrath. 

Profuse with apologies, they con- 
ducted Mr. Groat back to headquarters. 
They explained with convincing lucidity 
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and utter perjury that Captain Sames 
was suffering from a slight touch of 
the heat. 

“When am I goin’ to get my detec- 
tiff star?’ demanded Mr. Groat. 

“We were just trying to get things 
arranged to put you to work to-day,” 
declared Bill Gray, “but, we find that 
there is no vacancy just at this moment. 
You know, of course, that we are lim- 
ited as to the number of men we can 
put on the force. Your application is 
first on the list, and you will be called 
just as soon as we can use you. I 
expect you had better return to Silex 
and wait for us to call you.” 

Mr. Groat was plainly disappointed. 

“In the meantime,” suggested Bill 
Gray, “here are a bunch of cases that 
you might work on; criminals that we 
are looking for, you know. Some 
pretty bad eggs among them. Study 
these descriptions and keep an eye out 
for them. If you find any of ’em just 
place ’em under arrest and bring ’em 
in.” 

And Bill Gray scooped up a handful 
of police “wanted” circulars and gave 
them to Mr. Groat. 

“So long, Mr. Groat, we'll get in 
touch with you pretty soon. We have 
enjoyed meeting you—enjoyed it very 
much,” 

“Same right back to you,” responded 
Mr. Groat as he stuffed the circulars 
into his pocket. “I’ve had a real nice 
time.” 


’ 


Two weeks later Bill Gray, Sam 
Rothwell, Jimmie Head, and two of the 
other headquarters men sat in the press 
room, canning beer. Necessity had 
proven the parent of invention; they 
had discovered that by the simple proc- 
ess of lowering a string from the side 
window one of their number could at- 
tach to it a purchase at the next-door 
saloon, thus circumventing the chief’s 
ban on carrying brew into the build- 


ing. 























Unannounced, the chief’s secretary 
stuck his head through the doorway. 

“The chief wants to see you—all five 
of you—in his office, instanter,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Suppose the old boy’s going to 
loosen up on the Hedges story?” asked 
sill Gray, yawning. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Sam 
Rothwell. ° 

The five of them trailed down the 
hall and into the chief’s office. They 
stopped in surprise. Seated beside the 
chief’s desk, smiling broadly, was none 
other than Mr. Jascom Groat, of Silex, 
Missouri. 

“The Goat!” exclaimed Bill Gray. 

“The Goat!” echoed Sam Rothwell. 

The chief nodded his head, and there 
was a gleam in his eye that the five re- 
porters did not fancy. 

“You boys seem to have met Mr. 
Groat before,” he said. “It was just as 
I thought. It is for that reason that 
I have called you in here. I want to 
take up with you the little matter of re- 
imbursing Mr. Groat for some expense 
to which you have put him. I have 
it itemized on this piece of paper here.” 

The chief glanced at the slip of pa- 
per in his hand. 

“Your little joke two weeks ago 
caused Mr. Groat to miss the afternoon 
train on which he could have returned 
home. This necessitated a hotel bill 
of two dollars,” he began. “In his little 
sprint around the block in passing the 
—er—wind tests, he stuck a nail in 
his foot which cost him considerable 
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pain and a doctor’s bill of seven dol- 
lars. 

“You gave him some police circulars 
with instructions to bring in any of the 
men he might locate. Acting on these 
seemingly bona-fide instructions Mr. 
Groat has to-day returned to the city 
with an—er—prisoner. Railroad fare 
and hotel bill for this trip, ten dollars. 
That makes, I believe, a total of nine- 
teen dollars; we'll just call it twenty 
dollars even. That is four dollars each. 
Shell out, boys, shell out. This is pay 
day, and you’ve got the money.” 

The chief’s stern gaze was not to 
be denied. Dazed and speechless, five 
reporters dug down into their trousers 
pockets. Each of them deposited four 
dollars on the edge of the desk. 

“Thank you, boys,” said the chief, 
grinning. “I told Mr. Groat that you 
would be willing to reimburse him. 

“Just a minute, boys——’”’ 

The chief took from his pocket an 
envelope from which he extracted three 
crisp one-hundred-dollar bills. 

“T forgot to tell you,” he added, 
“that Mr. Groat here, the correspond- 
ence-school detective you made so 
much fun of, has arrested one of the 
men described in that batch of circulars 
you handed him; found a safe blower 
hiding out on a cousin’s farm near Silex. 
I am just paying him the three hundred 
dollars’ reward.” 

Mr. Groat tucked the money into his 
pocket and grinned at the five amazed 
reporters. 

“Th’ Goat has kind of got your 
nanny, eh, fellers?” he chuckled. 








ENTERS PRISON AS BROTHER’S BODY IS CARRIED OUT 


AS 


the body of his twenty-one-year-old brother, William, was being taken 
out of the penitentiary, at Jefferson City, Missouri, Albert Plank was being 


measured and photographed in a room of the prison before being assigned a 


cell in the institution. 


Albert Plank, who entered the prison under such tragi: 
circumstances, is serving a two-year sentence for burglary. 


His brother was 


also under sentence of two years, for assault, when his term came to an end 


by his death from pneumonia, 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE STING OF FEAR. 


SINGLE rapid glance at the 

short note he held in his hand 

was enough to cause Cyrus 

G. Grantburg to spring out of 
his desk chair, a cry on his lips. 

For an instant he stood in the cen- 
ter of his private office, feeling the lash- 
ing sting of fear. And then he began 
to fight to overcome the feeling, trying 
to tell himself that he was Cyrus G. 
Grantburg, multimillionaire, modern 
Midas, indirect commander of thou- 
sands of soldiers of industry—an un- 
usual man who should not fear ordi- 
nary things. 

He tossed the note onto the desk and 
paced the floor of the private office for 
a time, then stopped before a wide win- 
dow and looked down ten stories at the 
busy street below, teeming with hurry- 
ing humanity. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders as though to cast off a premonition 
of some sort. And then he went back 
to his desk, sat down before it again, 
and touched a button that summoned 
Blady, his private secretary. 

Blady entered the office immediately, 
notebook held ready in his left hand, 
pencil poised, for often Grantburg be- 
gan dictating the moment his secretary 
stepped through the door. But he did 
not care to dictate this morning, it ap- 
peared. 

“Blady, sit down!” he commanded. 

"ees, tif.” 





Blady spoke with a tone of surprise 
in his voice, and sat down at one end 
of the desk. 

“Sometimes, Blady, I am not alto- 
gether sure of myself,” Cyrus G,. Grant- 
burg explained. “And I like to have 
you reassure me, Blady. You have 
been close to me for more than ten 
years now—my confidential man. I am 
a widower of fifty-five, without chil- 
dren, without a relative in all the world. 
[ am preyed upon by my servants, em- 
ployees, and acquaintances. I have no 
real friends. I have nothing but sev- 
eral million dollars and some valuable 
home property.” 

“Oh, I’m quite sure that you have 
a host of friends, sir,” Blady declared. 

“Rot! Haven’t—and you know it! 
I haven’t a real, genuine friend in all 
the world. Those who pretend to be 
friends are friendly with my fortune, 
and not with Cyrus Grantburg. But 
I am not caring about that; it is to be 
expected. I am wondering whether I 
am a man in the broadest sense of the 
word—a man who can look at his own 
reflection in the mirror and feel sure of 
himself, keep from curling his lips in 
scorn,” 

“Sir?” Blady gasped. 

“What does the world at large think 
of me personally, Blady? I want the 
truth, remember.” 

“Well, of course, sir, very wealthy 
men are subject to criticism often.” 

“I do not mean whether people in 
general think my financial schemes are 




















all that they should be. I am not wor- 
rying whether the public believes that 
some of my fortune is tainted. It is, 
and I know it, and I don’t care. I said, 
‘personally’ !’’ 

“J should say, sir, that the world 
looks upon you as a sort of hard man 
in business, yet a resourceful man, a 
courageous man i 

“Ah! So the world in general thinks 
that I am courageous!” Grantburg ex- 
claimed. 

“You have undertaken deals that 
other financiers of the country would 
not dare venture upon, sir.” 

“T said personally !” 

“Personally, sir, the world looks 
upon you as a courageous man, I am 
sure.” 

“Um! The world is made up pretty 
much of fools. I suppose they think 
that because I have a gigantic body, be- 
cause I bark at men who take my barks 
without whimpering, since their bread 
and butter depends on me. Blady, I 
am going to tell you something that is 
important and confidential.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I am beginning to think that I am 
no better than an arrant coward, Blady. 
In fact, I know that I am an arrant 
coward. Every once in a while some 
little thing happens to convince me of 
the fact. In a real emergency, Blady, 
I'd be—yellow !” 

“Sir?” Blady gasped, an expression of 
horror and unbelief on his face. 

“I know it, Blady, and it makes me 
hate myself. Why should that little 
streak of cowardice be in my nature 
when I am so eager to be perfect?” 

“None of us is exactly perfect, sir, 
the secretary said. “There must be 
some flaw in every human being.” 

“That’s right, Blady. But I am not 
the man that I wish I were. Why 
should little things throw fear into my 
heart now and then? Is it because I 
have done a few things that are not 
—er—quite regular, and that my con- 
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science is at work? Is it a punishment 
of a sort? Blady, in my personal mail 
this morning there was a note. It had 
been marked ‘personal’ in the corner of 
the envelope, and so you did not slit it 
open. That was according to my or- 
ders, of course—there are some com- 
munications that I do not want anybody 
to see except myself. You understand 
that.” 

“Yes, sir. 
has been made, sir 

“No mistake. I am not blaming you 
for anything, Blady. But when I 
glanced at that note, Blady, the sting 
of fear struck, into me deeply. I 
seemed to feel a shock of some sort. 
Here is the note. Read it yourself.” 

The confidential secretary picked the 
note up from the desk and read: 


If some sort of mistake 


” 





In some things I resemble ‘the rattlesnake. 
For instance, I always warn before [ strike. 
Consider yourself warned. 

THE THUNDERBOLT. 

At the bottom of the single sheet of 
note paper upon which the message had 
been written in a hand evidently dis- 
guised, was the picture of a jagged 
streak of lightning. 

“The Thunderbolt!” Blady gasped. 

“Exactly,” said Cyrus G. Grantburg 


grimly. ‘“You’ve heard of him, of 
course. A couple of weeks ago he en- 


tered the residence of Conner Bradford, 
and the police chased him out. And a 
couple of hours later he returned, sub- 
dued Bradford and a detective named 
Radner, and got hold of Bradford’s fa- 
mous pearls. No trace of those pearls 
has been found—and no trace of the 
Thunderbolt. Devil of a fellow—wears 
a hood over his head, with a streak of 
lightning painted on it, and Bradford 
told me that when his eyes glittered 
through the slits in the hood it made a 
man’s flesh creep. And Conner Brad- 
ford is no coward, afraid of the dark.” 
“T’d inform the police, sir, at. the 
earliest possible moment,” Blady said. 
“You do so, Blady—at once. Have 








them send that detective up here right 
away. I don’t want this Thunderbolt to 
get away with any of my worldly goods 
—and I want to prove to my own satis- 
faction that it was rank foolishness to 
feel the sting of fear for a moment.” 

The confidential secretary hurried si- 
lently from the private office, and Cy- 
rus G. Grantburg paced the floor again 
for a time, from the door to the win- 
dow and back, from corner to corner, 
now and then glancing at the note that 
had been sent him by the Thunderbolt. 

Cyrus Grantburg was a coward, and 
he knew it. He had fought against his 
cowardice from boyhood. Trying to 
conquer it, he had fooled some men, but 
not many. He surrounded himself with 
men he felt he could trust. His mag- 
nificent town house was said to be a 
maze of burglar alarms and traps. His 
country place, when he was there, was 
guarded well. 

Almost continually Cyrus Grantburg 
seemed to feel a sort of personal fear; 
the fear was not all for the wealth he 
owned. He dreaded a man-to-man 
clash, and always had. That was the 
reason a bodyguard was near him when- 
ever he walked abroad. 

He continued pacing the floor of his 
private office, all business neglected for 
the time being, waiting impatiently for 
the coming of the detective. Detective 
Martin Radner was at police headquar- 
ters when Blady telephoned, and he re- 
sponded to the call instantly. When he 
arrived at the office he was at once 
ushered into Cyrus Grantburg’s pres- 
ence. 

The famous financier bade the detec- 
tive be seated, and handed him the note. 
Martin Radner read it, grunted, in- 
spected it, and then put the note into 
his pocket. 

“At least we know where he intends 
to strike next, unless he is deliberately 
throwing us off the track—and that is 
something,” the officer said. “And I do 


not believe he is trying to lead us astray. 
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I think that the Thunderbolt is just 
the sort of man to say what he is going 
to do next, to defy the authorities.” 

“But he doesn’t say exactly what he 
is going to do,” the financier protested. 

“What could he do? Where could 
he strike you—and how?” ‘the detec- 
tive asked. 

“Well, I have a safe in the library at 
my residence, of course, and there are 
a few objects of great value in it. And 
here, at the office i 

“Anything unusual here?” Detective 
Radner asked, as the financier seemed 
to hesitate. 

“There is the regular vault, of course, 
which always has negotiable securities 
and money in it. There is scarcely a 
night that there isn’t a small fortune in 
the vault. And then—I have a private 
safe. Look here!” 

Cyrus G. Grantburg, hesitating no 
longer, stepped quickly across the of- 
fice and pressed his hand against a 
panel of the wainscoting. It rolled back 
and revealed the front of a small safe. 

“That is the very latest thing in 
strong boxes,’ Grantburg announced 
with some pride. “Take a good look 
at it yourself. I had it made for me 
specially. I changed the combination 
myself after the safe was installed. De- 
tective Radner, no living man knows 
that combination except Cyrus G. 
Grantburg. It isn’t even written down 
any place. It couldn’t be found in my 
personal papers.” 

Radner examined the safe quickly. 
“And what do you keep in it ?” he asked. 

“Some of my private papers, of 
course. And—and a fortune in ready 
money.” 

“A fortune?” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars, De- 
tective Radner, to be exact about it.” 

“Great Scott! That amount in real 
coin?” 

“In currency,” Grantburg corrected. 
“T always keep it there. It has been 
there for several years,” 
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“If it is any of my business—why ?” 

“As a matter. of protection against 
bank failures, for one thing. And also 
in anticipation of a sudden crash in the 
market, when I might be able to pur- 
chase securities at a big discount—pro- 
viding I had the ready cash. Under- 
stand? And I consider it just as safe 
there as in a bank. That safe wouldn’t 
be an easy one to open. It’d take so 
long that professional safecrackers 
couldn’t open ‘it in a single night. The 
only way to get that money would be 
for them to force me to open the safe.” 

“How many persons know about the 
money in that private safe?” Radner 
asked. 

“Two or three, possibly—and they 
are my confidential men and do not 
know the exact amount.” 

“So the Thunderbolt, we will as- 
sume, couldn’t get at it without forcing 
you to work the combination ?” 

“Exactly.” 

“The chances are, then, that he will 
strike at your residence. You have jew- 
els there, I suppose?” 

“My dead wife’s 
Grantburg explained. “They are worth 
a fortune in themselves. And always 
some imoney—say ten or fifteen thou- 
sand. I always was a great one to have 
cash on hand. There are times when it 
isn’t exactly convenient to cash a 
check.” 

“I understand,” Detective 
said. And he did understand. There 
were some business «transactions that 
Cyrus Grantburg did not wart to ap- 
pear in his check book. “Well, we'll 
lave to be on guard, of course. I am 
after the Thunderbolt. Suppose I inake 
a point of remaining in your vicinity?” 

“Nothing would please me better,” 
Cyrus Grantburg admitted. ‘Stay 
right with me, Radner. Eat with me, 
stay at my house at night. Ill sleep in 
my usual chamber, and you can have 
a couch near the door in the adjoining 
room. I can’t sleep with another per- 
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son in the room. And I’d annoy you; 
I snore like a fool. I'll be sleeping on 
one side of you, and the library will 
be on the other side—and the safe is in 
the library. You can watch things very 
well, you see. And you can get some 
real sleep in the daytime, when I am 
here in the office and protected by 
trusted employees.” 

“A good idea,” Radner admitted. 
“And we'll have another man from 
headquarters to stay here in your pri- 
vate office nights.” 

Cyrus Grantburg got up and paced 
the floor again. Once more he felt the 
sting of fear, and it seemed to give him 
a sense of degredation. He wanted to 
pose as a courageous man, even to him- 
self. 

“Radner, I have an idea,” he said sud- 
denly, stopping before the detective. 
“T’ll call in the newspaper boys and tell 
them about that note I got from the 
Thunderbolt. And I'll tell them to print 
a challenge for me.” 

“A challenge?” 

“Yes!” Cyrus Grantburg cried. “T’ll 
tell them to say for me that I defy this 
Thunderbolt, that I double-dare him 
to get away with anything of mine. If 
he is a boaster, as you appear to think, 
he may jump at the bait. And then 
we'll nab him!” 

“Good enough!” the detective ex- 
claimed. “You do just that, Mr. Grant- 
burg!” 

“T’ll make it strong, too,” Grantburg 
continued. “T’ll say that I think he is 
an overrated four-flusher. I'll dare him 
to strike at me within a week and get 
away with it. And you'll be watching! 
If the two of us aren’t a match for this 
unknown crook, ‘then, Radner, you 
should go to raising corn, or something 
like that, and I should retire and found 
an old man’s home and elect myself the 
first inmate of the blamed thing!’’ 

“Oh, we'll get him,” Detective Rad- 
ner said easily. “He got away with one 
trick, but he was something new to us 
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then. And I have a personal score to 
settle with him, too. He made a fool 
of me at Conner Bradford’s house, as 
you perhaps remember.” 

“Any idea about the fellow ?” 

“T have several ideas, but possibly I 
will have some better ones after his 
next appearance,” Detective Radner re- 
plied. “I do not think that he is a com- 
mon crook.” 

“Clever European, or something like 
that?” 

“That isn’t exactly my idea—and 
I'll not talk about it yet.” 

“Excuse me! I don’t want to bother 
you in your business at all. You stay 
with me, Radner, and catch him. And 
I'll do something handsome by you 
afterward. I’m not entirely without 
political influence, naturally. Want me 
to telephone your chief?” 

“It will not be necessary, Mr. Grant- 
burg. I'll telephone him and tell him 
what i intend doing. He assigned me 
to the Thunderbolt’s case, and told me 
to use my own discretion, do as | 
pleased—as long as I delivered the 
goods in the end. Conner Bradford 
has made quite a howl about his little 
affair, you know. We can’t have a 
clever thief preying on the city’s rich 
men.” 

A buzzer sounded sharply, and Cy- 
rus Grantburg whirled toward his pri- 
vate telephone. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Grantburg ?” 

“Who is this speaking? I don’t seem 





to recognize your voice,” Grantburg 
said. 

“This is the Thunderbolt, Grant- 
burg!” 


At the other end the receiver was 
hung up. Grantburg turned to the de- 
tective. 

“That was him—that was the Thun- 
derbolt!” he gasped. “And this is a 
private line—number not in the direc- 
tory—few men know it. How did 
he is 
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“Not a difficult thing for a master 
crook,” Detective Radner put in. 

The detective hurried to the instru- 
ment and got central. He revealed his 
identity and demanded that the call be 
traced. In a few minutes he had his 
answer. 

“Tt came from a pay station in a drug 
store,” Radner said. “I know the place 
—people using the telephone booths all 
the time. No way to trace him there. 
Mr. Grantburg, we’re going to get this 
Thunderbolt! You just leave it to me, 
and go right ahead and attend to your 
regular business. I'll make myself 
scarce when you are holding business 
conferences, or anything like that. And 
we'll have a man here every night, and 
I'll sleep outside your bedroom door at 
your house—only [ll not sleep exactly. 
We'll get him, Mr. Grantburg! You 
tell the newspaper boys so—and issue 
that challenge of which you spoke.” 

“T’ll attend to it at once,” Grantburg 
said. 

“Don’t you be afraid 

“Afraid?” Cyrus G. Grantburg 
cried, whirling toward him. “Who says 
that I am afraid?” 

Detective Martin Radner looked at 
the financier in sudden surprise at the 
tone of his voice. 

“Nobody would accuse you of being 
afraid, sir,” he said. 

But the detective knew that Cyrus 
G. Grantburg was desperately afraid, 
for all that. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE THUNDERBOLT AT HOME. 
MBE: JOHN FLATCHLEY, dressed 
in evening clothes, sat in an easy- 
chair in the living room of his expensive 
suite, looking at a newspaper, chuckling 


” 





lightly to himself, giving every evidence 
of being well pleased. 
The door to the adjoining room 


opened, and his valet slipped silently 
into the room to make sure that every- 
thing was all right, and that Mr. Flatch- 

















ley wanted for nothing. There was a 
look akin to that of worship on the 
valet’s face as he regarded his master. 

His name was Saggs, and he did not 
look like a valet. He had more the ap- 
pearance of a thug. His head was not 
shaped well, a scientist might have said. 
His face was ugly. He was not tall, 
but he was broad and stoop-shouldered. 
But he possessed presence of mind in 
emergencies and could whip a great deal 
of courage into being when danger 
threatened him or his master, especially 
the latter. 

Saggs never forgot that night when, 
entering a house for the purpose of rob- 
bery, he had been cornered by the po- 
lice, how the Thunderbolt had saved him 
when he could just as easily have made 
his own escape and left Saggs to tell a 
wild tale to the minions of the law, and 
how the Thunderbolt, not content with 
that, had adopted him as a valet and a 
comrade in arms. For John Flatchley 
was the Tunderbolt. 

Klatchley held an eviable social po- 
sition and had funds sufficient for his 
needs, though he. was not called a 
wealthy man in that city of multimil- 
lionaires. Nor did he attempt to add to 
his store of wealth through business 
channels. He lived principally on in- 
come from investments. 

Sordid money grubbing did not at all 
appeal to young Mr. Flatchley. He 
loved adventure and excitement, and 
was built for them. He was tall, 
broad-shouldered, an athlete. He had 
hunted big game, and had gone in for 
racing cars and motor boats and avia- 
tion. 

Returning to the States after an ab- 
sence of nearly two years, he had found 
that his uncle, his sole remaining rela- 
tive, had passed away and left John 
llatchley all his fortune. And John 
llatchley, investigating its source, had 
discovered that his uncle—a Flatchley 
—had combined with certain financiers 
of the city in a shady deal, and that 
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they had taken more than a million dol- 
lars from dupes who could ill afford to 
lose the money. What they had done 
had been within the law, but was purely 
a swindle, for all that. 

Remembering that he was a Flatch- 
ley, John refused to touch a cent of his 
uncle’s fortune. He endeavored, after 
some difficulty, to ascertain the extent 
of the swindle, and he made a declara- 
tion to himself that the money should 
be paid back. He started the payment 
by using what money his uncle had left 
him. 

And then he went to the other finan 
ciers and asked them to disgorge. He 
was laughed at, called a fool, mocked. 
Then John Flatchley reached a grim 
determination. He decided to turn 
thief. He would take from these finan 
ciers the money they had stolen, and 
return it in some manner to the per- 
sons to whom it belonged. 

It was a dangerous proceeding, of 
course. Caught and incarcerated, the 
chivalry of his undertaking would avail 
him nothing in open court. In the eyes 
of the world he would simply be a thief 
of an unusual sort. Disgrace and prison 
—for a Flatchley—would be the inevi 
table result. 

And so John Flatchley had a reason 
for calling to his aid all the courage, the 
cunning, and all the wit he possessed. 
He had joined Saggs to him, and he 
knew that he could trust Saggs, and the 
valet also would be of great assistance. 

His first adventure had resulted fa 
vorably. John Flatchley had invaded 
the residence of Conner Bradford and 
had stolen the famous Bradford pearls, 
which he had marketed for a large sum 
through an arrangement he had made. 
There were five other men on his list, 
and Cyrus G. Grantburg was one of 
them. 

Now John Flatchley tossed the news- 
paper to the table beside him and looked 
up at his valet. 
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“Sir “hl 

“The evening papers are very inter- 
esting.” 

“I am glad that you find them so, 
sir.” 

“They are talking about this Thun- 
derbolt chap again, Saggs.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 

“They are gpeculating as to his iden- 
tity, as usual. What do you think about 
it, Saggs?” 

“I wouldn’t pretend to be able to 
reach a conclusion, sir,” Saggs said. 

Saggs was making a desperate effort 
to talk good English, because John 
Flatchley wished it. Saggs was playing 
a dual part, as was John Flatchley. 

“Some think that he is a famous Eu- 
ropean crook that has been gone from 
his usual haunts for some time,” Flatch- 
ley observed. 

“Sor” Saggs said, smiling a bit. 

“It appears, Saggs, that the Thunder- 
bolt has threatened Cyrus Grantburg, 
crooked millionaire. The newspaper 
says that he sent Grantburg a note 
warning him. And he called up over a 
private telephone, too.” 

“Remarkable, sir,” said Saggs. 

“And this Cyrus Grantburg, trying to 
run some sort of a bluff, has given out 
a challenge!” 

“Sir?” There was more interest in 
Saggs’ voice now. 

“He double-dares the Thunderbolt to 
steal anything from him, does Cyrus 
Grantburg.” 

“Gracious!” said Saggs. 

“Um!” Flatchley grunted. “Saggs, 
you now cease being my valet. I cease 
being John Flatchley and become the 
Thunderbolt, and you become, by the 
same action, my assistant. Sit down.” 


Saggs grinned and sat down. 

“Shoot, boss!” he said. 

“When you stop being a valet and 
turn crook you drop your good English 
quickly, I have noticed.” 

“IT can say better what I’ve got to 
say when I don’t have to wrap my 
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tongue around big words,” said Saggs, 
grunting. 

“Saggs, speaking now as my assist- 
ant, what do you think of this bluff 
Grantburg has made?” 

“T think he’s a fool!” 

“I have learned some interesting, 
things to-day, Saggs.” 

“So’ve I, boss.” 

“Yes, of course! I forgot that I gave 
you an afternoon off.” 

“T’ve been shinin’ up to the Grant- 
burg chauffeur for a week, boss, and 
to-day I got a chance to meet the valet.” 

“Well?” 

“This man Grantburg sleeps in a cer- 
tain room, and has his valet in a little 
room next door. The valet has to keep 
his eyes open all the time, but I'll bet 
he doesn’t. He says that Grantburg 
snores to beat the band.” 

“That is a well-known characteristic 
of the famous financier,” the Thunder- 
bolt observed. 

“And he wakes up if anybody slips 
into the room. So the valet never goes 
in, but just listens to the snores. If the 
snores should stop he would make an 
investigation right off the bat.” 

“T have gathered as much, Saggs.” 

“And they’re all fussed up at the 
Grantburg place about the Thunder- 
bolt, boss. That detective, Radner, has 
hitched himself onto Cy Grantburg and 
is goin’ to stay hitched until the Thun- 
derbolt is caught, so he says. He's got 
a life job.” 

Flatchley grinned. 
ing.” 

“The detective is going to stay in that 
little room with the valet. If old Grant- 
burg stopped snorin’ a second they'd 
tear into the bedroom to see what was 
wrong. Looks like a tough proposition 
to me, boss.” 

“You mean what I intend?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Saggs, it does seem as though we 
were up against what you call a tough 
proposition. Cyrus Grantburg sleeps 


“That is interest- 
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with two men listening to his con- 
founded snores. And the library ad- 
joins the room where these men will 
be on guard. One of them is a clever 
detective ; I give him due credit.” 

“He sure is, boss.” 

“Tt would be difficult, then, to rob the 
library safe.” 

“All of that,” said Saggs. 


“In Grantburg’s downtown office, 


Saggs, is a private safe in which is kept 


about two hundred thousand dollars in 
cash.” 

“Great Scott!” Saggs exclaimed. 

“Moreover, the money is not in large 
bills whose numbers have been retained. 
It is in ordinary bills, such as Grant- 
burg might use in a crooked deal. He 
wouldn’t want those bills traced, you 
see. He might wish that he could trace 
them, soon.” 

“Gee, boss! You goin’ after that 
coin ?” 

“Precisely,” said the Thunderbolt. 
“And it is going to be some job, in a 
manner of speaking. There will be a 
man on guard in that office every night, 
of course.” 

“[ guess we can handle him, boss.” 

“And there will be janitors and the 
regular watchmen in the building, natu- 
rally.” 

“We might even handle them, said 
Daggs. 

“Nor is that all, Saggs.’ 

“More grief?” 

“More grief,” said the Thunderbolt, 
“That safe is of special make. 
Nobody knows its combination except 
Cyrus Grantburg. It could not be 
oped in less than ten hours, and I 
am no expert safecracker, either.” 

“Then, how ’ Saggs began. 

“Only one way to do it, Saggs. We 
must visit Mr. Grantburg in his home, 
while he sleeps with a detective and 
valet on guard in the room adjoining. 
We must awaken him, force him to 
dress, make him go with us to the of- 
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fice, sneak in with him, dispose of the 
guard there, and compel him to open 
his own safe for us.” 

Saggs’ lower jaw dropped its limit, 
and his eyes bulged. _ 

“Well, how on earth 

“Not at all difficult, Saggs, when you 
come to study it,” the Thunderbolt as- 
sured him. 

“With that detective guardin’ him? 
The minute Cy Grantburg stops them 
snores we'll have the detective and the 
valet in on us. Oh, I see! Goin’ to 
handle ’em when they rush into the 
room, are you?” 

“My dear Saggs! You know per- 
fectly well that I dislike exceedingly to 
resort to violence on any occasion. A 
common thug could do that, Saggs. I 
may say that | have made a few minor 
plans.” 

“T'll bet you have!” said Saggs. 

“To an outsider the task might look 
difficult, or even impossible, but | think 
that it can be accomplished. We may 
get at it to-morrow night, Sages.” 


” 





“Any time you say, boss.” 

“A couple of hundred thousand dol- 
lars is worth considerable effort, 
Saggs.” 

“Tl remark that it is, boss.” 

“A couple of hundred thousand will 
go a long way toward wiping out that 
debt. And I’d rather get it from Cy- 
rus G. Grantburg than any of the oth- 
ers. For he is the worst of the gang, 
Saggs. He was the brains of the swin- 

has been the brains of 
crooked financial job, 
enemies and sells 


dle—and he 
many another 
too. He robs his 
out his friends.” 

“We'll get him, boss!” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so, Sagg 
Confidence is a valuable thing. <A: 
incidentally, if we do get him, we'll 
make him look foolish for making that 


boast and issuing that challenge to the 
Thunderbolt.” 
“T’'ll say we will, boss,” Saggs de- 
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clared. “But it looks like a tough job 
to me, ’specially if you’re goin’ to treat 
that detective tender. Sneakin’ Grant- 
burg out of his own house, which has 
got all kinds of burglar alarms r 

“Concerning which I know every- 
thing,” the Thunderbolt interrupted. 

“‘Notwithstandin’ and nevertheless, it 
will be some job. The main thing is 
that the guy snores. The valet and 
detective won’t dare go into his bed- 
room while he’s snorin’, but the min- 
ute he stops re 

“Borrowing trouble, or merely los- 
ing faith in me and my _ works?” 
Flatchley asked. 

“Never, boss! 
Saggs said. 

“All right, Saggs! Now you cease 
being my assistant and become my valet 
again, and I turn from the Thunder- 
bolt into Mr. John Flatchley !” 

Saggs immediately sprang to his feet, 
adopted his professional air, and stood 
up to the table. 

“Anything you wish, sir?” he asked. 

“My coat and hat. I am going out 
this evening—reception at the Lari- 
mer’s. If anybody calls or telephones 
I'll not be home until the early morn- 
ing hours.” 

“Quite so, sir!’ Saggs said. 

He got the hat and held the coat and 
went ahead to open the hall door. He 
bowed John Flatchley out, and then 
returned to the living room and dropped 
into an easy-chair beside the table. He 
even lighted one of Mr. Flatchley’s 
cigarettes, took a few puffs, and 
grinned at the ceiling. 

“Goin’ to the reception at the Lari- 
mer’s, is he?” Saggs said to himself. 

But neither the grin nor the words 
indicated any disrespect. Such was 
the farthest from Saggs’ mind. He was 
just relishing a little joke all his own. 

Saggs knew well that the attraction 
for John Flatchley was Miss Agnes 
Larimer, daughter of a family of po- 











Never losin’ faith!” 
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sition more than of wealth. And he 
sensed, too that the love affair between 
Flatchley and the girl was genuine, 
and that John Flatchley, because of 
what he had set himself to do, refused 
to speak and ask Agnes Larimer to 
become his wife, and that she won- 
dered at it. 

There was truth in what Saggs sur- 
mised, too, for such was the case. Un- 
touched by love, Flatchley, upon his 
return from abroad, had found his heart 
instantly captured by the daughter of 
the Larimer’s, whom he remembered 
as a thin, freckled-faced girl, and who 
now had blossomed forth into a beau- 
tiful young woman. 

And Flatchley would not speak be- 
cause of the task he had set himself. 
He felt that the stain on the family 
name would not be wiped out until he 
had taken from the plunderers what 
they had stolen in codperation with his 
uncle and returned it to the victims. 
And he could not ask the proud daugh- 
ter of a proud family to be his wife 
when he was in constant danger of ar- 
rest and disgrace. 

So he sought the company of Agnes 
Larimer when he could, yet evaded a 
proposal, which he knew she was ex- 
pecting. Flatchley realized that he was 
in a dangerous position, for he was 
not adept at concealing his love, and 
those of their social set momentarily 
expected the announcement of the be- 
trothal. 

“Goin’ to a reception at the Lari- 
mer’s!” Saggs told himself once more. 
“All well and good! But how he 
expects to kidnap that Cyrus G. Grant- 
burg, who always snores, when Detec- 
tive Mart Radner is in the next room 
with his ears open, is something I don’t 
understand. But I’m bettin’ that he 
does it!” 

Saggs puffed at the cigarette again. 
A sudden, unexpected ring of the door- 
bell startled him, 

















CHAPTER III. 


AN ATTEMPT 


ETECTIVE MARTIN RADNER, 
having made all his arrangements, 
glued himself to the person of Cyrus 
Grantburg throughout the afternoon, 
only leaving the private office when 
Grantburg wanted to talk confidential 
business to an associate or-a client. 
Radner made himself as inconspicu- 
ous as possible, and smoked innumer- 
able cigars. He was the picture of pa- 
tience. Radner had the reputation of 
succeeding where other men failed, 
and patience was one of his virtues. 
Evening came, and he accompanied 
Grantburg to his residence and dined 
alone with him there. And then they 
went into the library and Grantburg 
showed him the safe. They talked of 
the Thunderbolt, naturally, and finally 
Grantburg delivered himself of an, idea. 
“T hate to hint at this, but there may 
be something in it,” he said. “And a 
criminal should be in jail, of course. 
Conner Bradford was the first man 
robbed, and now I am threatened. And 
two or three little things have led me 
to believe that what at first sounded 
like a crazy idea may be truth.” 
“Let’s have it,” Radner said. 
“About a year ago there was a big 
business deal pulled off. I was in it 
—really the head of it. It was strictly 
within the law, but some of the boobs 
who lost a few cents began howling.” 
Detective Radner smiled his sympa- 
thy; he understood. 
“Now and then we meet a freak who 
loves his fellow man to such an extent 
that he refuses a fair profit,” Cyrus 


AT BRIBERY. 


Grantburg continued, puffing at his 
cigar. “We met one in this deal. One 


of the men concerned in it was the un- 
cle of young John Flatchley. He died 


a few months ago and left young John 
his estate, which wasn’t much the way 
I look at an estate, but yet was con- 
siderable, 


Young John came back from 
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abroad and was surprised to find that 
his uncle had left so much. He-didn’t 
expect it; he has money his parents 
left him. 

“Well, he nosed around and found 
that his uncle ‘had made about all the 
pile he left out of this last deal. Young 
John came right out and said that the 
deal was crooked, and that the suck- 
ers who lost their coin should be reim- 
bursed. My associates and I are averse 
to reimbursing folks in general.” 

Cyrus Grantburg stopped and 
grinned, and Radner grinned also and 
nodded. 

“Young John came to us and made 
quite a fuss about it. He took the 
money his uncle had !eft him and 
handed it right back to the boobs. And 
he asked us to come through and pay 
back the rest. Have you a mental photo 
of us doing it?” 

“Scarcely.” 

“Young John was quite peeved about 
it. He said that he’d force us to pay 
it back, sooner or later. He hasn’t 
started court proceedings as yet, and 
so I just wondered whether he might 
not be trying it in some other way.” 

“Meaning i 

“Conner Bradford, the first man this 
Thunderbolt robbed, was a member of 
the pool. So was I, and I am the next 
to be visited by the Thunderbolt, ac- 
cording to what he has said.” 

“By George!” Radner gasped. 

“T’m not saying anything, understand. 
Least of all am I saying that John 
Flatchley has turned burglar and calls 
himself the Thunderbolt. But he might 
have hired some professional to do it.” 

“Think he wouldn’t have the nerve 
to do it himself?” Radner asked quickly 

“Oh, he’s got the nerve, all right! 
He has toyed with airplanes and such 
and has killed elephants and lions and 
all that sort of thing. It might be a 
wild guess, at that, you know.” 

“And it might not be so wild, either,” 
said Detective Radner. “The descrip- 
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tion of the Thunderbolt doesn’t miss 
Flatchley very far, if you remember.” 

“Tall, broad-shouldered ? Great 
Scott! There are ten thousand young 
and middle-aged men in town who 
would answer to that description,” said 
Grantburg. “It may be a wild guess, 
but there is a possibility that Flatchley 
has hired some professional crook to 
go after us.” 

“T’ll look into it!” Detective Radner 
assured the millionaire. 

He was doing some rapid thinking. 
He remembered the -Bradford case; 
how he and his men had chased the 
Thunderbolt and another man to a cer- 
tain club and there lost them, and how 
he, when he had entered the club, had 
met John Flatchley in the clubhouse, 
and how Flatchley had seemed amused 
at the search conducted by the officers. 

Radner decided that he would in- 
vestigate John Flatchley and keep an 
eye on him. He knew a great deal 
about Flatchley. He was just the sort 
of young man to do such a thing. It 
would appeal to his sense of justice and 
his well-known love of adventure. 

“Have to run over to the Larimer 
house a few minutes this evening,” he 
heard Cyrus Grantburg saying. “It’s 
their annual reception. Great people, 
the Larimers. A lot of social posi- 
tion, but not any too much money. 
Give one good show every year, 
though.” 

“I don’t anticipate any danger to 
you,” Detective Radner said. “But we 
may as well be on guard.” 

“Go over with me,’ Grantburg 
urged. 

“Will John Flatchley be there?” 

“He will. He and Agnes Larimer 
are in love with each other, according 
to report.” 

“I haven’t evening clothes, sir,” the 
detective said. “Suppose I take you 





over there, disappear for a time, and 
then come back to see you safely home. 
I have something to attend to, anyway 
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—in connection with the Thunderbolt’s 
case.” 

“Suppose there is any danger of him 
coming here while we’re gone, and rob- 
bing the safe in the library ?” 

“T’ll send for a man to watch here 
until we return,” Radner replied. 

He went to the telephone and called 
for his man, and when he came they 
left him in the library with a box of 
cigars and a heap of magazines. Rad- 
ner drove to the Larimer residence with 
Cyrus Grantburg and then hurried 
away. He went to the apartment ho- 
tel where John Flatchley had a suite. 

He was just in time to see Flatchley 
leaving for the Larimer house. Rad- 
ner waited a few minutes and then went 
inside and held speech with the night 
clerk, as a result of which he ascended 
to the proper floor and made his way 
to the door of the Flatchley suite with- 
out the formality of being announced. 

The bell sounded, and Saggs, won- 
dering what it could be, hurried out to 
the hall door and opened it. He knew 
the detective instantly, but Radner did 
not know Saggs. 

“Mr. Flatchley in?’ Radner asked, 
though he knew that he was not. 

“No, sir. He is out for the evening.” 

Saggs felt a little fear, as he always 
had in the presence of an officer of 
the law. He was afraid that this visit 
was the forerunner of evil, especially 
of danger to John Flatchley. 

“Who are you?” Radner asked. 

“T am Mr. Flatchley’s valet, sir.” 

“T’ll just come in and talk to you, 
then,” Radner declared. “I’m from 
headquarters.” 

He showed his shield. 

“From the police, sir?’ Saggs said. 
“Of course, if I can be of service I 
am more than willing. But it is not 
customary for me to allow a stranger to 
enter when Mr, Flatchley is not here.” 

“T am making an investigation,” Rad- 
ner said, “and I want to talk to you 
a few minutes.” 























Saggs stepped back and bowed, and 
Detective Radner entered the suite. 
Saggs’ heart was-hammering at his ribs 
now, but he tried to collect his courage, 
tried to remember that he was defend- 
ing John Flatchley. 

He ushered Radner to a chair in the 
living room, and stood before him. 

“Oh, sit down,” Radner said. “We 
may have quite a talk.” 

“What was it you wished to ask me, 
sir?” 

“Been with Mr. Flatchley long ?” 

“Not so very long, sir,” Saggs re- 
plied truthfully enough. 

“If you'll pardon me, you do not 
look like the average valet.” 

“Mr. Flatchley says, sir, that I am 
better than the average,’ Saggs re- 
plied, the ghost of a smile at the cor- 
ners of his lips. “I realize, sir, that 
I perhaps look more like a thug, but 
that is my misfortune and not my 
fault.” 

Saggs had repeated a statement he 
had heard Flatchley use. 

Detective Radner grunted and bent 
over_the table. “Is he a good master ?” 
he asked. 

“He certainly is, sir. But what has 
that to do with police business ?” 

“Nothing. I just wanted to know 
whether you liked your boss or not,” 
the detective replied. “I thought I had 
seen you some place before.” 

“Possibly, sir. I was out of work 
for a time, just loitering around town. 
And then J got this position with Mr. 
Flatchley. I used to be in Chicago, 
Sir. 

Saggs felt that he had helped him- 
self by that statement, in case Radner 
wanted to know more about his per- 
sonal affairs. 

“I want to ask you a few questions,” 
Radner said, “and I want straight an- 
Swers to them. I am sure you are a 
man who wants to obey the law.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Saggs, forcing back 
a smile. 
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“If my questions seem somewhat pe- 
culiar, ignore that fact. You do not 
know what I am driving at, of course. 
No need to bother Mr. Flatchley if you 
can tell me what I want to know.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Saggs. 

Radner was watching him carefully, 
noting every expression on the valet’s 
face, trying to estimate his man. 

“Does Mr. Flatchley go out much 
in the evening?” he asked. 

“To social affairs frequently, sir. He 
is attending one to-night.” 

“Ever hear him speak of the crook 
they call the Thunderbolt?” 

Detective Radner snapped out the 
question quickly, and though Saggs felt 
a thrill of fear, he did not betray it in 
his countenance. He replied immedi- 
ately. 

“Yes, sir. He was speaking of it this 
evening, sir, after reading the papers.” 

“What did he have to say?” 

“He said, sir, that he thought Mr. 
Grantburg was foolish to give out that 
challenge.” 

“He did, eh? 
cial reason?” 

“Only, sir, that he thought this crimi- 
nal might make a special effort to rob 
Mr. Grantburg.” 

“Ever see Mr. Flatchley act pecul- 
iarly, have unusual men call on him, 
or anything like that?” 

“Oh, no, sir! Mr. Flatchley is a gen- 
tleman whose habits are quite regu- 
lar, sir,” Saggs said in his best manner. 

“T don’t suppose you get any 
much pay,” Radner. said, changing the 
subject abruptly. “And, if you are 
new here, it isn’t as though you had 
been serving a man for years, and had 
a sort of affection for him. So we 
may come to terms.” 

“Terms, sir? Regarding what?” 

“T’d like to make an arrangement 
with you whereby I can know all of 
Mr. Flatchley’s movements.” 

“But I am not always with him, sir. 


Did he give any spe- 


too 
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I am a valet, not one of his particular 
friends.” 

“What I want to know,” said Rad- 
ner, “is when he goes out and when he 
comes’ in, especially if he does so late 
at night. If he has some strangers call 
here I want to know that, too—espe- 
cially if they seem to be men not in his 
class.” 

“But why, sir?” 

“That is my business,” Radner an- 
swered. “Can we make the deal?” 

“Certainly net, sir. I would not spy 
on my employer,” Saggs told him. 

“But I am connected with the po- 
lice. And I'll do the handsome thing 
with you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be right, sir. I wouldn’t 
think of doing such a thing even for 
money.” 

“If | demand it——” 

“But you haven't the right, sir. I'd 
tell it all to Mr. Flatchley and let him 
handle the affair. I think he has in- 
fluence enough, sir, to protect himself 
and me.” 

Detective Radner knew that to be 
the truth, and he did not want to an- 
noy Flatchley and find out afterward 
that he was not the Thunderbolt. 

“As a matter of fact,” he lied, ‘we 
are afraid that some men are making 
plans to swindle Mr. Flatchley out of 
a large sum of money. We don’t want 
to annoy Mr. Flatchley unless we are 
certain of it. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Saggs. 

“So you’d just better do as I say, 
and I don’t care whether you take 
money for it or not. It’ll not hurt you 
any to stand in with the police.” 

“I—I do not know what to say, sir,” 
Saggs gasped; and he meant what he 
said. It flashed through his brain that 
Radner suspected John Flatchley of be- 
ing the Thunderbolt, and he wanted to 
protect Flatchley. Saggs was thinking 


hard what part to play and how to play 
it. And at last he decided. 
not play the part of a spy, sir,’ 


“T would 
’ he 


said. “I do not want to displease the 
police, but you are asking too much.” 

“The money doesn’t appeal to you, 
if it is—say—as much as a year’s 
wages?” 

“That is a great deal of money, sir, 
but I’d not spy on the master even for 
that,” Saggs said firmly. 

“Inclined to be stubborn, aren't 
you?” Detective Radner exclaimed. He 
changed his manner now; he began to 
bully. ‘“‘Let me tell you that you'd bet- 
ter do as I say. It wouldn’t be diffi- 
cult to find something that we could 
hang on you.” 

Saggs’ eyes flashed angrily. “You 
just try it, sir!” he said. “Aend we'll 
see what Mr. Flatchley does about it.” 

“He wouldn’t worry himself much 
about a servant, I guess.” 

“T shall tell him all about this, sir.” 

“No sense in annoying him,” Radner 
said. “If I were you I’d not say a word 
about my visit. And, if you don’t want 
to report his comings and goings, that’s 
all right. But I want you to promise 
one thing: if at any moment you think 
he is in danger telephone the police in- 
stantly.”’ 

Detective Radner fondly thought that 
he was dealing with an ignorant but 
loyal valet who now would think that, 
in reality, the police were trying to 
shield his master from swindlers. Saggs 
allowed him to think that his scheme 
worked. 

“T’ll do as you say, sir,” he said. 

“And forget that I have been here,” 
Radner went on. “It’d only worry 
Mr. Flatchley—and we're not sure yet, 
you see,” 

“T understand, sir.” 

Radner left the suite, and Saggs sat 
beside the’ table again and shook with 
fear. He wished that it was time for 
John Flatchley to come home. He was 
eager to tell him what had happened, 
to warn him. He snarled nastily when 
he thought of the detective. Did Rad- 
ner think that he had fooled anybody? 




















Tf he did, Detective Radner himself was 
badly fooled. 

But Detective Radner’s cogitations 
as he went out upon the street were 
very dangerous to the welfare of both 
the Thunderbolt and his loyal assistant. 
Detective Radner was not a poor judge 
of human nature by any means, and his 
visit to the suite had not been entirely 
unproductive of results. 

“Something phony about that valet,” 
Radner told himself as he hurried back 
to the Larimer residence. “If he’s a 
new man on the job he is entirely too 
loyal. I nevér have known a valet yet, 
unless he was an old one on the job, 
who wouldn’t steal from his boss, not 
to mention giving out some information 
in return for coin. Maybe I have made 
a mistake, but I guess not. Something 
funny about it! I wouldn’t be at all 
surprised if the valet was in on the deal 
himself. Maybe I should have threat- 
ened the brute more!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A WAGER. 


T was no more than natural that John 

Flatchley should meet Cyrus G, 
Grantburg face to face at the Larimer 
affair. Grantburg had been an associate 
of Flatchley’s uncle, and though Flatch- 
ley considered the financier nothing bet- 
ter than a high-class crook, and had 
taken the trouble to tell him so, yet in 
the house of another they buried their 
animosity to a certain extent beneath 
formal and polite greetings. There are 
times when it is difficult to remain a 
gentleman. 

The meeting occurred in the smok- 
ing room, about halfway through the 
evening. John Flatchley, much to his 
disgust, had been unable to get a mo- 
ment alone with Agnes Larimer, who 
had her duties as hostess, and finally 
had wandered to the smoking room for 
a cigarette, intending to return and seek 
Agnes again afterward. 
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Detective Martin Radner already had 
returned to the house from the Flatch- 
ley apartment, and Cyrus Grantburg 
had obtained permission to introduce 
him into the dwelling. Radner re- 
mained in the smoking room, now and 
then going to the head of the staircase 


-and looking down into the ballroom to 


make sure that nobody had abducted 
the millionaire who was under his per- 
sonal protection. 

And now Grantburg had gone into 
the smoking room with some friends, 
who were having a bit of light amuse- 
ment at his expense because of his 
challenge to the Thunderbolt and his 
ever-present bodyguard. 

John Flatchley caught sight of them 
instantly when he entered the room and 
started across it toward a table, to light 
his cigarette. He nodded to Grantburg 
and then would have turned away to- 
ward an easy-chair in a corner, but 
Cyrus Grantburg would not have it so. 
Grantburg remembered what he had in- 
timated to Detective -Radner, and was 
wondering himself whether it could be 
true. He felt that he wanted to talk 
to John Flatchley and “feel him out.” 

“Flatchley, aren't you afraid that this 
Thunderbolt will get after you, too?” 
Grantburg asked. 

“Tt is possible,” John Flatchley re- 
plied, smiling, his eyes narrowing a 
trifle as he observed Detective Radner 
watching him closely. 

‘We rich men are in deadly peril, I 
understand.” 

“So long as he does not steal my 
hunting trophies he is welcome to get 
what he can out of me,” John Flatch- 
ley answered. “But I shan’t double- 
dare him to do it.” 

The others laughed. “Then you 
think that I did wrong to issue such 
a challenge?” Grantburg asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Flatchley. “If 
the Thunderbolt is the wonder people 
seem to think he may redouble his. ef- 
forts to strip you of some of your 
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worldly goods, after that” challenge. 
But you are well protected, I see.” 

He bowed toward Radner. 

“Oh, we'll get him, Mr. Flatchley,” 
Radner said, eying the other in a pe- 
culiar manner. 

“Jt will be a feather in your hat if 
you do.” 

“He may be an unusual crook in a 
way,” the detective continued. “He 
may bother us for a time, but in the 
end he’ll make some little slip, and we'll 
nab him! As far as Mr. Grantburg is 
concerned—well, the Thunderbolt is go- 
ing to have a hard time robbing him.” 

“What makes you think so?” Flatch- 
ley asked. 

“Mr. Grantburg is well protected, as 
you just said.” 

“But this Thunderbolt may be too 
clever for you.” 

“Do you honestly think so, Flatch- 
ley?” Grantburg asked with some alarm. 
“Do you think he could come into my 
house and rob my safe with a detec- 
tive sitting there guarding it?” 

“TI believe I read in the daily papers 
that a detective was with Mr. Conner 
Bradford when the Thunderbolt 
robbed him,” Flatchley said easily. 

Again the others laughed, and De- 
tective Martin Radner’s face grew red. 

“That was entirely unexpected,” the 
detective said. “He returned at a mo- 
ment when no decent crook would have 
done. so.” 

“The Thunderbolt may do more un 
expected things,” said Flatchley. ‘He 
may be a sort of original cuss who does 
not follow the usual rules and regula- 
tions of the crooks’ union.” 

“You seem to think a lot of iim,” 
said the detective. 

“T admire the way he got the Brad- 
ford pearls,” Flatchley admitted. “He 
showed initiative and courage, two 
qualities I admire in any man who dis- 
plays them to advantage. I’d hate to 


be in your boots, Grantburg.” 
Grantburg seemed to shiver. 


Tohn 


Flatchley had read Grantburg years be- 
fore and knew him for a coward. It 
was his intention to put fear into the 
millionaire’s heart deliberately and at 
every opportunity. 

But Cyrus Grantburg, fighting his 
cowardice again, pretended a bravado 
he did not feel. 

“Not a bit afraid of the scoundrel,” 
he stoutly declared. “I dared him to 
rob me within a week, and he’ll not do 
it! [’m protecting my interests, and 
I'd like to see him do anything without 
getting caught.” 

“T’ll bet he does it!” Flatchley said 
suddenly. 

“Exactly how much will you bet?” 
Grantburg wanted to know, half in 
anger. 

“About ten thousand dollars—that 
the Thunderbolt robs you within the 
time limit you set in your challenge. 
I'm willing to stake that much on the 
unknown crook’s skill, courage, and 
originality.” 

“Done!” Grantburg cried. “You 
gentlemen are witnesses to this wager. 
I'll have your ten thousand, Flatchley, 
never fear.” 

“Oh, I’m not fearing—about any- 
thing,” Flatchley said. 

Grantburg glared at him and then 
abruptly left the room, followed by the 
others. Detective Martin Radner 
watched them go down the staircase, 
then returned. His eyes had narrowed, 
too, as he had watched John Filatchley. 

“ft am of the opinion that the Thun- 
derbolt is not an ordinary crook,” the 
detective declared, sitting down beside 
Flatchley. 

“Yes ?”’ 

“T have reasons for believing other- 
wise. I do not think he is a profes- 
sional criminal. I believe that he is rob- 
bing only certain men, and for a cer- 
tain purpose. I’d not be surprised if 
the Thunderbolt was a well-known man 
about town.” 


“You interest me,” Flatchley said, 














looking up innocently. “Do you mean 
to say that I may play billiards with him 
at the club and not know it?” 

“He may belong to your club, that is 
true,” the detective said. 

“Bosh! It takes nerve to do what 
the Thunderbolt is doing, and it is dan- 
gerous.” 

“Some of our best young men have 
nerve. You have it yourself, Mr. 
Flatchley. And some of them laugh 
in the face of danger. You have done 
so often.” 

“Are you meaning to insinuate that 
I may be the Thunderbolt?’ John 
Flatchley asked in pretended astonish- 
ment. 

“T’d not insinute such a thing unless 
I was sure, naturally,” the detective 
declared. ‘The Thunderbolt may be 
doing what he thinks is right. He may 
have some unusual object, you see. But, 
in the eyes of the law, he is a crook.” 

“Of course!” 

“And, whoever he may be, he goes 
to the pen when I have caught him.” 

“When you have caught him!” 
Flatchley echoed. “That is a qualify- 
ing statement, of course.” 

“Oh, I'll get him!” 

“There is nothing like  self-confi- 
dence,’ Flatchley observed, puffing at 
his cigarette again. ‘“Self-confidence is 
an excellent thing for any man to have. 
Self-confidence and self-reliance are 
the twin guides to success. I had con- 
fidence when I made that wager with 
Grantburg. Maybe it was misplaced ; 
time will tell.” 

Detective Radner grunted and looked 
away. John Flatchley puzzled him not 
a little. 

“I doubt whether the Thunderbolt 
will accept Grantburg’s challenge,” 
Radner said presently. “If he is well- 
informed he knows that we are watch- 
ing for him. Of course, if he has a 
gang to help him, and uses violence, he 
May get away with it.” 
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“Do you think he is the leader of 
a band of desperate criminals ?” 

“IT scarcely think so. He has one 
man, we know, who was involved in the 
Conner Bradford business. I have cer- 
tain ideas concerning the Thunderbolt, 
Mr. Flatchley, and I'll be interested in 
seeing whether I am right.” 

“Naturally. A man always likes to 
know whether he has guessed correctly. 
Guessing is a great game. A man starts 
it when he is a child and keeps it up 
until his last hour on earth. I’ve made 
a lot of guesses in my time—some of 
them wild.” 


“Do you guess wild as a_ usual 
thing ?” 
“Not as a usual thing.” Flatchley 


smiled as he replied. 

“And do you think the Thunderbolt 
will get away with some of Cyrus 
Grantburg’s wealth?” 

“I’m gambling on it, Radner. I’ll be 
watching the newspapers and waiting 
for the news.” 

“And what do you think I’ll be do- 
ing while the Thunderbolt is busy?” 

“That is something I cannot guess,” 
Flatchley admitted. ‘Perhaps you'll be 
asleep.” 

“T’m not in the habit of going to sleep 
on a job, you know.” 

“T didn’t know. Sleeping on a job 
is a bad thing, of course. No man 
succeeds in life by doing it. It is the 
wide-awake fellow who gets ahead.” 

John Flatchley smiled again, tossed 
away his cigarette, and got out of the 
chair. 

“Well, I must leave you, Radner,” he 
said. “I want to find our hostess and 
have a delightful conversation with her. 
If you nab the Thunderbolt I lose my 
wager with Grantburg, I suppose.” 

“You'll lose, all right!” the detective 
promised him. 

“IT have my doubts,” Flatchley an- 
swered lightly. 

He smiled again and hurried from 
the room. Detective Martin Radner 
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scowled after him and then got up and 
watched him go down the broad stair- 
case. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MINOR QUARREL. 


ALF an hour afterward John 
Flatchley managed to attain his 
heart’s desire. He danced once with 
Miss Agnes Larimer, and then con- 
ducted her to the conservatory, which 
was quite large in the Larimer resi- 
dence, and took her to a seat in a se- 
cluded place far back in a corner’ Where 
a mass of foliage and bloom hid them 
from the rest of the room. 

“T have been trying for hours to get 
a word or two with you alone, dear 
lady,” Flatchley told her. “Being a 
hostess is hard on your near friends.” 

“And I have wanted to talk to you,” 
Agnes Larimer replied frankly. “J am 
of the opinion that it is time we had 
a serious conversation, John.” 

Flatchley glanced at her quickly, and 
though he smiled at her and raised his 
brown eyes questioningly, he felt a sud 
den sense of premonition.” This was the 
interview, he felt sure, that he long had 
dreaded. Agnes Larimer was a prac- 
tical young person, which was one of 
the reasons John Flatchley had fallen 
in love with her—the sort of person to 
demand explanations. 

Now she glanced around to make 
sure that they would not be overheard, 
and then faced John Flatchley bravely, 
a serious look in her countenance. 

“We've been pals for several years, 
John,” she said, “and so you must 
know that I am not like other girls.”’ 

“I most certainly know that you are 
not like other girls,” John Flatchley 
said. “You are far superior7——” 

“Please,” she begged. “Let us be 
serious for this once. You know that 
[ am outspoken and like others to be 
the same. When a thing puzzles me 
I want an explanation immediately. 
John, I—I think that you like me.” 


“Who could help it, dear lady?” 
“T mean, John, that I am quite sure 
you like me to an extreme. Do not 


think me immodest if I say that I be-' 


lieve you love me. It is best to be sensi- 
ble; it contributes to happiness.” 

John Flatchley looked away, and she 
knew from the expression in his face 
that she had guessed correctly. 

“And I am not ashamed to say that 
I love you very deeply, John,” she went 
on. “Others have guessed the state of 
our feelings for each other. I—I sup- 
pose they have been expecting an an- 
nouncement, and are wondering why 
none is forthcoming. Of course, if this 
is not true at all——”’ 

“And if it is?” Flatchley asked. 

“T know you very well, John, and | 
know that there is something rather 
peculiar in the way you have been act- 
ing recently. A dozen times there has 
been a proposal on your lips and you 
have not uttered it. I know you un- 
derstand my motive in speaking this 
way. I am not a girl who has to plot 
to get a husband.” 

“T understand—dear.” 

“Then shall we say that you have 
wanted to ask me to be your wife, but 
that something—some condition—has 
kept you from doing so?” 

“That is the way of it,” he admitted. 

“Tt is nothing in your past, I know, 
for that is clean. It is not financial 
matters, I feel sure. It is not uncer- 
tainty as to your feelings for me?” 

“Never that, Agnes.” 

“Then, John, don’t you think that I 
have the wight to know? Am I not 
entitled to happiness? Is it not my 
duty to help you, if there is anything 
to be done?” 

He turned to face her as she rested 
one hand lightly on his arm. ‘There 
was appeal in her face, a question in 
her eyes. 

‘‘Perhaps—before long ” he stam- 
mered, disconcerted for once in his life. 

“John, can you trust me?” 
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“Certainly.” 

“Then why not tell me?” 

“I’d rather not.” 

“T think that I understand,” she said. 
“John, I believe that you are the Thun- 
derbolt.” 

“I—I beg your pardon!” he ejacu- 
lated. 

“I think that you are taking things 
from those men who were associated 
with your uncle and paying back the 
people who were swindled. I know how 
the world in general would look at it, 
and the law, too; but I think you are 
doing the right thing, John. Sometimes 
the law does not deal out full justice.” 

Flatchley did not answer her. He 
wondered whether it was her love for 
him and her woman’s intuition that 
had made her guess the truth, or 
whether everybody suspected it. 

“And—if I am the Thunderbolt?” he 
asked. 

“If you are I suspect that you did not 
wish to speak to me because you were 
afraid that you might be caught, and 
then my name would be linked with 
yours in disgrace.” 

“You have guessed it, dear lady.” 

“And do you think that I am made 
of such poor stuff that I would not 
stand by you?” she asked. 

“I would not have you involved,” he 
said. ‘I am sorry that you guessed the 
secret, for that involves you to a cer- 
tain extent. You must forget it. Oth- 
ers must not know.” 

“Certainly not, John.” 

“Not only because of myself. But 
others must not know, because, should 
I be detected, I'll not have your name 
mixed up in it at all.” 

“Thanks, John. If it were not for 
this———” 

“But for this I would have asked you 
long ago to be my wife.” 

“And I would have given you the 
answer you wanted, John.” 

“But now, if I am a thief 

“You'll never be that to me, John.” 
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“Then let us say—when my work is 
done , 

“When it is done, come and ask me, 
John. I know that you are not a crimi- 
nal, that you are merely acting as a 
criminal for the time being to accom- 
plish a certain splendid end.” 

“Then—when it is done ” he said. 
“And in the meantime we can keep our 
secret, dear. “We can have no an- 
nouncement as long as there is danger 
of me being apprehended. We shall 
have to be very careful. I would not 
have your name linked with my dis- 
grace, if it comes.” 

“You must be very careful that it 
does not come,” she told him. “I wish 
that I could help you.” 

“It scarcely is an enterprise in which 
I’d want you to be engaged,” he said, 








smiling. “I'll hurry it through.” 
“And be careful, John—for my 
sake.” 


“For both our sakes,” he said. 

“You are in great danger. It is a 
perilous game,” she said. “That de- 
tective is determined.” 

“T am not afraid of him.” 

“And everybody will be watching.” 

“You guessed correctly,” he said. “I 
wonder if others have any suspicion?” 

“T do not think so, John. I’ll watch 
and listen, and let you know if I hear 
anything. But I saw Mr. Grantburg 
looking at you peculiarly once or twice, 
and that detective also.” 

“Have to be on guard continually,” 
Flatchley said. “But don’t you worry 
about it. I'll take care of myself. | 
have a wonderful incentive, you see.” 

He turned and looked around, and 
then bent forward and kissed her. Then 
they went back to the ballroom. Many 
glanced at them, but there was nothing 
in their manner to denote that a be- 
trothal had been consummated. And 
those who watched them continued to 
wonder at it. 

Flatchley found himself in the smok- 
ing room again shortly after that. De- 
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tective Martin Radner was sitting in 
a corner puffing lazily at a cigar. 

“Saw you take a girl into the con- 
servatory,” he said. “Naughty— 
naughty! Love stuff, eh?” 

Flatchley’s face blazed as he towered 
over the other man. 

“There are some things a gentleman 
does not see,” he said, “and things a 
gentleman does not discuss.” 

“Oh, don’t get your back up about 
it!” 

“You are rather disgusting, 
know,” Flatchley told him. 

The detective’s face flushed and a 
snarl came upon his lips. His eyes 
blazed into those of Flatchley. 

“Don’t get high-and-mighty with 
me!” he said. “Maybe you’re not so 
much as some people think.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Flatchley’s voice was stern, and he 
was so angry that he did not notice sev- 
eral other men enter the room. 

“T’m not sayin’ what I mean,” Rad- 
ner told him. 

“If I thought that you were trying 
to be insulting to me,” said Flatchley, 
“I'd take you outside this house and 
give you the thrashing of your life!” 

“I’m not so sure about that!” 

“T am,” Flatchley said. “I’d advise 
you to keep a civil tongue in your 
head!” 

Detective Martin Radner, his eyes 
aflame, stepped close to the man. 

“T'll get you for that, Flatchley!” 
he said between clenched teeth. “I'll 
give you a lesson or two——”’ 

“Threatening me, are you?” Flatch- 
ley asked. “Trying to act the bully, or 
something like that?” 

“I’m just telling you! I'm wise to 
you, Flatchley, and don’t think for a 
minute that I’m not. I'll get you in 
time—and I'll get you good!” 

Detective Radner was almost beside 
himself with rage, but suddenly he 
found Cyrus Grantburg holding to one 
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of his arms and found half a dozen 
other men before him. 

“What’s this all about?” Grantburg 
demanded to know. “Are we going 
to have a row here, where we are 
guests ?” 

“This bodyguard of yours was im- 
pertinent to me,” John’ Flatchley said. 
“He doesn’t happen to be a guest here. 
If I couldn’t run around without him, 
Grantburg, I’d remain at home until 
the Thunderbolt fleeces me and puts 
an end to it.” 

“Why, confound it—— 
began. 

He looked at Radner accusingly, as 
though believing that Radner had been 
hasty and had revealed his suspicions. 
He did not guess that John Flatchley 
had taken advantage of the detective’s 
statement to make him angry; an an- 
gry man, John Flatchley knew, is not 
on guard as well as one who is deter- 
mined, but cool and self-possessed. 

Without another word Flatchley 
turned away, half angry with himself 
because others had ebserved the scene. 
He sensed the suspicion that was in the 
detective’s mind, and wondered what 
had caused it. There was but one thing 
to do, he told himselfi—go ahead with 
his plans, and not let Detective Rad- 
ner’s stspicion become a certainty. 

He would have to be very cautious 
and make every move cleverly. The 
slightest mistake might bring disaster 
down upon him. He had his name and 
position to consider; though he was 
doing what he thought right to do, the 
world at large would not think it right. 
And he had Agnes Larimer to con- 
sider, too. 


Grantburg 


CHAPTER VI. 

THREATS. 
ETURNING to his home from the 
Larimer residence after the recep 
tion, Detective Martin Radner in close 
attendance, Cyrus G. Grantburg was 
handed a letter by his butler. That was 
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nothing unusual. Confidential letters 
arrived for Grantburg at all hours. He 
accepted it readily. 

“It was delivered about a couple of 
hours ago, sir,” the servant reported. 
“A middle-aged man brought it, sir— 
a special messenger of some sort, I took 
him to be. I am quite sure he was not 
of the office, sir.” 

The financier grunted an acknowl- 
edgment and went on into the library 
with Detective Radner at his side; and 
after the officer who had been on guard 
there had been relieved and had de- 
parted, Grantburg ripped the envelope 
open. 

He rather anticipated a confidential 
message from some business associate, 
and was hoping it would not be some- 
thing that would develop into a fight 
on the market. Cyrus Grantburg 
wanted nothing big and important to 
occupy his mind and time until the 
Thunderbolt matter had been disposed 
of. 

Inside the envelope there was noth- 
ing except a square card, and upon the 
card was the device of the Thunderbolt. 
Beneath the device were written the 
words: “You cannot escape. It is 
useless to try. Your precautions are 
amusing.” 

Cyrus Grantburg felt a sudden thrill 
of fear. He cursed aloud, and then 
tossed the thing to Detective Radner, 
who had been watching him in aston- 
ishment. Radner made a close exami- 
nation of it immediately, and laid it on 
the desk. 

“No finger prints,” he reported in a 
matter-of-fact voice. “That card 
hasn’t a surface that takes finger prints 
readily, and it hasn’t been handled care- 
lessly, either. The Thunderbolt is a 
Wise man, but we may get him for all 
his wisdom.” 

“I don’t like the looks of it—don’t 
like it at all,” Cyrus G. Grantburg 
wailed. “Perhaps you'd better tele- 
phone and have some more of your 
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men up here, Radner. I’ve got to have 
ample protection. It'll be the death of 
me if the Thunderbolt strikes me now, 
after the boast I have made and the 
challenge I have issued. And there is 
my wager with young Flatchley!” 
“And I am of the opinion that John 
Flatchley is either the Thunderbolt or 
knows all about him,” the detective de- 
clared. “I'll get him, if he is, and his 
social position will not be taken into 


account. He knows; I'd stake my repu- 
tation on it.” 
“cy? 


I've got much more than a repu- 
tation staked on you, Radner,” the 
financier answered. “And so, if you 
think that you may need help, for 
Heaven’s sake use the telephone and 


get it! You may teil your chief for 
me-——” 
“No sense in that, sir,” Detective 


Radner interrupted. “I am quite capa- 
ble of handling this affair alone.” 

There was a trace of anger in Rad- 
ner’s voice as he spoke. Radner did 
not wish to ask for help from head- 
quarters. It was his ambition to run 
down the Thunderbolt by himself and 
get all the glory that was to be got 
for it. 

“T’ll have my eyes open all the time, 
Mr. Grantburg,” he went on to explain. 
“We are watching for the Thunder- 
bolt now, please remember, and it will 
be impossible for him to catch us off 
guard. He would have a difficult time 
coming in here and rifling your safe, 
for instance. And, as for the one in 
your office, it is connected with police 
headquarters by an electric alarm, 
which was tested only this afternoon. 
And we have a man on guard in the 


office, too. So don’t you be at all 


alarmed, sir.” 
not at all infatuated with 


“But I’m 
the manner in which the Thunderbolt 


throws his calling cards around,” Cy- 
rus Grantburg declared. “He seems to 
be hinting that he could follow his card, 


if he desired to do so. 
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“That is just his way of boasting, 
or of trying to annoy you, Mr. Grant- 
burg,” the detective replied. ‘Ten to 
one the card was brought here by a 
man who was not a regular messenger. 
It is not at all difficult to have such a 
letter delivered.” 

“Radner, if he gets away with any- 
thing after I have issued that challenge 
to him ss 

“He'll not, sir—don’t worry so about 
it!” the detective said. “I am going 
to leave the library door wide open and 
the lights in the library burning. I'll 
sit in that little room between the li- 
brary and your bedchamber.” 

“I snore,’ Cyrus Grantburg said. “I 
snore like the deuce. My valet will 
be out here with you. I can’t sleep if 
there is anybody else in the room, or 
I’d have you in there to watch. But 
if I stop snoring after I once have be- 
gun, you'll know there is something 
wrong, and you'd better investigate.” 

“In such case I'll hurry into your 
bedchamber prepared for instant trou- 
ble,” the- detective promised. “You 
just try to get a night’s good sleep, sir, 
so you can attend to your business to- 
morrow—and leave this affair entirely 
in my hands. It is something that I am 
paid to handle, you see.” 

“Radner, if you are successful in 
preventing the Thunderbolt from strik- 
ing at me within the week, or capture 
him if he does try to strike at me, I'll 
make you,” Cyrus Grantburg promised. 
“And, believe me, I can do it!” 

“I know that you can, sir. Thank 
you, sir,” Martin Radner replied, his 
eyes glittering for an instant. Cyrus 
Grantburg, he knew, could do what he 
promised, and without much trouble. 
A word from him in the proper quar- 
ter would make or break any city em- 
ployee. 

“And by the same token,” the finan- 
cier continued, “I'll do my best to break 
you if you let him get away with any- 
thing. That’s a deal between us, Rad- 





ner, and you can bet that I'll keep my 
word either way. So, if you feel that 
you should have help——” 

“I can handle it alone, sir,” the de- 
tective declared again. ‘Do not worry 
about it, sir.” 

The millionaire grunted, then got up 
and went to his bedchamber, urging 
his valet to sit in the other room with 
the detective, and to prowl through the 
house at least on an average of once 
an hour during the night. Cyrus 
Grantburg promised to do dire things 
to the valet if the Thunderbolt ef- 
fected an entrance to the house and 
ransacked the safe in the library. 

The financier got into his bed, and 
the valet snapped out the lights and 
slipped quietly from the room, closing 
the door after him. But Cyrus Grant- 
burg did not commence snoring at once 
this night. He was in the grip of' fear 
again. That card he had received 
seemed to him to be another warning, 
a message from the Thunderbolt say- 
ing that there could be no hope. Half 
a dozen times Grantburg started to fall 
asleep, and always he found himself 
caught in the maelstrom of a night- 
mare; and once, because he cried out, 
the valet and Detective Radner rushed 
into the room with weapons held ready. 

Cyrus Grantburg ordered them out 
at once, turned over on his bed, and 
within half an hour was_ sleeping 
soundly, his stentorian snores drifting 
into the other room, 

“Does he snore like that every 
night ?” the detective asked the valet. 

“Always, sir, and often much worse 
than that,” the valet replied. “It is 
something in his nose or throat, sir, | 
have understood, and he will not sub- 
mit to an operation. He says that it 
causes him no trouble, and he does not 
care if it annoys other persons. He 
remarked to me once that he did not 
hear his own snores, so why should he 
worry himself about it?” 

“I suppose that is a good way to look 
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at it,” Radner replied, grinning. “He 
certainly can snore. I’ve heard snores 
in my time, but nothing like that.” 

“Do. you—are you of the opinion, 
sir, that the Thunderbolt will pay a 
visit here?” the valet asked in evident 
fear as he glanced into the library. 

“T hope he does,” said Detective Rad- 
ner. “I’m ready for him. He'll meet 
with a warm reception. You're not 
commencing to feel afraid, are you?” 

“T am not a policeman,” the valet an- 
swered, “It isn’t my business to de- 
fend a house against desperate crimi- 
nals. I am not a very strong man, 
either.” 

“I’m not going to ask you to put up 
a finish fight with the Thunderbolt,” De- 
tective Radner told him, smiling a bit, 
“but, of course, I’'lt want you to stand 
by if anything should happen. The 
Thunderbolt, you must remember, is 
but a single man; he is not a devil, and 
there is nothing supernatural about him. 
And here we are on guard, expecting 
him, ready for him!” 

“Are you of the opinion,” the valet 
asked, “that the fellow may pay us a 
Visit to-night ?” 

“Confidentially, I am not,” Detective 
Radner said. “It is already three 
o'clock in the morning. If he makes 
the attempt at all it will be three or 
four hours from now, when he thinks 
that we have relaxed vigilance. And 
that is just where we'll surprise him. 
So you may as well stop your shiver- 
ing and try to take things easy for 
the remainder of the night.”’ 

The valet was not more than half 
reassured, and Radner spoke from pure 
bravado. But the valet tried to conquer 
his feeling of fear and during the re- 
mainder of the night he made tours 
through the house as he had been or- 
dered. It was a shivery business for the 
valet; he flinched at every unusual 
sound, no matter how slight; was 
afraid of every dark corner. 

But dawn came without the Thunder- 
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bolt visiting the house. Detective Mar- 
tin Radner called the detective in 
Grantburg’s office, and was informed 
that nothing unusual had happened 
there. The detective had spent the 
night in Grantburg’s private office be- 
fore the safe, and more than half the 
time one of the watchmen in the build- 
ing had been with him. 

Cyrus Grantburg arose at his usual 
hour, announced that he had had a 
restful night, all things considered, and 


invited Detective Radner to have 
breakfast with him. 

“We must not grow careless now, 
Radner,” the financier warned. ‘The 


enemy may be expecting that and wait- 
ing for it. I was thinking this morn- 
ing that possibly the Thunderbolt is 
one of these original crooks we hear 
of now and then. He may not try to 
strike at night at all—but in the day- 
time.” 

So Martin Radner telephoned to 
headquarters and had two good men 
sent out to the house, and they were 
placed in the library with instructions 
to remain on guard until evening. 
Radner went with Cyrus Grantburg to 
the office and stretched himself on a 
couch in an anteroom to get some sleep. 
Another man was called to remain on 
guard there in the outside corridor. 

Cyrus Grantburg began the business 
of the day, which was heavy and exact- 
ing. But the day was not to pass with- 
out the financier again feeling the thrill 
of fear. John Flatchley was delib- 
erately trying to drive Grantburg half 
insane with fear. He knew of the fin- 
ancier’s cowardice, and the success of 
his plans called for a Cyrus Grantburg 
desperately afraid of the Thunderbolt. 

Over his private telephone line that 


morning Grantburg received another 
call. 

“This is the Thunderbolt!” said a 
stern voice. “You'd better engage a 


dozen or so more detectives, Grantburg. 
But don’t think that they’ll bother me 
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any. My plans are complete, and they 


cannot fail. At the proper time, I'll 
strike! I'll not hesitate—and I’ll not 
be rushed. I am going to get you— 
get you quick and get you good! Do 
you understand?” 

Cyrus G, Grantburg, shivering and 
gulping in his fear, would have liked 
to have made some sarcastic retort that 
would have revealed him as a man of 
bravado and courage, but his tongue 
seemed paralyzed for the time being, 
and before he could think of what to 
say the Thunderbolt had hung up the 
receiver and broken communication. 
The call was traced immediately, but it 
had come from a public pay station, 
and so nothing could be learned. 

And there were other things during 
the day that served to contribute to 
Grantburg’s fear. There was another 
letter—one of the Thunderbolt’s cards 
with a threat written in pencil in one 


corner. Cyrus Grantburg shivered 
again when he saw it. And a telegram 
arrived soon afterward; and when 


Grantburg opened it he found that it 
was a bogus telegram and was merely 
another threat from the Thunderbolt. 
Cyrus Grantburg did not leave his 
office that noon and go to his favorite 
downtown café for luncheon, as usual; 
he had the meal carried into the office 
on a tray. Detective Martin Radner 
had finished his sleep and was re- 
freshed and on guard once more, sit- 
ting in one corner of the private office, 
chewing at an unlighted cigar and mak- 
ing of himself a picture of patience— 
like a cat waiting before a rat’s hole. 
When closing time came Grantburg 
and Radner waited until all the clerks 
and stenographers were gone, and the 
man had come from headquarters to 
take up the guard for the night. 
“Think you can handle it 
Radner asked him. 
“Certainly,” the 
plied. ‘The watchman on 


alone?” 


other detective re- 
this floor 


comes in a great part of the time. And 
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both the vault and the safe are con- 
nected with the headquarters alarm sys- 
tem.” 

“Well, keep your eyes open!” Rad- 
ner warned him. ‘We don’t want this 
Thunderbolt to get away with anything, 
you know.” 

At the Grantburg home, after dinner, 
Radner sat with the financier in the 
library. 

“Maybe I should have taken the 
things out of the safe and put them into 
a safe-deposit box,” Grantburg said. 
“But that seems like running away, you 
might say.” 

“T think they are all right where they 
are,” Radner said. “And the Thunder- 
bolt may be watching, or have men on 
watch. If you took them to a bank 
perhaps he’d not try to get in here. 
And we want him to make the attempt; 
we want to get him.” 

“Still think young John Flatchley is 
the man?” 

“T scarcely know,” Radner replied. 
“I’m having him watched, of course.” 

“And do you—er—anticipate any 
trouble to-night ?” 

Radner passed a hand over his lips 
to hide a smile caused by Cyrus Grant- 
burg’s evident fear. 

“I do not know,” the detective re- 
plied. ‘Here we are. The lights in 
the library will be burning. If the 
Thunderbolt tries to come in don’t you 
suppose I'll be ready for him? If you 
ask me, I think he’ll wait until the end 
of the week—thinking we may grow 
careless by that time. And _ that is 
where he is going to be badly fooled.” 

“T’ll have the valet out here with you 
again.” 

“He’s all right for company during 
the long night, but I wouldn’t depend 
upon him much in a scrap,” Detective 
Radner said. “However, I’m glad to 
have him with me.” 

Cyrus Grantburg retired at his usual 
hour. Fifteen minutes later his sten- 
torian snores reached the ears of De- 

















tective Radner and the valet sitting in 
the adjoining room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ADVENTURE BEGINS. 

SAccs seemed to be the victim of 

unusual nervousness that evening. 
John Fiatchley had gone out early and 
had announced that he intended dining 
at his club with some friends. He had 
said nothing more, yet Saggs knew that 
this was the night when the Thunder- 
bolt would make his attempt to strike 
at Cyrus G. Grantburg, get a fortune, 
and make the financier appear foolish 
in the eyes of the city. 

For a time Saggs paced the floor of 
the large living room, and then crept 
to a front window. He pulled the edge 
of the shade back an inch and peered 
out. He saw what he. expected—a 
man crouching in the shadow of a 
clump of brush in a tiny yard across 
the street. 

Saggs was fully aware that the place 
was under surveillance, that Flatchley 
was suspected, at least by Martin Rad- 
ner. He had faith in the Thunderbolt, 
but it had been his nature for years to 
fear, and now that he was alone this 
fear gripped him. 

“Not a chance to outwit the boss— 
not a chance!” he kept saying to him- 
self, but he could not quite convince 
himself of it. The Thunderbolt had not 
told Saggs many of his plans for the 
night’s work. Saggs supposed that he 
would do so later. 

It was midnight when John Flatch- 
ley came home from the club. He 

opped for a few minutes to talk to 
the night clerk, remarked that he was 
tired and that he intended to “hit the 
hay.” Then he went up in the elevator, 
joked with the elevator boy, and 
stepped briskly along the corridor to 
the door of his suite. Saggs opened at 
his ring. 


John Flatchley sat down beside the 
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table in the living room and reached 
for a cigarette. 

“Sages,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Any calls, personal or telephone 

“No, sir.” 

“Nothing unusual during my _ short 
absence ?” 

“Nothing at all, sir.” 

“Um!” Flatchley grunted. “It must 
have been a quiet evening—so far.” 

Saggs glanced at him with sudden in- 
That “so far” seemed to prom- 

John Flatchley puffed lei- 
his cigarette for a moment 
and then looked up. <A smile flashed 
across his lips, and a new light gleamed 
in his eyes. 
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terest. 
ise much. 
surely at 


“Saggs !” 

yes, sr!" 

“We now will do the transformation 
stunt. You'll immediately cease being 
my valet and become my 
You have done so? Thank you, 


assistant. 


And 


now I cease being John Flatchley and 
become—er—the Thunderbolt. Sit 
down, Saggs!” 


“Gosh, boss, I thought that transfor- 


1 


comin off, 


mation thing never was 
Saggs said with relief as he dropped 


into a chair on the other side o. the 
table. 

“I long for the day, Saggs, when 
you can undergo the transformation 
and carry with you into your new state 
to speak decent English,” 
“But a man 
this 


the ability 
the Thunderbolt told him. 
must not expect too much in 
world.” 
“That’s right, bos 
+ e T 
to business. I be- 
off ; did 


“Let’s get down 


you had the 


lieve afternoon 
you not?” 

“T accidentally met Grantburg’s valet 
again, bo It wa 
noon. He'd been asleep almost all day 

“You in 

“At night he had to watch with that 
tte don’t like it, either. He 


late in the after- 


terest me strangely, Saggs.” 


detective. 
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says that Grantburg is scared to death 
about the Thunderbolt.” 

“T earnestly hope so.” 

“He says that Grantburg is a big 
coward. Him and that detective sit all 
night in the little room between Grant- 
burg’s bedroom and the library, and 
the library lights are on, and several 
times during the night the valet makes 
the rounds of the house, and if Grant- 
burg should happen to stop snoring the 
detective would rush into his bedroom 
ready for trouble.” 

“Interesting,” the Thunderbolt com- 
mented. 

“Ts it to be to-night, boss?” 

“Within two hours, Saggs.” 

“Ts it any of my business what we’re 
goin’ to do exactly?” 

“T suppose so, Saggs. I may as well 
tell you. We are going to slip from 
this building and go to the residence of 
Cyrus Grantburg. We are going to 
enter his house and his bedchamber, 
awaken him, make him go with us to 
his office and open that safe there for 
us. Then we are going to take the for- 
tune that is in the safe and come home 
again, and hide the money where no 
detective can find it, should one make 
a search.” 

“Gee!” Saggs gasped. “In the first 
place, boss ‘i 

Saggs hesitated, but the Thunderbolt 
waved a hand for him to continue his 
recital. 

“In the first place,” Saggs said, gulp- 
ing, “there’s a fresh dick across the 
street watchin’ our windows, and there 
may be one in the areaway at the side 
of the house.” 

“T have observed them, Saggs. Pity 
the poor fellows have to be out in the 
night air.” 

“You’ve got some way of dodgin’ 
them ?” 

“Certainly. 





Proceed with your ob- 


jections, Saggs.” 
“Well, we can get to the Grantburg 
house, all right, and we may get inside 
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without anybody catchin’ us. And it 
ought to be a cinch to wake him up.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well,” said Saggs, “that detective 
will be on the other side of the bed- 
room door, not more than fifteen feet 
away, and the moment we wake Grant- 
burg up he stops snorin’, and the mo- 
ment he stops snorin’ that detective 
comes in on us.” 

“Any other little thoughts ?” 

“Ain’t that enough, boss?” 

“T am afraid not, Saggs. I have 
made plans that 1 fondly believe are 
complete. Not afraid, are you, Saggs?” 

“Not when I’m with you boss.” 

“There is no sense in being afraid,” 
the Thunderbolt said. ‘When you are 
afraid of a man you merely admit to 
yourself that he is your superior in 
some things. That’s a bad admission 
to make, Saggs, regarding any man.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We must be on guard, of course.” 

“And there’ll be somebody watchin’ 
at the office, boss.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“And I'll bet that safe is connected 
with police headquarters with 
kind of an alarm.” 

“T know that it is,” 
said. 

Saggs threw wide his hands in a ges- 
ture meant to indicate that he gave it 
up, that the Thunderbolt indeed had su- 
perior plans if he had taken all thos 
things into consideration and yet 
ready to discount them. 

“All right, I’m 
Saggs announced. 

“Snap out the lights in this room, 
Saggs. That detective across the street 
then may think we have retired.” 

“All right, boss.” 

Saggs snapped out the lights, and the 
Thunderbolt went into the bedchamber 
and changed his clothes. He put on 
an old black suit, in the lining of the 
coat of which he had concealed his head 
hood; old shoes, the rubber soles and 


some 


the Thunderbolt 


boss. with ye 














heels of which were so smooth that 
they would not leave characteristic 
tracks that could be traced; also a cap 
that could be pulled down over the 
eyes or doubled and stuffed into a 
pocket when the hood was being worn. 
changed his clothing, too, 
dressing much the same as the Thun- 
derbolt. Neither of them took a 
weapon, but the Thunderbolt took from 
a closet a square package, which he put 
on the table. 

“Going to take that, boss?” 
asked. 

“Indeed, yes. That is the key to the 
whole situation,” the Thunderbolt said. 

“Infernal machine?” 

“It is, but not what you mean by an 
infernal machine. This is something 
new and unusual in the world of crime, 
It will give the city a laugh, 
to-morrow. Don’t ask any more ques- 
tions about it now.” 

“All right, boss.” 

“IT may mention, Saggs,” the Thun- 
derbolt continued, drawing on a paii 
of gloves, “that I know that a certain 
physician I have a passing acquaintance 
with is attending a patient in a build- 
ing on the back street. His high-pow- 
ered coupé is at the curb. We shall 
make use of it, Saggs.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And put on your gloves, so you'll 
leave no finger prints on its highly pol- 
ished body.” 


7 Coos 
Saggs 


Saggs 


Sages 
Yds. 


“T'll do just that, boss. Gee, you 
think of everything.” 
“Tf I did not, Saggs, methinks that 


we'd be in durance vile within a fort- 
night. Get that?” 
“In the jug, you mean—the hoos- 
sow t” 
gow ! 
“Precisely. Your slang is expres- 
Sive at times. Ready, Saggs? Out go 
these lights, then, and we use the dumb- 
waiter, as we did once before.” 

“All ready,” Saggs whispered. 

The lights went out, and the pair 
went softly into the tiny kitchen of 
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the suite. The Thunderbolt pulled up 
the dumb-waiter, the cables of which 
had been well greased the night before, 
so that they would not creak. Ele took 
his package beneath his arm and got 
into the box, then lowered himself 
gently. 

Presently the dumb-waiter came up 
again, silently, like the ghost of some 
bit of machinery, and Saggs crawled 
into it and was lowered immediately 
to the basement. There they stood side 
by side in the darkness for a moment, 
listening, making sure that the janitor 
was not unexpectedly prowling about. 

“That suspicious Radner fellow may 
have a brother officer in the alley keep- 
ing watch on our comings and goings,” 
the Thunderbolt whispered. “I doubt 
it, so early in the game, but it is best 
to be careful. This is going to be a 
sort of ticklish business, Saggs, but 
we're sure to win out in the end.” 

“T hope so, boss,” Saggs whispered in 
reply, and the Thunderbolt guessed that 
he was shivering. 

“That doesn’t sound very confident,” 
the Thunderbolt complained. “Losing 
your nerve?” 

“T never had much to lose, boss.” 

“What did [ tell you about 
afraid? Buck up, Saggs! You always 
have courage when it is absolutely nec- 
essary, so you should have it all the 
time. And you simply must have your 
nerve with you to-night. A little slip, 
and we’re gone. Come along now, and 
be mighty careful about it!” 

They slipped silently along a dark 
hallway and passed through a little, 
empty storeroom, and presently they 
came to a tiny window that was on a 
level with the floor of the alley that ran 
along the side of the house. The Thun 
derbolt handed Saggs his package to 
hold, and opened the window swiftly 
and without making the slightest noise 

No light struck against the window 
from the outside, and so the Thunder- 
bolt put out his head and glanced up 
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and down the alley. He saw nobody, 
yet he peered through the darkness un- 
til his eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom, searched with his gaze the door- 
ways in the buildings on the other side. 

Saggs waited behind him, almost 
holding his breath, flinching at the 
slightest sound. After a time the Thun- 
derbolt made a slight movement, and 
Saggs crept closer. 

“Nobody watching the alley,” the 
Thunderbolt reported. ‘Out we go, 
Saggs, and keep close to the wall.” 

He went through first, and Saggs 
handed out the package and then fol- 
lowed. Saggs speculated a great deal 
about that package. It was heavy, he 
had noticed, and he wondered what it 
could contain. The Thunderbolt had 
said that it was most important, the key 
to the evening’s adventure. 

In the alley, Saggs stood close be- 
side his master for a few minutes, and 
then, like twin shadows, they made 
their way along the wall in the dark- 
ness, dodging the little patches of light 
that came in from the street. 

They reached the street in time, and 
there they paused again while the Thun- 
derbolt made sure that nobody was 
near. Then they stepped out boldly and 
walked briskly away from the alley’s 
mouth. 

“What is the situation now, my dear 
Saggs?” the Thunderbolt asked. 

“That’s easy, sir. Mr. John Flatch- 
ley is taking one of his nocturnal walks, 
as he has a fancy for doing, and his 
valet is along as a sort of—er—body- 
guard.” 

“Precisely,” came the reply. “But 
you must not forget that I am the 
Thunderbolt, and that you are my as- 
sistant. It will be better if no man is 
able to say that he saw us out after 
midnight.” 

“T getcha, boss.” 

They tured a corner and started 
along another street. 

“Ahead of us you see the automobile 
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I mentioned,’ the Thunderbolt said. 
“It is a coupé—closed car—nothing 
could be better. It has a physician's 
sign on the front, and so, if we have 
to speed, any man of the law who sees 
us will think it is a doctor hurrying on 
an errand of mercy.” 

“Great stuff!’ Saggs whispered. 

“We'll just take the car, Saggs. You 
have your gloves on?” 

“T betcha!” 

“T'll have to do the driving, I suppose. 
Saggs, I must teach you to drive. There 
may come a time when such knowl- 
edge will prove of great value.” 

“Anything you say, boss.” 

“Nobody on the street, you will no- 
tice—which suits us perfectly. I’ve 
never stolen a motor car before, Saggs, 
but it shouldn’t be at all difficult. We 
have to commit about half a dozen dif- 
ferent crimes to-night in order to carry 
out one big one successfully.” 

“All right, boss.” 

Saggs followed the Thunderbolt as 
he walked deliberately along the street 
and up to the car. A glance showed 
him that they were not being observed. 
The door of the coupé was not locked, 
nor was the ignition switch; the phy- 
sician had not stopped to do that. They 
sprang in, the Thunderbolt started the 
engine, and presently the car ran 
smoothly and almost silently down the 
paved street. 

“Nice night for a moonlight drive, 
except that there is no moon, Saggs.” 

“That’s right, boss.” 

“Are you still worrying about any- 
thing ?” 

“T’ve stopped worryin’, boss. It’s in 
your hands. How you're goin’ to do 
it, I don’t know, but maybe you'll get 
away with it. I ain’t never helped kid- 
nap any millionaires before.” 

“Easiest job in the world,” the Thun- 
derbolt assured him. “Great either for 
sport or profit. Not much excitement 
in it, of course si 

















“There may be a lot,” Saggs said, 
shaking his head. 

Now the Thunderbolt was driving 
swiftly, following streets that were not 
the main arteries of travel. They came 
to a dark corner, and Saggs saw that 
the Thunderbolt snapped out the lights 
and slowed down until the car was 
merely crawling and the engine mak- 
ing scarcely a sound. 

They turned into a paved alley and 
continued along it. And then the Thun- 
derbolt stopped the car. 

“It may be dangerous to go nearer 
without making an investigation first,” 
he whispered to Saggs. “The Grant- 
burg residence, as you know, is at the 
other end of the block. We'll leave the 
car here, Saggs, and go ahead.” 

“All right, boss.” 

“Eyes and ears open now.” 

“T getcha!” 

“Your gun was left at home, as I in- 
structed ?” 

“FY @s, 8it;.’ 

“And I have nothing but a knife, 
Saggs—but it is a wicked-looking knife. 
However, I think it’ll do the work.” 

“You—you’re goin’ to knife him?” 
Saggs gasped. 

“Saggs, you fool! Haven't I told 
you a score of times that a clever man 
seldom need resort to violence? Any 
common, ignorant cutthroat can knife 
a man, especially if that man is asleep. 
As far as I am concerned, Saggs, Mr. 
Cyrus G. Grantburg will not die to- 
night—unless he is scared to death!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ABDUCTION. 
HE entire affair seemed rather 
hopeless to Saggs, though, of 
course, he was careful not to say so. 
It was like a gallant but futile dash of 
cavalry in the old wars, where men rode 
forth to die under the influence of a 
hysteria induced by thoughts of glory. 
Saggs had great faith in the Thunder- 
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bolt, but he had the power of reason, 
too, and they seemed to be conflicting 
at the present time. 

The idea seemed preposterous. Here 
was the residence of Cyrus Grantburg, 
and inside it the millionaire was sup- 
posed to be sleeping. Grantburg an- 
ticipated a visit from the Thunderbolt, 
and had prepared for it. At least one 
detective was in that house, and a good 
detective, at that, calmly waiting for 
the Thunderbolt to make his appear- 
ance. There could not, therefore, be 
the valuable element of surprise. There 
could not be the element of weight of 
numbers. And the Thunderbolt had 
said that there would be little or no 
violence. What, then, could win for 
them ? 

Looking at it from the viewpoint of 
a good general, Saggs could see no 
hope for victory, unless it was in the 
element of the unknown—and_ that 
meant the box that the Thunderbolt 
once more was carrying beneath his 
arm, 

Saggs gave it up, and decided to trust 
to the Thunderbolt and luck. To enter 
that house, kidnap Cyrus Grantburg, 
take him to his office far downtown, 
force him to open his private safe 
there, and then make a successful es- 
cape seemed to Saggs to be a mighty 
big order. He set his teeth and fol- 
lowed the Thunderbolt with determina- 
tion, half wishing that he had disre 
garded the orders of the Thunderbolt 
to the extent of bringing along an auto- 
matic pistol, at least. 

They came to a gate in the wall be- 
derbolt did not enter in that manne: 
He scrambled to the top of th 
with as little noise as possible, and 
there he stretched himself while Saggs 
waited below, breathlessly, in the wall’: 
shadow. 

A moment later the Thunderbolt 
whispered for Saggs to get up beside 
him. 
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“Everything seems quiet, Saggs,” he 
said. “And we’d better be quiet, too. 
Stay close beside me, Saggs, until we 
reach the house. This is going to be 
a slow journey.” 

It was, indeed, for they crept forward 
cautiously, avoiding the light patches, 
stopping every few feet to listen and 
watch. Not a sound reached them. 
They could see no light in the house 
except on the third floor, in the serv- 
ants’ quarters. 

Saggs was making an effort to choke 
back his fear, but it was a hard task. 
He tried to tell himself that he was 
with the Thunderbolt, and that every- 
thing was all right; but something 
whispered in his ear continually, it 
seemed, that he was in grave danger. 

On they went, and finally they found 
themselves against the rear wall of the 
big residence. There the Thunderbolt 
put on his hood, and Saggs pulled up 
over the lower part of his face the 
black handkerchief that had been looped 
around his neck. 

“Careful, now,” the Thunderbolt 
warned. 

Saggs followed closely. They came 
to a little door, by means of which 
tradesmen carried goods to the store- 
rooms of the house. The Thunderbolt 
fumbled with a bunch of keys and 
finally found one that would do the 
work. 

“Saggs,” he whispered, “men are 
fools. Why buy an expensive and in- 
trivate lock for a front door and have 
an ordinary lock, that can be opened 
with a piece of wire, on a side doog? 
Answer me that. Yet it is done in nine 
houses out of ten. And anybody should 
have sense enough to know, Saggs, that 
no self-respecting burglar would enter 
a house of this sort by the front door.” 

As he spoke he opened the little door 
before him, slipped inside with Saggs 
at his heels, and closed the door softly 
again. They listened for a time, and 
then the Thunderbolt took out an elec- 
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tric torch and flashed it, and they went 
along a narrow hall, through another 
door, and so came to a wider hall in 
the rear of the dwelling. 

“Keep up your courage, Saggs,” 
the Thunderbolt whispered. “We are 
playing for big stakes, remember. And 
I want to win my wager with Cyrus 
Grantburg.” 

A suppressed chuckle came from be- 
neath the Thunderbolt’s hood, and 
Saggs shuddered. He did not see how 
any man could chuckle under the cir- 
cumstances. Had the Thunderbolt for- 
gotten that Detective Martin Radner 
was in that house, awake and on guard, 
anticipating this visit? And the Thun- 
derbolt meant to enter the room adjoin- 
ing that in which Radner was supposed 
to be, and awaken a sleeper there. And, 
when Cyrus Grantburg stopped snor- 
ing—— 

Saggs wondered again what was in 
the box the Thunderbolt carried. And 
even as he wondered, he realized that 
the Thunderbolt was taking off the pa- 
per with which the box was wrapped. 

“Saggs, this is going to be a ticklish 
business, and teamwork is necessary,” 
the Thunderbolt said. “Take this box 
—so! Feel that little lever, Saggs? 
We are going into Grantburg’s bed 
room, and I am going to waken him. 
You watch closely, Saggs, and listen. 
The instant he awakes—the instant his 
snores cease—you pull that lever over 
as far as it will go. Understand?” 

“Ts that all, boss?” Saggs whispered. 

“Tears an, 

“What is it? Gas to make all of ‘em 
unconscious, or something like that?” 

“My heavens, no! Your imagina- 
tion is running riot, or amuck, I don’t 
know which. Ask no questions, now. 
Come ahead, Saggs. Here is where we 
really begin our work.” 

They slipped along the hall until they 
reached the place where it turned into 
another, and there they crouched 
against the wall suddenly. Ahead of 
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them a shaft of light cut across the hall, 
and they could hear a man walking. 
As they watched, he stepped into the 
path of light, and, at the same moment, 
Detective Martin Radner walked from 
the room. 

Saggs knew Radner and recognized 
the other as Grantburg’s valet. His 
heart was hammering at his ribs again. 

“Everything all right?’ Radner 
asked. 

“Seems to be.” 

“T scarcely think we may expect a 
visit from that crook to-night,” the de- 
tective said. “Come on in the library 
again, and we'll finish that game of 
checkers.” 

They turned into the library; the 
door was closed; the shaft of light 
disappeared. 

“So he scarcely thinks we'll visit 
them to-night, eh?” the Thunderbolt 
whispered to Saggs. “That is rich— 
with us near enough to hear him say 
it!” We'll give them a few minutes to 
get settled in that checker game, and 
then we'll go ahead, Saggs.”’ 

“It’s a nervy thing, boss.” 

“Losing your nerve again, are you? 
Saggs, everything depends on that lit- 


tle box you are carrying. Remember 
what I said about that lever?” 

“ves, st. 

“Fail to throw that lever at the 


proper time, and you'll simply throw 
us into jail instead. And don’t ask 
questions, Whatever that box is, it 
isn’t going to hurt you. I guess we've 
waited long enough, Saggs. We're in 
a little checker game of our own, and 
it’s our move.” 

Again they crept forward along the 
hall, and stopped at the door of Cyrus 
Grantburg’s bedchamber. They could 
hear the muffled voices of Detective 
Radner and the valet. And they could 
hear the millionaire snoring. 

There seemed to Saggs to be some- 
thing terrible, something ominous about 
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that snore. It was scarcely human. 
And the moment it stopped 
Sages caught himself wondering 
again what was in the box, and how 
it could help them outwit Detective 
Radner and Grantburg. But he was 
forced to give attention to the Thun- 
derbolt now. The Thunderbolt had 
made use of one of the keys on his 
ring, and had unlocked the door of the 
bedchamber. He had turned the knob 
and was ready to thrust the door open. 
“Tt’ll be quick work, Saggs,” he whis- 
pered. “Don’t forget what I said about 
the lever on that box. As soon as he 
stops snoring you throw that lever. 
Ready? We'll go in, then.” 
The Thunderbolt’s whispers 
matter of fact. He did not seem to be 
laboring under excitement at all. They 
stepped quickly through the door, and 
the Thunderbolt closed it silently. Then 
his electric torch flashed, and he went 
swiftly to the side of the bed. Saggs 
could see that the Thunderbolt held the 
knife in his hand, too, and was hold- 
ing it so that the blade was in the light. 
Saggs remembered his orders, and his 
hand was on the little lever. He 
watched that streak of light, watched 
the Thunderbolt bend forward sud- 
denly, saw his other hand go out, and 
knew that it suddenly had grasped Cy- 
rus G. Grantburg’s throat. 
The snoring ceased immediately, and 
Saggs threw the lever! : 
Several things happened at that in- 
stant that surprised Saggs. He could 
hear the men talking in the adjoining 
room—one of them a detective sworn 
to catch the Thunderbolt. He could 
hear Cyrus Grantburg’s peculiar cl 
as the Thunderbolt pressed his throat. 
In the little circle of light Grantburg’s 
face was revealed, and it looked ghastly. 
The millionaire flopped to one side, 
and suddenly opened his eyes. He tried 
to gasp, and could not. And then Saggs 
sensed that the Thunderbolt had re- 
leased the pressure on the man’s throat 
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enough so that he could breathe, and 
he heard the Thunderbolt’s whisper. 

“Silence, Grantburg! One word, one 
sound, and this knife will go into your 
throat! Look at it! Ready to die? 
Not a whimper, Grantburg! Not the 
slightest sound—or you die sure!”’ 

Terror was in the millionaire’s eyes. 
He could see nothing in that dazzling 
light except the blade of the knife, and 
it seemed to be approaching his throat. 

“Not a whisper!” the Thunderbolt 
warned again. “This is the Thunder- 
bolt! Turn over and sit on the side of 
the bed. If you as much as make it 
creak——” 

Perspiration was standing out on 
Grantburg’s forehead now. His mouth 
was hanging open, and he was breath- 
ing in gasps. To come from a deep 
sleep and find such a state of affairs 
was too much for a man with a cow- 
ard’s soul. 

He seemed to regain some strength, 
and managed to sit on the side of the 
bed without making the slightest noise. 
The voices of Detective Radner and 
the valet came from the adjoining room. 
Saggs heard the Thunderbolt’s whisper 
again: 

“Put that box on the table there, and 
leave it!” 

Then the Thunderbolt hissed again 
in the millionaire’s ear: “Put on your 
slippers and dressing gown, Grantburg! 
No time to allow you to get dressed. 
Quick—and not a sound, if you want 
to live!” 

One look at Grantburg’s face was 
enough to convince both the Thunder- 
bolt and Saggs that the millionaire 
would not give an alarm or offer the 
slightest resistance. He was terror- 
stricken, thoroughly cowed. He fum- 
bled at the foot of the bed and got on 
his slippers, stood up, and shuffled into 
his gown and tied the cord around him. 

“Come!” the Thunderbolt said. ‘““And 
remember, Grantburg, that this knife is 
sharp, and that I am ready to use it!” 


The financier had not spoken a word, 
not even in a whisper, and he did not 
offer to do so now. The Thunderbolt 
took him by one arm, and Saggs 
grasped the other without waiting for 
orders. They stepped across to the hall 
door, and the Thunderbolt opened it 
and peered out. 

A moment later they were walking 
on tiptoe down the hall. They made 
the turning, went to the narrower hall, 
and came to the tradesmen’s entrance. 

“Tt may interest you to know, Grant- 
burg, that here is where we got in,” 
the Thunderbolt said. “I happened to 
know that every other door and all the 
windows were wired. This was quite 
an oversight on your part, Grantburg.” 

“Where—where are you taking me?” 
The financier muttered the words in 
frightened tones. 

“Not a sound!” the Thunderbolt 
warned. “You speak again, Grantburg, 
and your attorneys will have the job of 
settling your estate. Remember!” 

And now they were outside, and, 
though Cyrus Grantburg was shivering, 
it was not altogether on account of his 
attire. Across the rear lawn they went, 
forcing Grantburg to climb over the 
wall, and down the alley toward the 
dark car. 

“You are going to get inside this and 
take a little ride, Grantburg,” the Thun- 
derbolt said. “My assistant will be be- 
side you, and if you make a move he'll 
put a bullet through your heart. Get 
in!” 

Grantburg had to be assisted. In- 
side the coupé, he huddled in one cor- 
ner. Saggs got in beside him. Saggs 
had no weapon, of course, but he had 
his two hands, and knew that he could 
choke Cyrus Grantburg into insensi- 
bility if occasion called for such a dis- 
play of violence. Saggs was feeling 4 
bit better now. That box had _ sur- 
prised him a lot. The first part of the 
enterprise was over, and everything was 
well. They had Grantburg out of the 
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house and away from Detective Martin 
Radner. But Saggs shuddered when he 
thought of entering the office building 
far downtown. Watchmen were there. 
Danger would be on every side. They 
had started well—but it was only a 
start. 

The Thunderbolt guided the car 
through the alley for a block, then 
switched on the lights, turned into a 
street, and increased the speed. Soon 
they were dashing down a wide avenue 
toward the business section. 

The Thunderbolt did not allow him- 
self to think of the danger that he faced 
now. He was depending upon the very 
boldness of his move to lead him to 
success. And so he gave all his pres- 
ent attention to the driving of the car. 

Now they were leaving the residence 
section and getting down where there 
was traffic astir, even at that hour. The 
Thunderbolt leaned back from the 
windshield whenever they passed an- 
other car or went beneath a light. He 
he had removed his hood, of course, 
because of the presence of Grantburg, 
and he did not want it to be seen. A 
sight of that hood by a policeman would 
have been enough to cause quick dis- 
aster. 

And now he was driving down a man- 
made cafion where the high buildings 
towered on either side. He was near- 
ing his destination. It would be no easy 
task to pass unobserved, he knew. He 
had to get Grantburg into the alley be- 
hind the office building. And he wore 
the hood, and Cyrus Grantburg was in 
his dressing gown. <A _ glimpse of 
either of them by a watchman would 
be enough to cause an alarm to be 
At two o’clock in the morning 
men do not parade the business district 
in dressing gowns or peculiar hoods un- 
less they are doing something that calls 
for immediate investigation. 

Nor was that all the danger. The 
physician who ewned the car might al- 
ready have reported it stolen. Every 
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police officer would be watching for it. 
If one recognized it there would be in- 
stant pursuit. 

Saggs was thinking of all these 
things, too, as he guarded Cyrus Grant- 
burg. The financier did not need much 
guarding. He remained huddled in the 
corner of the car, a picture of fright. 
Now and then, as they passed beneath 
a light, Saggs got a glimpse of the pale 
face and bulging eyes. Cyrus Grant- 
burg did not know where they were 
taking him and was too frightened to 
try to guess, but he felt a terrible, para- 
lyzing fear. He was remembering that 
he had issued a challenge to the Thun- 
derbolt—and that now he was in the 
Thunderbolt’s power. 


CHAPTER. IX. 
OBSTACLES. 


S he approached, the Thunderbolt 
saw that the end of the alley was 
plunged in darkness. And the alley 
itself was dark, as he knew from an 
investigation made several nights be- 
fore. He glanced ahead and back ; no- 
body was on the street within a dis- 
tance of two blocks. Two men 
walking three blocks away, but they had 
their backs turned toward the car. A 
light truck of some sort was rumbling 
down the street. 

The Thunderbolt glanced 
again quickly, guided the car to the 
curb, and stopped it there. They were 
in the dark patch, and there did not 
seem to be anybody near. This, the 
Thunderbolt thought, was the moment 
of greatest danger. 

He whispered his orders, and they 
got out and stepped into the end of the 
alley. 

“Not a sound, Grantburg!” the Thun- 
derbolt whispered tensely in the finan- 
cier’s ear. “Nothing would please me 
more than to slip this knife between 
your ribs. Try to make a fool of me 
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in the newspapers, will you? I’m a 
four-flusher, am I?” 
Cyrus Grantburg shivered again. 


Those words seemed to chill him. The 
Thunderbolt’s whisper was not unlike 
the hiss of a deadly serpent, in Grant- 
burg’s estimation. He did not seem to 
have the power to speak, and he cer- 
tainly did not have the inclination to do 
so. Cyrus Grantburg had no intention 
of attempting to get the better of the 
Thunderbolt. He already counted the 
fortune in his office safe as gone, un- 
less the man on guard there was some 
sort of superman. And Grantburg 
feared for himself if there was a row. 
Fear was not the only emotion he ex- 
perienced, however. There was anger 
also. Cyrus Grantburg remembered 
how Detective Martin Radner had been 
awake and talking to another man 
within fifteen feet of him when he had 
been abducted. Grantburg would take 
out his anger against Martin Radner, 
he decided. He would shout against 
the incompetency of the city police 
force. And he would hire private de- 
tectives by the hundred, and run down 
the Thunderbolt himself if it took years. 
But all that was in the future. Just 
now, when the Thunderbolt grasped his 
arm, he had no thoughts of opposition. 
Along the dark alley they crept, mak- 
ing no sound as they walked. Once 
they darted into a dark space and 
crouched there while a watchman went 
by within a dozen feet of them. But 
the watchman, it was evident, did not 
have his mind on possible thieves. He 
was hurrying as though on his way to 
some restaurant for coffee and cakes. 
When he had turned out of the al- 
ley they went forward again. It 
seemed to Saggs that he could feel his 
heart pounding at his ribs. He knew 
that Cyrus Grantburg was in the throes 
of fear. And he wondered at the seem- 
ing calm of the Thunderbolt, who might 
have been on a legitimate expedition as 
far as his manner was concerned. Save 
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for a whispered threat now and then by 
the Thunderbolt into Grantburg’s ear, 
they did not speak. 

They came to a darker space, and 
crossed to the other side of the alley. 
Now they were against the rear wall 
of the building adjoining that modern 
structure wherein Grantburg had his 
offices. They came to a little rear door 
that looked as though it was not much 
used. As a matter of fact, it was an 
entrance where fuel was carried into 
the building, which was an old one re- 
modeled and did not have all modern 
appliances. 

Before the door they stopped, and 
the Thunderbolt took out his bunch of 
keys again and unlocked the door with- 
out difficulty. Saggs wondered a bit 
at that useful bunch of keys, wondered 
when the Thunderbolt had found time 
to get the proper ones. He did not 
know that the Thunderbolt, as John 
Flatchley, had worked for months per- 
fecting his plans before he turned him- 
self into the Thunderbolt. He had 
known which six men he intended to 
rob; he had studied them and _ their 
habits, acquainted himself with their af- 


fairs, and prepared himself against 
every emergency of which he _ had 
thought. 


They went inside, and the door was 
closed and locked again, for fear some 
watchman might try it and find it open 
and feel inclined to make an investiga- 
tion. Now they were in pitch dark- 
ness, about them were odors of 
musty air, coal, refuse, oil, and rags. 
The Thunderbolt flashed his 
torch, and they made their way along 
a narrow, dusty hall that was little used. 

Presently they came to a door, and 
the Thunderbolt unlocked and opened 
it. Up a flight of steps they went, and 
so found themselves on the first floor 
of the building. Before them was a 
long, wide room, the establishment ol 
a wholesale house. Rows of counters 
were heaped high with bolts of goods. 
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In the distance one tiny incandescent 
light gleamed. 

“Wait!” the 
manded. 

He slipped forward along a row of 
counters, keeping in the darkness, and 
went to the front of the room, The 
office was there, and the light was burn- 
ing before the safe. The thunderbolt 
knew that there was no watchman in 
the room, regularly, but he wanted to 
make sure that one had not been placed 
there because the building adjoined that 
in which Grantburg had his suite. 

He returned, and they went silently 
to the stairs and to the second floor of 
the building. There they found them- 
selves in darkness, and they waited for 
a moment before going on, listening for 
a sound that would indicate the near 
presence of an enemy. When the 
Thunderbolt did flash his torch now, he 
directed the light to the floor; he was 
careful that no flash went through a 
window, to give an alarm to somebody 
in the street. 

Up they went to the third floor, and 
there they stopped to listen again and 
to rest. On the third floor of the ad- 
joining building, just through the wall, 
was the office of Cyrus Grantburg. 

The Thunderbolt led the way to the 
rear, where there was a heavy metal 
door, 

“Very convenient,” he remarked in 
awhisper. “This is a fire door, gentle- 
men, put here years ago, so that, in 
case of fire, the occupants of one build- 
ing could escape through the other. I 
located it some time ago. My assistant 
will watch you closely, Grantburg, 
while I open the thing and get into the 
other building. I may mention that my 
assistant is a nervous man, and in case 
you make a move or the slightest noise 
he is liable to hurt you before he 
thinks.” 

So far as Cyrus Grantburg was con- 
cerned, the subtle threat was a mere 
Waste of breath. He had no thought 
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of fight. Saggs could feel the finan- 
cier’s arm trembling in his grasp. 

The Thunderbolt got out his bunch 
of keys again and knelt before the door. 
Unlocking it was an easy matter, but 
getting it open was not. It had not 
been used for years, and the Thunder- 
bolt did not care to have hinges creak- 
ing at that hour of the night. 

He took a flat can from one of his 
pockets and oiled the hinges well. Then 
he worked the heavy door open an inch 
at a time, stopping to rest and listen. 

“Fool idea!” he whispered once. “In 
case of fire they’d never get the door 
open.” 

But finally he got it open. They 
stepped through and found themselves 
in a large closet that: was used by the 
janitors as a _ sort of storeroom. 
3rooms, cleaning preparations, boxes of 
soap, piles of rags were there. The 
Thunderbolt flashed his torch once, and 
then walked across to the opposite door 
and unlocked that. 

Now he was about to enter the cor- 
ridor of the building, and he knew that 
it would be lighted at each end, that 
watchmen were on every floor, that in 
Cyrus Grantburg’s private office a de- 
tective was on guard and half expect- 
ing a visit from him. 

He opened the door a crack and 
glanced along the hall. At the end of 
it a light was burning, and light showed 
through the ground-glass upper half 
of the door of Grantburg’s private of- 
fice. The Thunderbolt opened the door 
wider and looked in the other direction, 
but saw nobody. He crept into the 
hall and listened. He could hear voices 
in the private office. 

And then he darted back like a 
shadow. A watchman had opened the 
door and was leaving Grantburg’s of- 
fice. He turned back to speak to the 
detective there, and so did not see the 
Thunderbolt, who could hear his words 
easily. 

“Well, I’ll leave you alone for half 
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an hour or so,” the watchman was say- 
ing. “Got to go to the basement for 
the usual eats. We're making a stew 
down there to-night. I'll bring up a 
plate of it when I come, if you want it.” 

“Surely I want it,” the detective re- 
plied. 

He stepped into the hall for an in- 
stant, and the Thunderbolt saw him. 

“Bum job you've got,” the watch- 
man said. 

“It is, at that,” answered the detec- 
tive. “Not a chance in the world of 
the Thunderbolt coming here, with the 
vault wired and everything. He’ll tap 
the safe at Grantburg’s house, if he 
does anything. Don’t forget that plate 
of stew.” 

The watchman hurried toward the 
stairs, and they could hear him clatter- 
ing down it. The detective stepped 
back into the office and closed the door, 
and the Thunderbolt heard the bolt on 
it shot. He watched a moment longer, 
and then turned to the other two. 

“We’re going along the hall and into 
the suite,” he whispered. “If there is 
any trouble, Grantburg, we'll attend to 
you first. Understand that!” 

They had a distance of fifty feet to 
travel along the well-lighted hall, but 
the Thunderbolt was gambling that all 
the watchmen were in the basement 
eating, that those on the floors above 
already had gone down and would not 
put in an appearance suddenly and start 
trouble. 

Again the Thunderbolt had selected 
a key from the bunch in his hand. He 
came to the first door of the Grantburg 
suite and unlocked it quickly, and in an 
instant they were inside. 

This room was dark, and was two 
rooms removed from the private office. 
It was a clerks’ room, with high desks, 
filing cases, rows of fireproof document 





bins. The Thunderbolt made no noise, 
nor did he flash his torch. He bade 
Grantburg be seated and _ instructed 


Saggs in whispers to guard him well, to 
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watch closer than ever, and—so that the 
financier could overhear—to knife 
Grantburg if he made the slightest 
sound or tried to move. He did not 
mean the last, of course, and Saggs 
knew it—but Cyrus Grantburg did not. 
The financier sat with his head bowed 
in his hands, shivering, perspiring freely 
at the same time, half insane with fear. 
The hood of the Thunderbolt seemed 
to strike terror to his heart; even here, 
Grantburg seemed to be able to see it. 

The Thunderbolt did not hesitate 
now. He moved rapidly across the 
room, as a man who knew exactly 
where all the furniture was placed. He 
went through the next room, a man- 
ager’s office, went from there to a hall, 
and so came to the big reception room. 
On the other side of this was the pri- 
vate office, in which a light was burning. 
The door was open halfway. The 
Thunderbolt could see the detective sit- 
ting before the vault in an easy-chair, 
reading a magazine. 

Grantburg’s safe was behind the 
panel adjoining the vault. The detec- 
tive was sitting with his back half 
turned toward the door, so that the 
light would strike the page of the maga- 
zine better. The officer acted very much 
as though he did not anticipate an at- 
tack. 

The Thunderbolt grinned behind his 
hood, and then slipped along the wall, 
keeping well out of the streak of light. 
He approached the open office door and 
stopped when he was within half a 
dozen feet of it. 

Now he felt beneath his coat 
took out a coil of hair rope not more 
than a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
He formed a running noose and let it 
hang free. It had been great sport in 
Africa to use such a weapon for the 
purpose of lassoing wild animals. The 
Chunderboit bore on his arms scars that 
had been made at that game. He never 
had expected, until recently, to use the 
trick on a man. 
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With the lasso held ready, the Thun- 
derbolt stepped closer to the door. He 
knew that he did not have much time. 
He would have to do his work and be 
gone before the watchman returned 
from the basement. 

He peered around the edge of the 
door. The detective was still reading 
and puffing at a cigar. The Thunder- 
bolt hoped that he was concentrating 
his thought on the printed page. He 
took another step forward, extended his 
arms, and tossed the noose. 


CHAPTER X. 


END OF THE TRAIL. 


HE detective did not think much of 
his present assignment. He was 

of the opinion that the Thunderbolt 
would make no attempt to rob Grant- 
burg’s office, and he held some scorn 
for Martin Radner, whose orders had 
sent him to sit night after night in the 
office when otherwise he might have 
been in more congenial surroundings. 

He had his mind on the work of fic- 
tion he was reading. For the moment 
he had forgotten the Thunderbolt, the 
vault, and the safe, the fact that he was 
in the office. He was in a strange land, 
lured there by the author of a maga- 
zine story. 

Suddenly something dropped over 
his head, and before he could rouse 
himself it tightened around his neck, 
He started to spring up and found him- 
self jerked back into the chair. At the 
same instant he attempted to shout, and 
found that he could not. He was 
whirled halfway around—and saw the 
Thunderbolt. 

The noose had fallen squarely and 
had been snapped taut. It was cutting 
into the detective’s neck, hurting him 
cruelly, rendering him incapable of 
making a defense. Before he could 
think to spring toward the Thunderbolt 
and loosen the noose with his hands, 
the Thunderbolt had run along the rope 
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to him, had thrown him to the floor, 
and was using the remainder of the 
lasso to bind him securely. The de- 
tective could seen nothing but the eyes 


glittering through the hood. He real- 
ized that the Thunderbolt was more 


than a match for him physically. 

Then he heard the Thunderbglt 
speak : : 

“No harm coming to you, if you take 
it easy!” 

The detective found that he could 
do nothing. The pressure of the noose 
around his throat seemed to rob him of 
all strength. He gurgled a bit, and that 
was all. He wondered whether he was 
going to choke to death. 

Then he found that he was utterly 
helpless. The Thunderbolt knew how 
to bind a man. He often had bound 
fighting, snarling, snapping wild ani- 
mals in that fashion. Afterward, he 
loosened the noose about the throat a 
bit, slipped a gag into the detective’s 
mouth and made it fast, and then took 
him to one corner of the room, where 
he could do no harm. 

Back into the dark offices darted the 
Thunderbolt. He piloted Saggs and 
Cyrus Grantburg to the private office, 
and once more he bent the 
financier’s face and whispered into his 
ear. 

“You will open that private safe at 
once Grantburg. I am after the money 
that is in it. 


close to 


You must work swiftly, 
for the watchman will be returning. 
The least hesitation on your part——” 

“T—I'll do as you say,” Grantburg 
gasped, shivering with fear again. 

“And do not talk about it. We must 
use speed, all of us. I am well aware, 
Grantburg, that the moment you open 
that safe an alarm will sound in police 
headquarters, and that the police will 
answer it at once. I need not tell you, 
Grantburg, what will happen to you if 
they get here before we leave. So you 
had better attempt no clever tricks 
delay us. Get busy!” 
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Cyrus Grantburg had no thought of 
resistance. The money in the safe he 
considered gone. He wanted to get rid 
of the Thunderbolt and his assistant 
quickly, wanted to raise his cry against 





the police, wanted to be free of the- 


menace of the Thunderbolt’s presence. 

In his fright he had remembered that 
John Flatchley was suspected of being 
the Thunderbolt, and he tried to ascer- 
tain whether it was true. But, in his 
fear, he could not notice the little things. 
Certainly the voice was not that of John 
Flatchley. And he could tell nothing 
from the clothes. There were thou- 
sands of men of the same stature. And 
that hood with its devilish device cov- 
ered hair and ears and neck and throat 
—it was impossible to tell a thing. Even 
the hands were covered with gloves ; the 
Thunderbolt was wise enough to know 
that a hand can be recognized as read- 
ily as a face. 

He had no thought for these things 
now. Trembling with fear, he pushed 
back the panel and knelt before the safe. 
His shaking hands worked at the com- 
bination, and he failed. Again he tried, 
wetting his dry lips with his tongue, 
breathing heavily. This time the com- 
bination responded, and he swung the 
door open. That act, he knew, and the 
Thunderbolt knew, too, sent the alarm 
to police headquarters. 

“Unlock the strong box,” the Thun- 
derbolt commanded 

There was no key to the strong box, 
but another combination, and Cyrus 
Grantburg worked it swiftly. The 
Thunderbolt thrust him aside and 
jerked the box open. He began taking 
out the bundles of currency and stuff- 
ing them into his p ckets. 

Saggs was highly nervous, half 
afraid. He realized that they were far 
from being out of danger. The es- 
cape would be as difficult as the en- 
trance had been. He was listening for 
sounds from the corridor, fearing the 
return of the watchman, the descent of 
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the police. He glanced at the detective 
in the corner, who was watching it all. 
He looked at frightened Cyrus Grant- 
burg, shivering in his dressing gown 
and slippers. And suddenly he grinned, 
because he could not help it, at the man- 
ner in which the Thunderbolt did 
things, 

The Thunderbolt handed him a few 
packages of bills, and he stowed them 
away. 

“That’s all,’ the Thunderbolt said. 
“T’ve got that detective’s revolver, so 
Grantburg can’t get it and use us for 
targets. Sit down, Grantburg! Don’t 
try to follow us, unless you are pre- 
pared to die at once. Face the safe— 
so!” 

He motioned to Saggs, and then 
darted into the next office and shut the 
door behind them. Cyrus Grantburg, 
he supposed, was already rushing to the 
telephone, but the Thunderbolt did not 
care. Grantburg could do little damage 
over the telephone, since the police al- 
ready were responding to the alarm. 

“Close quarters, Saggs,” the Thun- 
derbolt whispered. ‘We'll have to be 
quick !” 

Saggs knew it without the telling. 
He was trying to tell himself that 
things could not go wrong, but he had 
a difficult time convincing himself of 
the fact. He dashed after the Thun- 
derbolt, through the offices of the suite 
and to the hall door. The Thunder- 
bolt opened it, and they darted out and 
started back along the hall. 

The watchman returned up the stairs 
at that moment, carrying the plate of 
stew. He came face to face with the 
Thunderbolt and Saggs, a distance of 
less han fifteen feet separating them. 
The watchman knew instantly what he 
was seeing; there could be no mistak- 
ing the Thunderbolt’s hood. 

Saggs stopped, frightened for an in- 
stant. The Thunderbolt acted on the 
spur of the moment. He shouted and 
threw up his arm. The light was re- 














flected from the electric torch. The 
watchman dropped the plate of stew 
and dodged back down the stairs, taking 
the torch for a revolver. 

But he was a watchman with cour- 
age. As the Thunderbolt and Saggs 
darted toward the closet, a weapon 
spoke, and a bullet whistled past their 
heads. The watchman charged up the 
stairs again, calling to his fellows in the 
building. Again he fired, but the Thun- 
derbolt and Saggs had darted into the 
closet, closed and locked the door. 

Instantly there was bedlam. Other 
watchmen came running. In the street 
was a tumult, and policemen poured 
into the building and charged up the 
stairs to the third floor, the cries of a 
captain as he posted men in the en- 
trance ringing out above the din. They 
rushed along the corridors, weapons 
held ready, and into the suite of Cyrus 
G. Grantburg, where they found the 
financier, in dressing gown and slip- 
pers, mumbling his fear, and the de- 
tective in the corner, bound and gagged. 

Back along the hall they ran, and 
there heard the story of the watchman. 

“In that closet,” he said excitedly. 
“They dodged in there when I fired at 
them. It’s a storeroom for supplies.” 

“Sure it was the Thunderbolt?” the 
captain snappily queried. 

“Yes; he had his hood on. And there 
was another man with him, and he had 
a handkerchief over his face——” 

Cyrus Grantburg had recovered a 
part of his scattered courage now and 
was in the hall. 

“After them!” he called out. “Are 
you going to stand there and let them 
get away? They took almost a quarter 
of a million—abducted me and carried 
ime here—outrage!—shall make it 
hot——” 

“We'll get them if they are in that 
closet,” the captain replied. 

He issued his orders rapidly, as his 
men crowded around him. He had men 


guarding the entrance, the doors to the 
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basement, the stairs, and the elevators. 
A detective stepped forward and 
knocked on the door of the closet. 

“Come out of there!’ he commanded. 
“Come out with your hands over your 
head, Thunderbolt!” 

There was no reply. 

“Smash in the door!’ the captain 
commanded. 

They hesitated an instant, for they 
feared a shower of bullets through the 
door. The captain shouted the order 
at them again and started forward him- 
self. Ashamed, they rushed to the 
task. They hurled themselves against 
the door until it shivered on its hinges, 
until it began splintering. And sud- 
denly it flew back, and they sprawled 
inside, ready for action, expecting a 
pitched battle at least. 

Electric torches flashed. One of the 
watchmen snapped on the lights. There 
were the piles of rags, the brooms, 
boxes of soap and cleaning prepara- 
tions. And there was the open fire 
door leading into the adjoining build- 
ing. But the Thunderbolt and his as- 
sistant were gone. 

The captain cursed once and then be- 
gan shouting orders again. Men 
rushed down the stairs and into the 
street, went around to the alley, bumped 
against one another, hurled questions 
at pedestrians in the neighborhood, but 
found no trace of the Thunderbolt. 

They entered the adjoining buildings 
and searched them from roof to base 
ment. And finally, without the aid of 
the agitated Cyrus Grantburg, they 
found where the Thunderbolt and his 
assistant had left by the little alley door. 
Chere the trail ended. 
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HE Thunderbolt and Sages, after 
darting into the closet and clos- 

ing and locking the door, hurried 
through the fire door to the other side 
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and made their way quickly along an 
aisle and to the stairs of the other 
building. The Thunderbolt did not 
seem at all stricken with fear. But 
Saggs was experiencing the courage of 
despair. He did not see how they were 
to escape. 

“Boss,” he whispered as they hurried 
down the stairs to the second floor and 
on to the lower one, “the cops are all 
around us now.” 

“I trust not, Saggs.” 

“Tf I only had a gun 

“Nonsense! We haven't needed a 
gun yet, have we? That door will hold 
them back a few minutes, and by that 
time we'll be gone.” 

They came to the lower floor and 
went on to the basement. They hur- 
ried through it, reached the little door, 
and Sages stood back while the Thun- 
derbolt opened it and peered out. 

The alley remained in darkness, and 
there did not seem to be anybody in it. 
From the street in front came sounds 
made by the police. 

“Come!” the Thunderbolt whispered. 

Saggs followed him along the alley, 
close to the wall, in the darkness. But 
the Thunderbolt did not continue to the 
alley’s end. He stopped before another 
little door, had resort to his bunch of 
keys again, opened the door, and darted 
insid followed. They did not 
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inside. Saggs 

top to lock this door behind them. 
The Thunderbolt led the way to the 
ground floor, and they found them- 
selves in a retail establishment of a 
smaller sort. 

Sages asked no questions now. He 


lhunder- 
man- 


was too busy following the 
bolt; but he was wondering what 
ner of escape they were going to make. 
They went through the building until 
they came to the side street, and there 
they stopped before a tiny window 
while the Thunderbolt peered out. 

“All in front, Saggs,” he said. “Take 
off that handkerchief and put it into 
your pocket.” 
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As he spoke the Thunderbolt re- 
moved the hood and put it away and 
donned his cap. 

“You—you goin’ to walk right out 
on the street this way?” Saggs asked. 

“Assuredly, Saggs. Hurry!” 

Saggs hurried. His mind seemed t 
be a chaos, but he sensed that the Thun- 
der bolt had all his plans made. They 
went to a side door, and the Thunder- 
bolt unlocked it. They hesitated a mo- 
ment, making sure that there was no- 
body on the street near the door, and 
then stepped boldly out. 

“Walk at a natural gait,” the Thun- 
derbolt said. 

Saggs found it hard to do so; he 
wanted to run. They went along the 
street to the first and turned 
into a wide thoroughfare there. They 
saw a couple of men running toward 
the tumult on the other street, and knew 
them for officers. 
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“Boldness does it every time, Saggs,” 
the Thunderbolt told him. “But we 
are yet a long way from home.” 

“T’ll say that we are, boss. And I'll 
be mighty glad to get there, too!” 

“Do you realize, Saggs, that we have 
forced Cyrus Grantburg to disgorge 
about two hundred thousand dollar 

“T get that, all right.” 

“And that we have made fools 
him and Martin Radner ?” 

“T guess that’s right, boss.” 

“And that I have won my wager of 
ten thousand with him? That is th 


ke of all, $ 


SACS 


biggest jo 


“But we ain’t home yet, boss.” 
“Correctly spoken, Saggs. But 


get home soon.” 

They were four blocks away now 
and turned into another street. Just 
ahead of them a taxicab turned in to the 
curb, and the chauffeur got out and 
assisted a gentleman much the worse 
for an evening’s pleasure, into a minor 
hotel. The cab was deserted for a mo- 
ment. 














the 


, 


luck remains with us,” 
“Come, Saggs!’ 


“Our 
Thunderbolt said. 
He sprang to the driver’s seat, and 


Saggs got up beside him. The taxicab 
was driven to the middle of the street, 
and the Thunderbolt put on speed just 
as the chauffeur hurried out and began 
making a row. 

They turned off at the first corner 
and maintained what speed they could. 
Saggs was beyond thinking now. He 
watched the street ahead, hoped: that 
they might win through, half doubted 
it even as he hoped. They were grad- 
ually nearing the part of the town 
where they lived. 

Presently the Thunderbolt turned the 
cab to the curb in a dark spot, and they 
left it there and hurried along the walk, 
They were within half a dozen blocks 
of home. 

“It will be better if we get in with- 
out anybody seeing us,” the Thunder- 
bolt said. “But, if we should be seen, 
what is the status, Mr. Saggs ?” 

“That's easy, boss. Mr. Flatchley is 
taking one of his usual nocturnal walks, 
and his valet accompanies him as—er 
—bodyguard.” 

“Precisely.” 

“And I might say that I’m a mighty 
poor bodyguard!” Saggs added in an 
undertone. 

They met nobody, and finally they 
reached the mouth of the alley. 
Through the shadows they slipped and 
got iu at the little window. They went 
up in the dumb-waiter, then sent it to 
the basement again. 

“Hurry, Saggs,’ the Thunderbolt 
said. “They may make an investiga- 
tion, you know. The news of the rob- 


bery has been spread by this time, of 
course. 

Where the Thunderbolt hid the loot 
and his hood, Saggs did not know. 


few minutes, and without 
turning on a light, they had undressed, 
their adventure clothes had been hid- 


den in a place known only to the Thun- 


Within a 
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derbolt, but which was somewhere in 
the kitchen, and each had tumbled into 
his own bed. 

Five minutes later there was a ring 
at the door. 

“Answer it, Saggs,” the Thunder- 
bolt whispered. “I expect it is some 
detective. Do you look sleepy, and is 
your hair mussed up?” 

“¥¢s, sir.” 

“And I am now Mr. John Flatchley, 
and you are my valet?” 

"yes, Sit, 

“Very well.” 

The bell rang again. Saggs made 
his way to the door, and John Flatch- 
ley got up and snapped on the I’ghts in 
the bedroom. He made sure that he 
was breathing normally, that his hair 
was mussed, and his eyes looked as 
though he had been asleep. He slipped 
on his dressing gown, put on his slip- 
pers, and opened the door. 

saggs was speaking to somebody in 
the other room. John Flatchley went 
there. Two men were with Saggs, and 
he knew them instantly for detectives. 

“What’s all this row about?” Flatch- 
ley asked, stifling a yawn with one 
hand. 

The detectives glanced at him quickly. 

“We fancied that we saw somebody 
getting into your apartment from the 
fire escape, Mr. Flatchley,” one of them 
“We'd like to make cer- 


Saggs 


explained. 
tain.” 
“Go as far as you like,” Flatchley 
said. “Saggs, turn on all the lights for 
the gentlemen. A burglar, eh?” 
“There have been many apariment- 
house robberies lately, sir.” 
“Nuisance!” Flatchley said. 
you catch the fellow if he 
here!” 
He yawned again, scratched at his 
head, and followed them. 


“Tope 


came in 


iney went 


through all the rooms, tried all the 
doors and windows, and found none 
unlocked. John Flatchley almost 


erinned when he saw them looking at 
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the beds, and especially when one of 
them touched his own bed, to see 
whether it was warm. 

Then they apologized, said they 
must have been mistaken, and went 
away. Flatchley and Saggs returned 
to the chamber. 

“Detectives are wise animals, Saggs,” 
Flatchley said in a low tone. “They 
will report to Martin Radner, no doubt, 
that we been in bed and 
asleep, that we looked sleepy, that the 
beds were mussed and warm, as though 
we had just left That may fool 
Radner, and it may not, but it makes 
things pretty secure for us on this par- 
ticular deal. We could use those de- 
tectives for witnesses if we had to do 
so. Now we’ll really go to bed, Saggs.” 

“Yes, sir. I'd like to see what is go- 
ing on in the Grantburg house, sir.” 

Saggs grinned, and the Thunderbolt 
chuckled. 





must have 


hem. 


home in a 
detectives with 
house, to 


Grantburg went 
capt un rf 


storme ] into his 


taxicab, a 
him. He 


find Detective Martin Radner and the 
valet still playing checkers, 
“Dolt ! Blockhead!” Grantburg 


“Are you in league with 
sit here and play a game, 

Thunderbolt kid- 
xt room—take me 
the 


shouted 
crooks ’ Yo u 
and let that cur 

nap me from the ne 
to the 


safe— 


office—force me to open 
Radner had sprung to his feet in as- 
countenance 


tonishn ent, and the valet S 
was wnite 


“But——” Radner began 
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“Within a dozen feet of you!” Cy- 
rus Grantburg went on. “Were you 
asleep? <A fortune gone—blockheads 
of police! Ill get you for this!” 

He sputtered in impotent rage, and 
was silent. The captain was looking to 
Martin Radner for an explanation. H: 
could not understand how it had hap- 
pened, unless Radner really had been 
asleep, and he had an excellent reputa- 
tion for keeping wide awake on a case. 

“Radner the captain began 

“Why—how Detective Radner 
gasped. 

“Blockhead!” Grantburg had foun 
his voice again. “And you!” he cried 
at his valet. “I'll have you punishe 
for this. Took me right out of my own 
house—with a detective supposed to be 
watching for him 

“Wait! Listen!” Radner thundere 

They were quiet. From the adjoin- 
ing room, the bedchamber of Cyrus G 
Grantburg, came the sound of snoring 

“That—that has never 
Radner declared. “We supposed ; 
were there—asleep. Who is _ there: 
Who is in there snoring, if you ar¢ 
not?” 

He rushed to the door and hurled 
open. The were turned o1 
There was an silence, 
then a chorus of gasps. 

On the little table beside the bed 
a small phonograph of peculiar desigt 
It was arranged t 
hours, and had an attachment 
played the same record over and over 
The record was that of a man snoring 
heavily. 
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MURDERER OBJECTS WHEN CALLED THIEF 


ROM Dannemora prison Stephen Boehm has sent forth a protest against 


being called a thief. Hi 


indignation was occasioned by the allegation of 


his wife, who is instituting proceedings to secure an annulment of their marriag’ 
that he was convicted of murder and robbery, 
his reputation made blacker than it is, by accusing him of robbery when he 
convicted of murder only.” 


Boehm says he objects to having 
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ay Phantoms 


Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘Mr. Seaman of Buffalo,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


[N wild affright Mrs. Mary Trippe, housekeeper for Sylvanus Gage, a New 
Patrolman Pinto to break in the door of her employer's room. 
later announces that Gage is dead, and that Cuthbert 


derer. 


self, 


tor Bimble, a well-known criminologist. There 


friended, and who suspects him of killing Gage. 


Report of the accusation reaches the Phantom, and, thinking that the 
by associates of the Duke, a rival criminal, he goes to New York to run down the murderer 
Vanardy is trapped in Gage’s room but escapes through ¢ 
he meets Helen Hardwick, whom he once 


York tobacconist, calls 
Pinto does so, and a moment 
Vanardy, the Gray Phantom, is his mur- 
frame-up is engineered 
him 
2 secret exit, into the house of Doc 
had he- 


Against the doctor's wishes the Phantom leaves the premises and kidnaps Thomas Granger, a 


reporter, who resembles him closely. 
one of the Duke's confederates, 
Mrs. Trippe also has been murdered. He finds 


Hardwick has disappeared. 


While searching Doctor Bimble’s house the Phantom comes face to fac 
Culligore draws a revolver and demands to know why the Phantom is impersonat 


gore, a detective. 
ing Thomas Granger. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE PHANTOM TURNS A SOMERSAULT. 


HERE was a-humorous glint 
in Lieutenant Culligore’s lazy, 
mouse-colored eyes as_ he 
noted the look of consterna 


tion that was slowly creeping into the 
1antom’s face. He drew a step 


the menacing muzzle 


Gray PI 
nearer, and now 
than six feet from its target. 
a touch 
handling the weapon, but 


was less 
There was 
his manner o 


of carelessness in 
his aim was sure and a slight pressure 
on the trigger would have mea 

But 


was not due to fear. 


nt death. 
the Phantom’s look of dismay 
Many a time he 


e 


had laughed in the face of dangers far 


more serious than the present one. The 
thing that appalled him was the reali- 
zation that twice within a few hours 


clothes with the reporter, 
Vanardy goes again to the Gage building, where he learns that 
Patrolman Pinto 
a packing case, is recognized and overcome by the policeman, but escapes, 


Changing 


who, he discovers, is 


from 
Helen 


removing the woman's body 
only to learn that 


» with Lieutenant Culli 


he had committed a stupid blunder. 
The Gray Phantom, onee the astutest 
and craftiest of rogues, whose achieve- 
ments had caused a whole continent to 
gasp and hold its breath, had bungled 
like an amateur. 

The thought was galling. Was it that 


his hand had old-time finesse 


1 
iost 11s 


and his mind its keen edge, or had his 
mental stress and fagged nerves been 
the cause of his bungling? Again, per 
haps he had been distracted by the 


haunting 


brown ev 


ion of a pair of troubled 


He looked hard at Culligore. Son 
faces were like an open bo to hi 
and this was one of them. The liet 
tenant no man’s fool seh | 


mask of dullness and _ stolidity were 
shrewdness and quickness of wit, and 
he knew that the man before him was 
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as dangerous an adversary as he had 
ever faced. But there was still another 
quality beneath the mask, and it was 
this that gave the Phantom his cue. 

Quickly he looked about him. The 
way to the basement door was barred 
by the lieutenant, but the stairway lead- 
ing to the laboratory was unobstructed. 
With an appearance of utmost uncon- 
cern the Phantom turned away and 
started to ascend the steps. 

“Stop!” commanded Culligore, fol- 
lowing the retreating man’s movements 
with his pistol. “I'll pop you if you 
take another step.” 

The Phantom stopped, turned, and 
grinned. “Oh, no, you won't,” he 
drawled. 

“Can’t you see that I’ve got you cov- 
ered ?” 

“But you won’t shoot. It takes a 
particular kind of nerve to kill a de- 
fenseless man in cold blood, and you 
haven't got it. Good-by.” 

He took another step, but a_ short 
and peremptory “Halt!” brought him 
to a stop. There was something in the 
lieutenant’s tone that gave him pause. 
He turned and looked down. 

“You've sized me up just about 
right,” admitted Culligore. “I can’t 
kill a man who hasn’t got a chance for 
his life. But if you move another step, 
you'll get a slug of lead in your leg. 
If you think I’m bluffing, just try.” 

The Phantom hesitated. The words 
and the tone left no room for doubt as 
to the speaker’s earnestness, and even a 
slight flesh wound would hamper the 
Phantom’s movements and frustrate his 
plans. He came down the few steps he 
had covered and stood on the basement 
floor. 

“All right, Culligore. You win this 
time, but don’t think for a moment that 
I'll let you carry this joke much fur- 
ther. I have very strenuous objections 
to being arrested at this particular time. 
Mind if I smoke a cigarette?” 

“TI do,” the lieutenant said dryly. “I 


have heard about your cute little ways, 
and I’m not taking any chances. You 
don’t play any of your tricks on me, 
Mr. Phantom.” 

“You surely don’t think that I’ll per- 
mit you to drag me off to a cell?” 

“How are you going to help your- 
self ?” 

“Why, man, it can’t be done! It’s 
been tried before, you know. And just 
now I am a very busy man and can’t 
afford to waste any time. Besides, 
what charge do you propose to arrest 
me on? Not the murder of Gage 
and Mrs. Trippe?” 

“There are about a million other 
charges waiting for you in court. I’m 
not saying anything about the murders 
just yet. You’ve been having a gay 
time for a good many years, but this 
is the end of it. You’ve done some very 
fancy wriggling in the past, but you 
can’t wriggle out of this.” 

“Perhaps not.” <A_ great gloom 
seemed suddenly to fall over the Phan- 
tom. “It looks as though you had me, 
Culligore. A man can’t fight the whole 
New York police force single-handed. 
All you have to do is to blow your 
whistle and ig 

“Whistle be hanged! I’m not going 
to give you the satisfaction of saying 
that it took a regiment to get you. | 
mean to arrest you alone, just to prove 
that you’re not as smart as some peo- 
ple think.” 

The Phantom glowed inwardly. Hi 
adroit and subtle appeal to the lieuten- 
ant’s pride had produced the desired ef- 
fect. Culligore felt so sure of his ad- 
vantage that he would not summon help, 
and this was an important point in the 
Phantom’s favor. Yet he knew the sit- 
uation was critical enough. On former 
occasions he had gambled recklessly 
with death, often winning through shee: 
fearlessness and audacity, but much 
more than his life was at stake now. 
He looked in vain for a loophole in the 
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situation. All he could do for the pres- 
ent was to spar for time. 

“IT see,’ he murmured. “The achieve- 
ment of taking the Phantom single- 
handed would put a gorgeous feather 
in your cap. But look here, Culligore. 
Fame is a fine thing, but you can’t eat 
it, and it won’t buy clothes. Isn’t it just 
as important to find the murderer of 
Mrs. Trippe and Gage?” 

“T’ll attend to that, too.” The lieu- 
enant inserted a hand in his pocket and 
drew out a pair of handcuffs. “Out 
with your hands, Phantom.” 

The Phantom promptly put his hands 
in the pockets of his trousers. “Why be 
in such a rush, Culligore? You know 
I can’t get away from you so long as 
you keep me covered. Let’s discuss 
things a bit. You don’t think I com- 
mitted those murders ?” 

“Not exactly,” said the detective 
thoughtfully, the steel links dangling 
from his hand. “Whatever else you 
may be, I don’t think you’re a mur- 
derer.”” 

“And that shows that you have more 
gray matter than some of your col- 
leagues,” 

“Thanks,” dryly; “but you’d better 
save the compliments. I haven’t quite 
made up my mind about the murders 
yet. If you didn’t commit them, there 
are a lot of things that will have to be 
explained. The threatening letter, for 
instance 


’ 


“Forged.” 

“And Gage’s dying statement.” 

“Pinto lied, or else Gage was mis- 
taken 

“Think so?” The lieutenant’s upper 
lip brushed the tip of his nose. “It’s a 
queer thing that nothing but the Rooni- 
hok was taken.” 
_ “That only a detail of the 
lrame-up. Listen, Culligore. Isn’t it 
your idea that the two murders were 
Committed by one and the same per- 
son?” 

“It looks that way, but——” 


was 
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“Well, then, I happen to know who 
killed Mrs. Trippe, because I was there 
when it happened.” 

Culligore stared; and the Phantom 
knew he had gained another point. 

“There when it happened? You saw 
the murder committed?” The lieuten- 
ant seemed at once amazed and incredu- 
lous. “Just where were you? In the 
storeroom ?” 

“No; the murder was committed in 
Gage’s bedroom, and the body was 
afterward removed to the storeroom by 
the murderer.” 

For a moment Culligore’s astonish- 
ment was so great that he almost forgot 
to maintain his aim. He gathered him- 
self quickly, but his face bore a look 
of bewilderment. 

“He moved the body, eh? I wonder 
why. If the job was done by a certain 
person I have in mind, I don’t see what 
object he could have in carrying the 
corpse from Gage’s bedroom to the 
storeroom, The natural thing would 
have been to leave the body on the spot 
You’re not kidding me?” 

“Absolutely not.” The Phantom 
grinned at Culligore’s perplexity. Evi- 
dently the lieutenant’s theories and cal- 
culations had been completely upset by 
what he had just heard. “Who is the 
certain person you had in mind, Culli- 
gore?” 

“Never mind that. Let me get this 
straight. You were in Gage’s bedroom 
when Mrs. Trippe was murdered ?” 

“Not in the bedroom, but——” The 
Phantom checked himself on the point 
of explaining that he had witnessed the 
murder from his place of concealment 
in the narrow opening back of the win- 
dow frame. In a flash it dawned upon 
him that he had another advantage ove1 
the detective. He had found the loop- 
hole in the situation for which his mind 
had been searching for the past ten min- 
utes. Culligore, of course, was not 
aware of the existence of the tunnel. 
The stairs leading to the cellar were at 











the Phantom’s back. If he could elude 
the detective long enough to slip down 
the steps and crawl into the mouth of 
the tunnel, he would be temporarily 
safe. It was a slender chance, but he 
had no other. 

“Where were you, then?’ demanded 
Culligore. 

“My secret.” The Phantom assumed 
a. mysterious expression, meanwhile 
edging ever so slightly toward the stairs 
at his back. “I saw Mrs. Trippe and 
she saw me. She was in a terribly 
frightened condition, and she called out 
that some one was killing her. Then, 
of a sudden, a hand appeared, holding 
a knife. Before I could utter a word 
or move a muscle, the knife had been 
thrust into the woman’s neck.” 

Culligore muttered something under 
his breath. He scanned the Phantom’s 
face keenly, but what he saw evidently 
convinced him of the narrator’s truth- 
fulness. A noise, scarcely louder than 
the falling of a pin, sounded at the head 
of the stairs. The Phantom’s sensitive 
ears detected it, but the lieutenant 
appeared to have heard nothing. 

“Well, what happened after that?” 

The Phantom waited for a moment 
before he answered. A draft faint as 
a breath told him that the door at the 
top of the stairs had been opened. He 
had a vague impression that somebody 
was looking down on them, and he won 
dered whether Doctor Bimble or Jerome 
had returned. Not the slightest flicker 
in his face showed that he had noticed 
anything. 

“T didn’t see any more. The—the 
curtain fell a moment or two after the 
blow was struck.” 

Culligore regarded hint narrowly. 
\nother faint sound came from the 
head of the stairs, and in the same in 
stant the draft ceased, indicating that 
the door had closed. The lieutenant, his 


every faculty bent to the task of fer- 
reting out the thoughts in the Phantom’s 
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mind, had heard nothing. He seemed 
inclined to doubt and scoff, but a 
stronger instinct compelled him to give 
credence to the story he had just heard, 

“And all you saw of the murderer 
was a hand and a knife?” 

“That was all.” 

“Do you remember the woman’s ex- 
act words ?” 

The Phantom searched his memory 
for a moment. “She said: ‘He’s kill- 
ing me! He’s afraid I'll tell! He 
locked me in She never finishe 
the last sentence, but she had said 
enough. Evidently the murderer of 
Gage knew that the housekeeper was 
aware of his guilt, and imprisoned her 
in the bedroom so that she would not 
reveal what she knew. Later he re- 
turned with a knife in his hand, having 
decided it would be safer to kill her. 
The housekeeper must have had some 
warning of his arrival ; perhaps she saw 
or heard him coming.” 

Culligore looked as though he had a 
baffling problem on his mind. “Who 
do you suppose was the ‘he’ she re- 
ferred to?” 

“I think that’s fairly plain. She had 
previously made it known that she sus- 
pected Pinto of having murdered her 
employer.” 

The lieutenant arched his brows and 
seemed to be revolving a new idea in 
his mind. “Just the same, we can't be 
sure she meant Pinto, as long as she 
didn’t mention him by name. The fact 
that she suspected him once doesn't 
really prove anything. Something may 
have happened in the meantime that 
caused her to change her opinion. The 





‘he’ might have been an entirely differ- 
ent person—maybe somebody she'd 
never seen before and whose name 


didn’t know.” 


, 


she 
admitted the Phantom 
Culligore had turned his 
thoughts into a new channel. 
“Besides,” added Culligore quickly, 


* Possible,’ 


thoughtfully. 

















“even if Pinto was the ‘he’ she had in 
mind, she might have been mistaken, 
just as you claim Gage was mistaken.” 

The Phantom made another slight 
movement toward the cellar stairs. 
“I’m not at all sure Gage made the 
statement Pinto claims he made. My 
private opinion is that Pinto is a liar 
as well as a wicked murderer. What 
the housekeeper said isn’t the only evi- 
dence I have against him. I hadn't 
meant to tell what happened in the 
storeroom this morning ; but since I was 
careless enough to leave my finger 
prints on the handcuffs, I might as well 
come out with it.” 

Culligore’s mouth opened wider and 
wider as the Phantom related what had 
occurred in the storeroom during the 
early morning hours. When the story 
was finished, he seemed stunned, and 
the dazed look in his eyes told the Phan- 
tom his chance had come. 

For an instant he flexed his muscles 
for action, then executed a swift and 
nimble somersault that landed him on 
his feet in the middle of the stairs. 
A spiteful crack told that Culligore had 
fired his pistol, but the Phantom was 
already at the bottom of the stairway. 
Then he dashed across the floor toward 
the point where the mouth of the tun- 
nel was. He ran his fingers over the 
wall in search of the hidden door, the 
ingenious arrangement of which he had 
previously noticed. 

Culligore, momentarily taken aback 


by the Phantom’s quick and unexpected 


move, was losing no time. Already he 
Was scampering down the stairs in pur- 
suit of the fugitive. The cellar was 
dark, save for the narrow shaft of light 


slanting down from the basement, and 
the Phantom heard him muttering to 
himself as he picked his way through 
the gloom. 

After a few moments’ search the 
Phantom’s fingers found the tiny rift 
in the brick surface that marked the lo- 
cation of the door. Culligore, evidently 
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hesitating to use his electric flash for 
fear of becoming a target for the Phan- 
tom’s pistol, was scudding hither and 
thither at the opposite end of the cel- 
lar. The Phantom crawled into the 
opening, feet foremost, and softly 
pulled the door to, then lay on his back, 
chuckling gently to himself as he pic- 
tured the lieutenant’s discomfiture. 

He had no fear that Culligore would 
find his hiding place. The door was so 
carefully concealed that only a careful 
search would location, and 
the detective did not even suspect its 
Yet the Phantom knew that 
he would not be safe for long. He 
could not remain in the tunnel indefi- 
nitely, and escape through the other 
end was impossible, for he had previ 
ously ascertained that the mechanism of 


reveal its 


existence. 


the revolving window frame could not 
be manipulated from that side. All 
had gained was time. He could only 
hope that his lucky star, which so far 
had never deserted him, would once 
more turn the situation in his favor. 
His mind was working quickly while 
he listened to Culligore’s movements in 
the cellar. Doubtless the detective 
would summon assistance and 
have the building surrounded, 


soon 
and then, 


unless some chance and unforeseen de 
velopment came to his rescue, the 
Phantom’s position would be critical 
indeed. Even if the searchers should 
not find his hiding place, he would 
eventually die from lack of air 
Suddenly his figure stiffened. He lay 
rigid, trying to account for the curiou 
sensation that had just come to him. In 
a moment he kn: it was; a fain 


tirring in the tun- 
ould not understand, 


1 
+ 


that both exits were 


current of air 

nel. At first he « 
for he was certain 
closed, and the tube itself was air-tight 
He worked deeper into the tunnel, try- 
ing to trace the mysterious current to 
its origin, and presently it came to him 
that, through some unaccountable cit 
cumstance, the other end must be open. 








It was mystifying, but the stirring of 
air could be explained in no other way 
than that in some manner the revolv- 
ing window frame had come open. He 
moved forward as rapidly as he could, 
hoping to gain the exit and get out of 
the zone of danger before the block was 
surrounded. By this time Culligore 
must have discovered that his quarry 
had in some inexplicable way escaped 
from the basement. Perhaps he was 
even now cursing himself for his vain- 
glorious boast that he would take the 
Gray Phantom single-handed and un- 
aided. 

The movement of air became more 
noticeable as the Phanton drew near the 
end of the passage. He proceeded more 
slowly now, moving forward by cau- 
tious twists and wrigglings, a few inches 
at a time, carefully calculating each mo- 
tion so as to make no noise. There was 
something at once puzzling and ominous 
about the open exit, and he could not 
know what awaited him in the bedroom 
at the end of the tunnel. 

His progress became more difficult as 
he reached the acclivity in which the 
passage terminated, for he had been 
moving crab fashion, having entered the 
tunnel feet first in order to be able to 
close the door behind him, and the 
width of the tube did not permit him 
to turn. Silent as a mole, he twisted 
his body upward, all his senses on the 
htest hint of dan- 
feet were almost at the 
vindow frame. As he had surmised, 
he opening was clear, and a few more 

ists would land him on the floor of 
the bedroom. 

Cautiously he thrust a foot through 


oment he drew 


alnwh aaainet #1 1; 
alert against the shg 
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if 


the opening, but in a n 
it back. 
subtle 


Chen he lay rigid, listening, for 
had warned him of 
was dark, 
sound reached his 
ears; yet he knew was 


lying in ambush in the gloom, waiting to 


sixth sense 
; pts “sede 
danger. Che bedchamber 
and not the faintest 


that some one 


ty him as he came forth. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE WATCHERS AT THE WINDOW. 


THE Phantom strained his ears, 

Faint sounds of breathing came to 
him; then a board creaked ever so 
slightly under some one’s weight. A 
watcher—or were there two—was 
standing just inside the window, guard- 
ing the exit. The discovery nettled him, 
for it meant the loss of precious sec- 
onds, but he thanked the warning in- 
stinct that had prompted him to muf- 
fle his movements. It had put him on 
his guard and probably saved him from 
an unexpected attack in the dark. 

Warily he reached for the pistol in 
his hip pocket. He was still listening, 
and now he was almost certain that two 
watchers were standing close to the win- 
dow sill. Doubtless they were armed 
and ready to pounce upon him the mo- 
ment he betrayed himself, and his awk- 
ward position would make it extremely 
difficult for him to defend himself. 

He turned the situation over in his 
mind while he waited. It had been a 
trap, of course. He remembered the 
slight sound that had told him of the 
opening of the door to the laboratory 
while he was fencing for time with Cul- 
ligore. Some one had looked down on 
them from the head of the stairs, re- 
maining there long enough to take in the 
situation and decide on a course of ac- 
tion. Doubtless he had suspected that 
the Phantom would make an attempt to 
reach the tunnel, his only avenue of 
escape, and the plan had been to swoop 
down upon him as he came out of the 
passage. It would have succeeded, too, 
but for the intuitive whisper that had 
warned the Phantom of peril. 

Again a board gave forth a slight 
creak, signifying that one of the sentt- 
nels was growing impatient. In fact, 
the Phantom searched his mind for a 
way out of the dilemma. He was ina 
cramped position and, with his feet 
above his head, he would be at a de- 

















cided disadvantage in a fight. He could 
still use his pistol, but to do so would 
be dangerous, to say nothing of the 
difficulty of taking aim in the dark. He 
was still looking for a way out of the 
difficulty when one of the watchers at 
the window spoke in a whisper. 

‘Sam t" 

“Well ?” 

“Hear anything of him yet?” 

“Not a sound. Suppose he shouldn’t 
come out atall, ‘Toots’ ?” 

“What’s in has got to come out. He'll 
come acrawlin’ this way by ’n’ by. 
Don’t you worry.’ 

The whispering voices were unrec- 
ognizable, and the names were not il- 
luminating, but the Phantom did not 
think that the speakers were officers. 
More likely they were members of the 
Duke’s band and had gained entrance 
to the house during the absence of Doc- 
tor Kimble and Jerome. It was even 
possible that they had trailed the Phan- 
tom to the anthropologist’s residence. 

Again the man named Toots spoke. 
“I don’t like this job a little bit. The 
Phantom’s a bad customer—a reg’lar 
devil.” 

“But we’ve got him this time. He'll 
come this way as soon as he notices the 


draft. He won’t be suspectin’ a thing, 
and all we’ve got to do is grab him. It’ll 


be as easy as picking a banana out of the 


Toots was silent for a time. Evi- 
lently he stood in great awe of the 
Phantom. ‘What about the dick ?” 

“Oh, he’s taken care of. The boss is 


handlin’ him. 
tin’ in on us.” 

The Phantom listened intently, but 
was barely able to distinguish the faint 
Slim’s last remark was in- 
If Culligore had been at- 
tacked and overpowered while searching 
the cellar, then the Phantom was in no 
danger from the police just at present. 
His only immediate problem was how 
t0 deal with the two watchers. 


No danger of him but- 


rl 
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teresting. 
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“What’s the lay, Slim?” Toots was 
asking. ‘Why is the big chief so all- 
fired anxious to get his mitts on the 
Phantom ?” 

“Orders from the Duke. There's a 
big job on, but only two or three are 
in the know of it. All you and me got 
to do, Toots, is to keep our mouths shut, 
ask no questions, and collect our little 
bit when the time comes. The boss will 
do the thinkin’ part.” 

Again a silence fell between the 
watchers; then Toots asked: ‘Why 
don’t one of us go to the other end and 
smoke him out? I’m gettin’ tired of 
waitin’.” 

“What’s eating you? Time’s cheap, 
ain't it? The Phantom will come out 
when he gets ready.” 

Another pause ensued; then the in- 
quisitive Toots asked another question, 
“What I don’t get atall is how the 
‘skirt’ figgers in the deal. Where does 
she come in, Slim?” 

The Phantom held his breath to catch 
the answer. 

“Search me. All I know is that the 
Phantom has a crush on her. I s’pose 
the boss thinks the Phantom will be 
easier to handle if he’s got a grip on the 
moll.” 

“Where’s the boss keepin’ her ’”’ 

“Say, ask me somethin’ easy. The 
boss don’t tell me his secrets.” 

The Phantom felt a twinge of disap- 
pointment. Toots’ question had giver 
him hope of learning something about 
Helen’s whereabouts, but Slim’s answer 
had quickly dashed it. 

“I’m dying for a smoke,” he 
Toots whisper. 

“Well, get back in the corner and 
have one. But don’t make any noise, 
and be careful when you strike the 
match.” 

The Phantom heard Toots tiptoeing 
away from the window. Then came a 
faintly scratching sound as of a match 
being struck. A daring idea entered 
the Phantom’s mind. For the time be- 


heard 








ing the enemy’s force was divided, and 
there was only one watcher at the win- 
dow. He saw a chance—a slender and 
dubious one, but perhaps the only 
chance he would have—to get the up- 
per hand of the sentinels. 

Bracing his shoulders against the wall 
of the passage, he drew his electric flash 
from his pocket. His right hand was 
already gripping the pistol. Holding 
both in readiness for instant action, he 
pricked up his ears and listened. Sounds 
of breathing told him that Slim was 
standing a few inches from his feet, 
perhaps looking directly at him through 
the darkness. He had already decided 
that Slim ‘was the more resourceful 
man of the two. If Slim could be put 
out of action, his difficulty would be 
more than half solved. 

His finger touched the little button, 
and a shaft of light pierced the dark- 
ness. In the same instant a head was 
thrust into the opening. A pair of star- 
tled eyes stared at him for a moment— 
and in that brief space of time the Phan- 
tom acted. His foot shot out with great 
force, delivering a sharp blow in the 
region of the nose and eyes. With a 
cry of pain the man tottered back, blood 
streaming from his face. 

The Phantom extinguished his flash 
and flung it through the opening. 
evidently wondering what had 
happened, was jabbering excitedly, but 
Slim gave no sound. With a swift and 
agile movement, the Phantom jerked 
himself forward, dropping his legs over 
the sill, and in another moment he was 
standing inside the room. He stooped, 
ran his fingers over the floor, and re- 
covered the electric torch, then darted 

viselessly to one side. A pistol shot 
ounded, followed by a sharp thud as 
the bullet hit the wall a few feet from 


Toots 


1 


where he stood. 

He leaped silently across the - floor. 
The brief flash emitted by the pistol 
had given him a glimpse of Slim at the 
opposite wall. 


Before the man could 
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move, the butt of the Phantom’s pistol 
had crashed down on his head. Utter- 
ing a feeble grunt, he sank limply to 
the floor, and in the same instant came 
another crack and flash, and a bullet 
whistled past the Phantom’s head. 

“You almost winged me that time, 
Toots,” he remarked coolly, at the same 
moment dropping to his knees and 
noiselessly crawling toward where 
Toots stood with his back to the door. 
Another shot, fired at random, lighted 
up the room for a brief instant, giving 
him another glimpse of his adversary. 
Swiftly and without making the slight- 
est sound, he advanced toward the doo 
Now he reached out a hand, fumbling 
for a moment in the darkness until he 
lightly touched one of Toots’ shoes. 
With a swift and powerful motion he 
jerked the man’s feet from under him. 

A snarl of helpless rage sounded as 
the Phantom sprang to his feet and 
rushed out of the room, turning the key 
in the lock on the other side. He paused 
for breath while he brushed some of 
the dirt from his clothes. He had van- 
quished his adversaries easily and with 
dispatch, but possibly the shots had been 
heard, and haste was necessary. He 
ran to the front of the store. The 
street outside was quiet and dimly 
lighted. Cautiously he opened the door 
and stepped out, casting a quick glance 
up and down the street. 

He made a few rapid calculations as 
he walked to the corner. If Culligore 
had fallen into the clutches of the 
Duke’s gang, as seemed likely from th 
remark dropped by Slim, then he was 
still reasonably safe so far as the police 
were concerned. Yet, for the first time 
in many years, the Phantom was 
haunted by misgivings. Each thought 
of Helen Hardwick burned itself into 
his mind, leaving a scar. The realiza- 
tion that the Duke’s minions had her in 
their power was maddening. He felt 
an urge to find her at once and snatch 
her away from her jailers. 
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Yet, at almost every step, he was 
hampered by the deep and far-reaching 
designs of his enemies. There were 
traps and hidden snares everywhere. 
He had just escaped from one of them, 
but another time he might not escape 
so easily, and what would become of 
Helen then? 

He shuddered at the thought. For 
the first time within his memory dull 
despair was tugging at his heart. His 
mind was as keen and his muscles as 
pliant as ever, but he was playing 
against overwhelming odds, and the 
mere thought of defeat inspired him 
with a great anguish. To ask help of 
the police was out of the question. His 
old organization was scattered to the 
four corners of the earth. Wade, his 
former chief lieutenant and now his 
trusted friend, had grown too fat to be 
of much use, and to reach him would 
be difficult. 

Suddenly he thought of Thomas 
Granger. The reporter’s journalistic 
instincts, coupled with his fondness of 
strong drink, had given the Phantom the 
feeling that he was not to be trusted. 
Those two qualities aside, he had rather 
liked the fellow. Granger had traits 
that appealed to him strongly. He re- 
considered the question as he stood on 
the corner, glancing furtively in all di- 
! to see whether he was being 


rection 


his mind was made 


in ! ’ moments 
up. For Helen’s sake he must seek 
assistance somewhere, and he was in no 


position to be squeamish about his 
choice. A glance at his watch told him 
lat it was half past eleven. Pell Street 
vas only a dozen short blocks away, 
and a brisk waik brought him to Peng 
Yuen’s 

The wooden-featured Chinaman 
scanned his face as he held the door 
open and bade him enter. 

“There is fire in your eyes,” he ob- 
served as he conducted his guest into 
the den. “Ts it the little Lotus Bud who 
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is troubling the Gray Phantom? The 
‘Book of the Unknown Philosopher’ 
says——” 

The Phantom interrupted him with 
a short laugh. “Peng Yuen, for a man 
who doesn’t read the newspapers, you 
are surprisingly well informed. I have 
come to have a talk with my double.” 

The Chinaman regarded him stonily. 
Two incense sticks, burning before a 
hideous joss idol, filled the air with 
acrid fumes. Peng Yuen, sucking a 
bamboo pipe with gorgeous tassels, 
seemed to be turning over a question 
in his mind. 

“T think your friend is sleeping,” he 
said at length. 

“Then wake him,” directed the Phan- 
tom impatiently. 

The Chinaman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and touched a button on the wall, 
then motioned the Phantom to enter. 
Granger was in bed, but he looked up 
gloomily and stretched himself. There 
was a litter of cigarette ends on the ta- 
ble, and torn and crumpled newspapers 
were scattered over the floor. 

“Hope you’ve brought me a drink,” 
said Granger. 

The Phantom shook his head. Then 
he sat down on the edge of the bed and 
fixed the reporter’s face with a keen 
and minutely searching gaze, as if ex- 
ploring the depths of his soul. 

“What’s the idea?” asked the re- 
porter. “You look at me as if I were 
a string of pearls and you were not quite 
sure of their genuineness.” 


There was a faint hint of doubt in 
the Phantom’s face, but it vanished 
soon. 

acT 


I think you will do,” he declared. 
“There’s just one quality in your face, 
Granger, that I can’t quite analyze. It’ 
a weakness of some kind—your crav- 
Anyway, | 
You 


ing for alcohol, perhaps. 
am willing to take a chance on it. 
are going with me.” 
The reporter sat 
eagerness, 


up, his face all 
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“Wait,” commanded the Phantom; “I 
want to be sure that we understand 
each other. I am making the biggest 
play of my career. I am going after 
the Duke’s crowd. My primary object 
is to get Miss Hardwick out of their 
ciutches. My secondary one is to put 
the whole gang of sneaks and cowards 
behind the bars, where they belong. If 
I succeed, it will be as great a sensa- 
tion as the Sphere ever sprang. You are 
welcome to it, provided you accept the 
conditions.” 

“Name them.” 

“T am very likely to get into trouble 
before the job is done. I may walk into 
the arms of the police, or into one of 
the traps set by the Duke. I may ge 
shot, put in a dungeon, murdered, per- 
haps. You are to follow me at a safe 
distance wherever I go, never letting me 
out of your sight. If anything hap- 
pens to me I want you to take up the 
search where I left off. Above all else 
you are to get Miss Hardwick away 
from those ruffians. Do you agree?” 

Impulsively, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, Granger put out his hand. The 
Phantom gripped it. As he held it for 
a moment, another look of doubt flick- 
ered across his face, but in a twinkling 
it was gone. 

“Then get into your clothes,” he di- 
rected; “or mine, rather. We might as 
well keep up the masquerade a while 
longer. I am just a shade safer when 
[ am hiding behind your personality.” 

“But what about me?” inquired Gran- 
ger, making a wry face. 

“Give the dicks and bulls as wide a 
swath as you can. At worst, they can 
only pick you up again and take an- 
other impression of your finger prints, 
and you will have to explain why you 
have shed your gaudy feathers. If we 
have a bit of luck we'll pull off a stunt 
that the police won’t forget in many a 
day. They'll be so busy explaining 
their own mistakes and blunders that 
they won’t ask many questions.” 
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He had found a whisk broom and was 
removing from his clothing more of 
the grime and dust he had gathered in 
the tunnel. He glanced impatiently at 
his watch, while Granger dressed with 
meticulous and time-consuming care. 

“Which way?” inquired the reporter, 

“Do you suppose it’s too late to find 
the coffee-house pirate?” 

“Doubtful, but you might try. Some- 
times he hangs around the Catharine 
Street joint till late.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“You might call him Matt Lunn. He 
has several names, and he isn’t particu- 
lar which one you use.” 

The Phantom considered. “Is he 
close to the inner circle of the gang? 
Does he share its secrets ?” . 

“T think he does, but I wouldn’t swear 
to it. Anyhow, he is a lot closer to the 
big chief than I ever got.” 

The Phantom scowled while Granger 
adjusted his tie. The reporter seemed 
almost as keen on sartorial polish as on 
journalistic attainments. 

“By the way,” inquired the Phantom, 
“who is the illustrious personage that’s 
referred to as ‘the big chief’ ?” 

“He is the Duke’s chief agent. I 
don’t know his name, and I’ve never 
seen him. Through underground chan- 
nels the Duke sends him orders from 
his cell in Sing Sing. The Duke is the 
brain that plans, and the big chief is the 
hand that executes. Say, I’m being con- 
sumed with curiosity. Aren't you go 
ing to tell me something of your plans?” 

“T haven’t anything definite. [ shall 
go to the Catharine Street coffee house 
and try to cultivate the acquaintance of 
Mr. Matt Lunn. I mean to obtain cef- 
information from him. 


ining 


items of 


shall £0 


tain 
Just how ] 
them depends upon what 
I find him to be. We'll be on our W 
whenever you are through primping. 

At last the reporter was ready. Peng 
Yuen was stolidly smoking his pipe 4s 
they passed out. The almond-shaped 


about obta 


sort of man 























eyes narrowed a trifle as the Phantom 
shook his hand, and for an instant he 
seemed about to say something. In 
another moment he had changed his 
mind, however, and with a queer little 
erunt in his throat he went back to 
his green-tasseled pipe. 

With a final admonition to exercise 
care and discretion, the Phantom left 
Granger outside the shop and walked 
rapidly toward Catharine Street. He 
had no reason for doubting the re- 
porter’s sincerity. moral 
stamina might not be all that could be 
desired; but, on the whole, the Phantom 
was well pleased with the arrangement. 
It had already relieved him of much 
worry and enabled him to center his 
thoughts and efforts on the task before 
him. 

He had no difficulty in finding the 
coffee house, a crumbling and evil-look- 
ing hovel squeezed between a sooty fac- 
tory building and a squalid tenement. 
shone dimly through several 
windows in the block, had a 
gloomy and somewhat sinister appear- 
ance, and he was looked at sharply by 
several wretched creatures who passed 
The window and 
door of the coffee house were cov- 


Granger’s 


Lights 
which 


him on the sidewalk. 
glass 
red wi “ee ‘ . ; } thar 
ered with green paper blinds, but there 
was a narrow opening through which 
the Phantom could get a glimpse of the 
interior. 

Some twelve or 


seated 


fifteen men 
drinking coffee 
smoking pipes or cigarettes. The 
with fumes 
the Phantom could not distinguish 
features clearly, but he got the 
impres lisrepu- 


were 
at long tables, 
and 
air was so heavy tobacco 
that 
thei 


sion that they were a di 


table lot. He looked in vain for any 
one answering the description Granger 
had given of Matt Lunn. He walked 
away from the window and stood at 
the curb, scanning the street in either 
direction. At a corner a block away, 
he saw a hadowy figure leaning against 


a stack of boxes outside a grocery. 
nde | 
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“Granger is on the job,” he mumbled. 

Then he turned quickly just as a huge, 
raw-boned man appeared from the op- 
posite direction and walked into the 
coffee house. The Phantom caught a 
glimpse of his face as he opened the 
door and passed through, and_ that 
glimpse revealed a great, livid scar over 
the left eye. 

In an instant he-knew that the man 
was Matt Lunn. A thin, audacious 
smile hovered about the Phantom’s lips 
as recognition flashed through his mind 
For a moment he hesitated, casting a 
swift glance to the corner where Gran- 
ger stood; then, with a reckless shrug, 
he crossed the sidewalk and resolutely 
pushed the door open. 

A minute or two later, in a cheap, all- 
night lunchroom a block down the 
street, some one was impatiently jig- 
ging the hook of a telephone. 


CHAPTER 
THE 


XXIV. 
THE LIMOUSINE. 
“TWELVE or more pairs of eyes 

looked up as the Phantom walked 
into the coffee house. They gave the 
newcomer a long, stony stare, followed 
his brisk progress across the floor to a 
table in the rear, then looked down 
again into coffee cups and pipe bowls, 
as if the new arrival had 
pletely forgotten. 

With a view to obtaining an unob 
structed view of Matt Lunn’s face, the 
Phantom had chosen his position care 
fully. He wished to study the man 
before he approached him. A 
told him that Granger’s description had 
been apt but incomplete. He 
wicked-looking creature, with c 
that were a 
bits of colored 
lips that 
sneer and gave 


FACE IN 


been com 


olance 


was a 
offee 
brown complexion, eyes 
hard and emotionless as 
porcelain, and thick, coarse 
fixed in a perpetual 
him a look of sullen 
set off 


were 
ferocity that was 


trikingly by the scar over hi 


eye. 
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The Phantom noted these details and 
made his deductions while he gave his 
order to a gaunt, hunchbacked waiter. 
So far Lunn, who sat alone across an 
aisle between the tables, had not even 
looked in his direction and seemed to- 
tally unaware of his presence. The 
others, too, appeared to be ignoring him, 
but furtive glances and an occasional 
whisper warned the Phantom that he 
was under surveillance. 

He sipped a little of the coffee that 
was brought him, shoved the cup aside 
and strolled across the aisle, seating 
himself opposite the man with the scar. 

“Hello, Lunn,” he said easily, imi- 
tating Granger’s manner of speech. It 
was a convenient opening, even if he 
should not be able to deceive the man 
in regard to his identity. 

Slowly the other lifted his flinty eyes, 
frxing a vacuous stare on the Phantom’s 
face, and pulled hard at his pipe. 
“Hullo, yourself,’ was his gruff re- 
sponse. 

“A bit grouchy to-night, Lunn?” ban- 
tered the Phantom, resuming his study 
of the man at closer range and confirm- 
ing his previous suspicion that Matt 
Lunn was a bully with a coward’s heart. 
A craning of necks and lowering glances 
signified that the rest of the men in the 
room were following the conversation. 

“You called me by a different name 
last time you saw me,” grumbled Lunn 
suspiciously. 

The Phantom masked his momentary 
confusion behind a grin. After all, he 
had scarcely hoped to fool Lunn, for 
the latter and Granger had been inti- 
mately acquainted for some time, and 





this was putting the ruse to the acid 
test 
“You've got so many monickers, 


Lunn, that I can’t remember them all. 
Which particular one would you like 
to have me use to-night?” 
“The same one you always used be- 
fore, if you know which one that is.” 
Of a sudden the Phantom wished 
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that Granger had given him more ex- 
plicit information regarding Lunn. The 
man with the scar was plainly suspi- 
cious, and the Phantom was not yet 
quite ready for action. 

“Tell me where I can connect with 
a drink,” was his jocular evasion, ‘or 
I'll call you a name you never heard 
before.” 

The other sneered. “There are some 
things that hurt a lot worse than names 
do. One of them is a knife in the side, 
and I’ve been told a fellow whose name 
is Tommie Granger is going to get just 
that unless he explains certain things to 
the big chief.” 

The Phantom’s face sobered. “I’m 
ready to explain. That’s why I looked 
you up to-night. But we can’t talk in 
here. Suppose we take a walk around 
the block ?” 

Lunn laughed derisively. “I was re- 
ferrin’ to a guy named Tommie Granger. 
He looks a lot like you and he hands 
out pretty much the same kind of spiel, 
and yet I could tell the difference almost 
as soon as I put my lamps on you. Just 
the same, I’d as soon walk around the 
block with the Gray Phantom as with 
anybody else.” 

He spoke the last sentence in a whis- 
per, accompanying the words with a 
grin that rendered his face all the more 
repellent. The Phantom cast a quick 
glance at the evil-looking faces at the 
other tables, wondering whether Lunn 
had any confederates in the room. 
They were the scum of the lower levels 
of the underworld, and their blotched 
and hardened features bespoke lives 
steeped in loathsome iniquities, but, un- 
less there were members of the Duke’s 
organization among them, the Phantom 
saw no reason why they should side 
against him. 

He paid the hunchback and walked 
behind Lunn toward the door, Sullen 
and covert glances followed him, but 
none of the men rose from his seat, 
and he was permitted to reach the door 














without interference. He glanced back 
as he stepped out on the sidewalk and 
made sure that Lunn and himself were 
not being followed. 

The man with the scar took a few 
steps down the street, then stopped and 
whirled round. 

“What's the idea?” he demanded 
brusquely. ‘‘Why did you walk in there 
and try to pass yourself off as Tommie 
Granger ?” 

“Not so loud, Lunn.” The Phantom 
glanced about him quickly. For the mo- 
ment the block happened to be deserted. 
Lunn was standing with his back to 
the dark doorway of the factory build 
ing which adjoined the coffee house. 
There was a menacing scowl in his face 
and his right hand was hovering over 
one of his pockets. 

Again the Phantom darted a quick 
glance up and down the street. The 
only person in sight was the lonely fig- 
ure leaning against the stack of grocery 
boxes on the farther corner. Evidently 
Granger had not moved a single step 
from his post, 

“T’m listening,” said Lunn, snarling 
“What’s the answer?” 

“This is your answer.” With one 
hand the Phantom pinioned Lunn’s 
arm; with the other he jerked his pis- 
tol from his pocket and pushed it 
against the other’s waist, shoving him 
into the shelter of the doorway. Lunn, 
startled by the swift maneuver, gave 
a throaty squeal. 

“Be quiet!” commanded the Phan- 
tom. “I have a few things to say to 
you, and I don’t want any interruptions. 
[ happen to know that you’re a mem- 
ber of the Duke’s gang. Your crowd 
is after me tooth and nail, and the rea- 
on you were so willing to take a walk 
With me was that you hoped to catch 
me off my guard and hand me over to 
your chief. You’rea fool, Lunn. Cle\ 
erer men than you have tried that and 
failed. Feel that?” 

He jabbed the pistol harder against 
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the other’s waist, and a yawp of terror 
proved that he had read Lunn’s char- 
acter accurately. The big man, who 
would have been a dangerous adversary 
if he had gained the upper hand, was 
cowering. 

“Now, Lunn,” said the Phantom 
sharply, “a few quick answers may pro- 
long your life by a good many years. 
Did you ever hear of a young lady 
named Miss Hardwick ?” 

“The name sounds kind of familiar.” 

“Don’t stall! Miss Hardwick 
kidnaped by members of the Duke’s 
gang.” 

“Ye-es.” 
she was.” 

“You know she was. Don’t you?” 
The question was emphasized with a 
little extra pressure on the pistol. 

“T’ve been told the lady was kid- 
naped, but that’s all I know. I didn’t 
have anything to do with that job.” 


was 


Lunn gulped. “I—TI think 


The Phantom regarded him sharply, 
but his face was indistinct in the gloom. 
“Who did?” 

“T don’t know; I never heard.” 

“Where was she taken?” 

“T can’t tell you that, either. 
there’s no use poking a hole through me 
I can’t tell what I don’t 


Day, 


with that gat. 
know.” 

The Phantom was inclined to believe 
him, Evidently Granger had overesti 
mated Lunn’s store of inside informa- 
tion regarding the gang’s activities. 

“There’s one thing you can tell me, 
and you had _ better 
Where does this precious gang hang 
Where is its headquarters ?” 


speak quickly. 


out? 

Lunn. did not answer. He _ was 
breathing stertorously, and he uttered a 
groan or grunt whenever the pressure 
on the pistol was increased. 

“Out with it!” The Phantom cast 
an uneasy glance behind him a 
poke, but no one was in sight. “You'll 
never get out of here alive unless you 
tell oe 
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The big fellow trembled. 
sworn to keep my mouth shut.” 

“Well, I guess it wouldn’t be the first 
time you have violated an oath. Where 
is the place?” 

“Will you let me go if I tell you?” 

An affirmative answer was on the 
Phantom’s tongue, but he held it back. 
“No, Lunn, you are not going to get 
off quite so easily. You might give me 
a fictitious address, and I would have no 
way of verifying it until too late. You 
will have to take me there, and I shan’t 
let you go until I have satisfied myself 
that it is the right place.” 

Lunn groaned; and the Phantom 
looked dubiously along the street. The 
words were no sooner out of his mouth 
than a sense of diffidence assailed him. 
To march an unwilling and treacherous 
guide through the streets would be a 
hard and perilous task even at that late 
hour. Then an idea came to him. He 
would signal Granger and instruct him 
to find a taxicab. 

He turned slightly and looked out of 
the doorway, waving his hand at. the 
solitary figure on the corner. In the 
next moment a short exclamation of 
surprise fell from his lips. A big black 
car was gliding down the street, slack- 
ening its pace as it drew nearer. The 
Phantom, still pressing the pistol firmly 
against Lunn’s body, saw that it was 
a limousine, and he was at a loss to 
understand what a car of that type was 
doing in such a squalid neighborhood. 
Now it was crawling along very slowly, 
swerving close to the curb as it came 
within a few feet of the entrance to the 
coffee house; the driver was leaning 
from his seat, as if looking for some 
one. 

Of a sudden a hoarse cry rose in the 
Phantom’s throat. Forgetting Lunn, he 
sprang from the doorway. A face had 
appeared at the window of the car— 
a white, rigid face with glassily staring 
eyes and the look of death spread over 
its features. 
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For a moment the Phantom’s heart 
stood still. Then, with a hoarse shout, 
he dashed across the sidewalk, forget- 
ful of everything but the white, death- 
like face at the window. 

It was the face of Helen Hardwick. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
IN A CIRCLE OF LIGHT. 


SHE looked as though her whole be- 

ing had frozen into rigidity, while 
a great fear was upon her, and the gla- 
cial stare of her eyes sent a chill 
through the Phantom’s veins. In a mo- 
ment he was on the running board, 
wrenching the door open. He did not 
notice that the car gathered speed just 
as he tumbled in. 

“Helen!” he cried, throwing himself 
into the seat beside her. ‘What’s the 
matter? What has happened? Can’t 
you speak ?” 

Her body swayed slightly with the 
motions of the car, but otherwise she 
did not stir. She sat erect and immo-. 
bile, with her face turned stonily to 
the window, as if neither hearing nor 
seeing. He took one of her hands. It 
was cold, clammy, and limp. A groan 
broke from his lips. 

Then, from a corner of the car, two 
shadows leaped upon him with a sud- 
denness that dazed him. The pistol was 
still in his hand, but a stinging blow 
over the knuckles made him drop it to 
the floor. Helen Hardwick’s face, ter- 
ribly still, held him under a spell while 
his arms were twisted behind him and 
his wrists secured with a stout cord that 
bit into his flesh. Not until his legs had 
also been manacled did a glimmering 
of the truth force itself through his 
numbed senses; but even then he could 
think of nothing but the woman at his 
side. 

“Ts she—dead?” he asked hoarsely. 

Some one laughed. “Oh, no! She 
will come out of it presently. We 
needed a decoy, and she refused to ac- 














commodate us, so we gave her a hypo- 


dermic injection. It worked like a 
charm.” 

He braced his muscles as a vivid 
realization of what had happened 


flashed upon him, but the cords about 
his wrists and ankles held his limbs as 
ina vise. Again he had walked into a 
trap, but for once he did not blame him- 
self for his lack of caution. With eyes 
open he would have rushed into a thou- 
sand traps if Helen Hardwick was the 
bait. He glanced out of the window, 
noticing that the car was gliding swiftly 
through dark and deserted streets. 

A hand reached out and pulled down 
the blind, cutting off the view. The car 
was making numerous turns, and he 
had lost all sense of direction. The 
man’s explanation of Helen Hardwick’s 
condition had removed .a_ crushing 
weight of horror from his mind, and 
once more his head was functioning 
clearly. 

“Another of the Duke’s tricks, I sup- 
pose?” he remarked. 

“You suppose correctly,” was the an- 
swer. “You have slipped out of our 
hands often enough, but this time we 
have you. You haven’t a chance in the 
world.” 

The Phantom was silent for a time, 
realizing that his captors had turned 
the trick neatly and with dispatch. Evi- 
dently they were men of much finer 
mental caliber than Matt Lunn and Dan 
the Dope. It had been a clever ruse, 
and they had set the trap very deftly. 

“What’s the program?” he inquired 

“You will see soon enough.” 


The Phantom asked no more ques- 
tions. Suddenly he remembered Gran- 


ger, and he wondered whether the re- 
porter had been able to follow the 
speeding car. It was doubtful, he 
thought, unless Granger had _ been 
lucky enough to find a taxicab in a 
hurry. Yet the fellow was resourceful 
and keen-witted, and it was possi- 
ble 
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His thoughts were rudely inter- 
rupted. The car slowed down, and al- 
most m the same instant a hand gripped 
him around the throat and shoved him 
back against the cushion. Another 
hand put a cloth over his mouth, and 
he became conscious of a cloying, sick- 
eningly sweetish odor. Gradually his 
sensations drifted into chaos as his head 
grew heavier and heavier. He heard 
voices, but they sounded as if coming 
from a great distance, and he had an 
odd feeling that the car was sliding 
down a bottomless abyss. Then a great 
void seemed to swallow him up, and he 
knew nothing more. 

Finally, after what seemed a lapse of 
hours, his mind drifted+*out of the 
stupor. There was a burning sensa 
tion in his throat and he felt sick and 
weak. He tried to move, but something 
restrained him, and he had a dull im 
pression that he was roped to a chair 
and that the chair itself was clamped 
to the floor. His eyelids fluttered 
weakly, and he closed them instinctively 
as a door opened behind him. 

Two men were: entering the room, 
and one of them was chuckling glee 
fully, as if he had just heard a good 
joke. Though his thoughts were wan 
dering in a haze, it occurred to him that 
it might be well to feign unconscious- 
ness. He closed his eyes tightly and sat 
motionless in the chair. The two men 
advanced until they stood in front of 
him. The Phantom felt their eyes on 
his face. 

“Capital!” exclaimed one of them 

there was something fa- 


and he thought 


“Too bad the 
this! It 
see his oid 
Well, Son 
the end of 


the voice 
be here and see 


oul good to 
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Duke can’t 
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“We've got him just where we want 
him,” remarked tle man addressed as 
Somers, “and I don’t think he’ll get 
away from us this time. It will be a 
miracle if he does.” 

“Not even a miracle can save him. 
The Phantom is done for. You did a 
good job, Somers.” 

“Oh, it was easy enough. All we had 
to do was to shoot some dope into the 
moll, pose her in the window of the 
car, and drive past the place where we 
had been tipped off we would find the 
Phantom. I was just wondering how 
to get him out of the joint, when he 
walks out of a doorway, catches a 
glimpse of the skirt, and rushes blindly 
into the trap. It worked like greased 
lightning. Looks as though he’d be 
dead to the world for quite a while 

et.” 

The Phantom repressed a smile, be- 
cause his superb constitution was al- 
ready shaking off the effects of the 
chloroform, 

“How is the little doll?” inquired the 
first speaker, who seemed to be a man 
of authority in the Duke’s organization. 

“Chipper as a wild cat. She came to 
shortly after we got here. That kid 
had spunk, and she’s all there on looks. 
I don’t blame the Gray Phantom for 
falling for her. I would myself.” 

“Sentiment and business make a bad 
mixture,” was the other’s dry comment. 
“Don’t let a pretty face bedevil you, 
Somers. The young lady is here to 
serve our purpose. After that r 

He stopped, and the ensuing pause 
somehow impressed the Phantom as 
ominous. The unfinished sentence had 
impressed him with a sinister signifi- 
cance. 

“Well, then what?’ asked Somers, 
and there was a slight catch to his voice. 

“She is a shrewd young thing and 
she knows too much for our good, Our 
safety demands that—but we'll cross 
that bridge when we get to it.” He 
laughed again, as if to rid his mind 
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of unpleasant thoughts. “TI can scarcely 
realize that the Gray Phantom is in our 
power at last. It’s almost too good to 
be true.” 

“It is true, though. Say, won’t he 
get a jolt when he comes out of the 
daze and finds himself strapped to a 
chair?” 

The other replied: ‘That isn’t the 
only jolt that’s in store for him. We'll 
give him a glimpse of the big show, just 
for the moral effect it will have on him, 
Just a little eye teaser, you know, 


Somers. Is everything ready?” 
“Ready to a dot. Want to have a 
look ?” 


The other answered affirmatively, and 
the two men left the room. The last 
part of the conversation had been un- 
intelligible to the Phantom, and he did 
not try to puzzle it out. The unfin- 
ished sentence that had impressed him 
so forcefully was still intriguing his 
imagination, inspiring him with an 
agonizing suspicion. 

Helen Hardwick was to serve some 
mysterious purpose. After that—— 
The pause that had followed the words 
had been filled with a hideous portent. 
The words left unspoken suggested ter- 
rifying possibilities. 

He shivered. A clammy sweat was 
clogging the pores on his forehead. A 
spasm of unreasoning fear caused him 
to start violently, but the fettering cords 
held him to the chair. He opened his 
eyes and stared about him. A darkness 
so intense that it seemed a palpable 
thing was upon him. Evidently the 
two men had extinguished the lights 
upon leaving the room. 

Frenzieldly he tore at the cords un- 
til they bruised his flesh, conscious only 
of a mad desire to wrench himself free. 
He struggled with a strength inspired 
by unspeakable horrors, but finally, with 
a long sigh of despair, he sank back 
against the chair, a prey to terrifying 
thoughts. 

For a long time he sat thus; then, all 




















at once, he strained forward again, fix- 
ing his eyes on a tiny light that had 
appeared in the back of the room. The 
point of luminance grew larger and 
larger, swelling into a circle of pale 
light, and in its center he saw something 
that made him wonder whether he was 
dreaming a ghastly dream. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE PHANTOM HEARS A SCREAM. 


IGID in every fiber, the Phantom 
stared in wonder and fascination at 
the circle of light, which seemed to have 
appeared out of nowhere, like a spec- 
tral thing. At first small as the head 
of a pin, it had gradually unfolded and 
expanded, at the same time changing 
from white into a pale, greenish hue 
that dissolved the surrounding darkness 
into a translucent mist. 

As it grew larger, the greenish light 
wrapped itself around an object of 
weird and frightful appearance which, 
even before he could see what it was, 
sent an odd thrill through the Phan- 
tom’s body. In color it was gray as 
ashes, and its shape gave forth an un- 
canny suggestion that it had once been 
a living thing. The pale, ghostly light 
that surrounded it like a nimbus gave 
it a monstrous and awe-inspiring ap- 
pearance. 

“A skull!” muttered the Phantom. 
Under ordinary circumstances he could 
have looked upon it without shrinking, 
but the absolute stillness of the room 
and the tomblike darkness in which he 
sat, broken only by the pallid glow in 
the distance, threw a gloom over his 
The wan light gave the object 
in its midst a mystical touch that mag- 
nified its ghastliness and cast a dreary 
spell over his senses. 

His nerves had withstood physical 
fear in its most severe forms, but they 
quivered a little before this subtle and 
intangible manifestation. His weakness 


spirits. 


nettled him, and he closed his eyes and 
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sought to banish the thing from his 
mind, but the vision as it lingered in 
his imagination was even more disturb- 
ing than the reality. Again he opened 
his eyes and looked fixedly to one side, 
determined not to let an inanimate 
thing of bone upset his nerves. A slight 
shiver ran through him as, among the 
shadows at the wall, he discerned a dim 
shape. He could barely distinguish its 
outlines, but again he received an im- 
pression of something that had once 
pulsed with life and was now hollow 
and dead. He peered sharply at the 
blurred shape standing grimly erect a 
few feet from his chair, and presently 
he saw what it was. 

Then he laughed, but the laugh 
sounded a trifle forced. He had seen 
a similar object before, in one of the 
glass cages in Doctor Bimble’s labora- 
tory, but he had regarded it with no 
stronger feeling than mild curiosity. 
Now, in the stillness and gloom, the 
sight made him feel as if a dead hand 
were on his brow. He turned his head 
toward the opposite wall, and there, 
etched dimly in the shadows, was an 
other grisly figure. A few feet away 
he glimpsed a third, and in the distance 
were a fourth and a fifth. 

In the air there was a creeping chill, 
like a breath from a tomb. He felt no 
fear, but he experienced the acute de- 
pression that seizes even the strongest 
when standing in the presence of death, 
and his physical and mental distress was 
aggravated by his inability to move ever 
an arm. The stifling air made him feel 
as though he were in a black and silent 
mausoleum, with dead things on all 
sides. 

An unaccountable fascination caused 
him to look once more at the luminou 
circle. The greenish light seemed to 
have grown a trifle dimmer, but the 
waning of the glow only lent an added 
touch of hideousne 
center of the nimbus. It 
agination, and he fancied that some- 
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thing loathsome was staring out at him 
through the black hollows where the 
eyes had been. 

As the circular light faded, he 
thought it was drawing closer to where 
he sat. At first he wondered if his im- 
agination was deluding him, but after 
a while he knew his impression had been 
correct. As if gently propelled by an 
invisible hand, the paling circle of light 
was creeping slowly nearer, moving 
steadily toward his chair. 

He pulled impotently at the ropes. 
Now the fringe of light was so faint 
that the skull was only a shapeless blur, 
but its dimness rendered its creeping 
approach all the more uncanny. In a 
little while, if it continued in its pres- 
ent course, the gruesome thing would 
touch his face. He wondered why his 
senses shrank from the encounter, for 
he knew that the contact could not 
harm him. 

Finally the light died, leaving an in- 
tense, oppressive darkness. Though he 
could neither hear nor see, he was aware 
that the grisly object was still Creeping 
toward him and that in a few moments 
its chilling touch would sweep his face. 
There was something subtly enervating 
about its silent and stealthy advance, 
something that inspired him with a feel- 
ing he had never experienced when 
standing face to face with a foe of flesh 
and blood. 

Then, without apparent cause, he 
sensed a change in the atmosphere. 
The oppression suddenly left him, and 
he knew instinctively that something 
had halted the advance of the dreaded 
thing. He drew a long, deep breath as 
he tried to account for the relief that 
had come so suddenly to him. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
opening of a door at his back and the 
entrance of two men. He could not see 
them, but their footfalls told him that 
they were groping toward the point 
where he sat. Silently they fell to work 
and released him from the chair, but 
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his arms and legs were still tied and he 
was as helpless as before. He won- 
dered, as he was being carried from 
the room, what fresh ordeal awaited 
him. 

The two men carried him across the 
hall and into another room, where he 
vas placed in a chair. He was sur- 
prised to see the sunlight streaming in 
through the window, for the darkness 
from which he had just emerged had 
left an impression of impenetrable night 
on his mind. 

“The big chief will be in directly,” 
announced one of the men as they were 
leaving. 

The Phantom felt a thrill of expect- 
ancy at the thought that at last he was 
to come face to face with the Duke’s 
chief agent. Then he began to look 
about him. From where he sat, all that 
was to be seen through the window was 
the murky wall of a factory building. 
The room was small, and the only fur- 
niture was a table and three chairs. In 
vain he looked for something that might 
suggest a way of escape. 

He turned quickly as a step sounded 
outside the door. It came open, and 
for several moments he stared in amaze- 
ment at the man who entered. Then 
he laughed, a short, unnatural laugh 
that sounded hollow even to himself. 
The man who stood before him was 
Doctor Tyson Bimble. 

He would never have guessed that 
the anthropologist was the man through 
whom the hapless Duke directed his 
criminal enterprises from his cell in 
prison, but on second thought the dis- 
covery was not so surprising. Since 
their first meeting he had suspected that 
anthropology was not Bimble’s sole in- 
terest in life. He had felt that it was 
merely a cloak for other activities, 
though it had not occurred to him what 
these might be. 

“You are pale,” observed Bimble, 
looking at him through his thick lenses; 
“but I shan’t trouble to feel your pulse 














this morning. I have no doubt it’s nor- 
mal.” 

The doctor, with his stiltlike legs and 
top-heavy head, seemed as ludicrous as 
ever, and his face wore the same beatific 
smile that had greeted the Phantom 
when they first met, but his eyes were 
a trifle stern, and there was an unfa- 
miliar briskness about his movements. 

The Phantom swallowed his emotions 
and braced his mind for a duel of wits 
with the doctor. Many a time in the 
past he had outmaneuvered men as 
crafty and wily as his present adver- 
sary. For the present he tried not to 
think of Helen, for he would need a 
clear mind and steady nerves if he 
was to extricate her from her predica- 
ment. 

“Have you made any new scientific 
discoveries since I saw you last, doc- 
tor?” he inquired chattily. 

Bimble’s eyes twinkled. 
dare say you have.” 

“J have discovered a new use for 
skeletons.” 

“New? You are mistaken, my ex- 
cellent friend. The efficacy of skele- 
tons and like objects as means of moral 
suasion has been understood for a long 
time. I believe the wicked old doges 
of Venice used similar methods when 
they wished to put their enemies into 
a receptive frame of mind and did not 
care to resort to physical torture. It is 
strange how all of us—even a strong 
man like yourself—stand in awe of ob- 
jects associated with death and decay.” 

i agreed the Phantom dryly. 
“But I don’t quite get the idea. I ad- 
mit the ghostly vaudeville you staged 
benefit was-a bit creepy. I 
would rather face a regiment of smooth 
rascals like you than a grinning skele- 
ton. But if you expect me to come 
out of that spook chamber a broken 
man you are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

“T didn’t, as a matter of fact.” 
doctor smiled amusedly. “I am 
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aware that it takes something more 
than that to break a man like the Gray 
Phantom.” 

“Then what was the object?” 

“You shall see presently. My friend, 
you have given me no end of trouble. 
Since the day you made your first un- 
expected appearance in my laboratory, 
I have done my best to save you from 
the police, but you seemed determined 
to rush blindly into their arms. I did 
not realize how stubborn and foolhardy 
you were till the morning when I en- 
tered your bedroom and found it empty. 
You knew the police were combing the 
town for you, and I had hoped that 
would keep you in.” 

“Tt was a shameless abuse of hospi- 
tality,” confessed the Phantom. “But I 
take it you were not altogether unselfish 
in your desire to save me from arrest.” 

3imble smiled as he ran his eyes up 
and down the Phantom’s figure. ‘“Bor- 
rowed feathers are not becoming to 
you,” he observed critically. “These 
togs are atrocious, But the idea itself 
was excellent. I did not even guess 
that the Gray Phantom was masquerad- 
ing as a newspaper reporter until the 
trick you played on Pinto and Dan the 
Dope gave me an inkling of the truth. 
Then, last evening, upon my return 
from a visit in the neighborhood, I 
found you and Lieutenant Culligore in 
the basement of my house. The few 
words I overheard were sufficient to 
verify my suspicions. I saw that Cul- 
ligore had you cornered, and I guessed 


you would try to reach the tunnel. 
Then—— But I think you know the 
rest.” 
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“All except what happened to Cul- 
ligore.” 


The doctor beamed. ‘Poor Culli- 
gore! He’s really a much cleverer man 
than you would think—cleverer than 
yourself, in certain ways. An auto- 


matic equipped with a flash light and a 
silencer put a bullet into his leg while 
he was looking for you in the cellar. 
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A most regrettable accident!” Bimble 
laughed softly. “The poor man is now 
under my professional care, and I fear 
he will not be out for some time.” 

“I can guess the nature of the pro- 
fessional attentions you are giving him. 
But why were you so anxious that I 
should not fall into the clutches of the 
police ?” 

“Because J] had certain plans in 
which you were concerned, and your 
premature arrest would have seriously 
interfered with them. Can’t you guess 
what they were?” 

“The Duke has a goose to pick with 
me, I believe. At any rate, I under- 
stand he is not very benevolently* dis- 
posed toward me.” 

“You have been correctly advised. 
The Duke is a very thoroughgoing 
hater, as you will discover before we 
are through with you. Not only that, 
but he is an adept in the gentle art of 
mixing business and pleasure. He also 
knows how to bring down a flock of 
birds with a single stone. Take, for 
instance, the case of old Sylvanus 
Gage.” 

“Ves,” murmured the Phantom, fix- 
ing the doctor with a keen gaze, “the 
Duke showed his genius there. He 
planned the murder very shrewdly so 
that the guilt would be fastened on me. 
[t was an admirable way of getting re- 
venge.” 

The doctor smiled. “True, but it 
wasn’t so simple as all that. You are 
not giving the Duke half the credit he 
deserves. I told you that he always 
mixes business and pleasure. These 
walls are deaf, so there is no reason 
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why [ should not enlighten you, Gage 
had been for years a member of the 
Duke’s organization. It was through 
him the band disposed of the proceed 
from its activities. It was a risky busi- 


ness and he lived in constant danger. 


Hence the tunnel, which gave him a'con- 


venient avenue of escape in emergen- 


cies. The 


housekeeper, an estimable 
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soul, knew that her employer was con- 
ducting some sort of illegitimate busi- 
ness, and she assisted him in it to a cer- 
tain extent, which explains any symp- 
toms of bad conscience she may have 
shown. I don’t think, however, that she 
was aware of Gage’s membership in the 
Duke’s organization. Gage was a valu- 
able man, but his insatiate greed led him 
astray. He double-crossed the band in 
financial transactions, and when called 
to task for his crooked work he threat- 
ened to cause trouble. To put it briefly, 
it was decided that he must be put out 
of the way.” 

“T see.” The Phantom smiled, but 
his eyes were hard. “The Duke 
avenged himself on two persons with 
one stroke. He not only removed Gage, 
but arranged matters so that suspicion 
for the crime would fall on me.” 

“Exactly. You are now beginning to 
appreciate the Duke’s many-sided tal 
ents. Of course, his main object was 
to repay you for the merciless joke you 
played on him when you put him and 
most of his gang behind bars. \Where 
to find you was a poser. It was known 
that you had taken your treasures and 
gone into hiding somewhere, but no one 
seemed to have the faintest inkling of 
your whereabouts. Knowing your sen- 
sitiveness about such matters, the Duke 
guessed that the murder of Gage, with 
the circumstances pointing to you as 
its perpetrator, would smoke you out.” 

“It was a good guess. I had to come 
out and clear myself, and that gave 
the Duke his chance. Now that you 
have me where you want me, what do 
you propose to do with me? Am I to 
be handed over to the police, or 
you engaged passage for me on the Sty- 


gian ferry?’ 

The question seemed to amuse ihe 
“Tf we meant to hand you 
to the police we would scarce; 


dk ctor, 


gone to stich great lengths to save you 
from arrest. What is to be done with 
you eventually hasn’t been decided as 
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The Duke’s orders are to dispose 


yet. : 
of you in whichever way will hurt you 
the most and give him the ultimate de- 


gree of revenge. There is a question 
involved in that. You are not the kind 
of man that fears death.” 

“Thanks.” 

Bimble’s deceptively mild eyes re- 
garded him carefully. “I think there 
are certain other things that would hurt 
you far more. For instance But 
we will drop that phase of the subject 
for the present and get down to the 
more practical side. As I told you, the 
Duke always mixes business and pleas- 
ure, which in this case means a judicious 
blend of revenge and profit.” 

The Phantom’s brows went up. A 
tinge of greed and craftiness had 
dimmed the habitual look of serenity in 
the doctor’s eyes. He was looking 
down at his scrupulously polished shoes 
while playing with his watch chain, 

“How?” asked the Phantom. The 
uncertainty as to his own fate did not 
trouble him in the least, but all his will 
power was needed to maintain a sem- 
blance of coolness whenever he thought 
of Helen. 

“You put in many very busy years 
at the pleasant occupation of annexing 
other people’s property,” murmured the 
doctor. “The magnitude of your en- 
terprises has been the talk of the whole 
continent. There must be a good many 
millions stored away in that retreat of 
yours,” : 





The Phantom smiled. The priceless 
treasures contained in his house at 
Azurecrest would have offered a gor- 
geous “Arabian Night’s” setting, but 
most of them were not of the readily 
negotitable kind. There were rare 
antiques and famous objects of art, and 
many a time he had flung away a small 
fortune on some curio that pleased his 
fancy and appealed to his mood of the 
moment, but not many of his valuables 


could be easily converted into cash, and 
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he had hoarded only enough gold to 
supply his needs. 

“You are forgetting something, doc- 
tor. I never had the Duke’s keen eye 
for business. I have collected a lot of 
things that he would turn up his nose 
at as useless junk. I was not a crook 
for the sake of lucre so much as for 
the excitement I found in the game. 
I always had to have the spice of dan- 
ger and adventure in my life. Many 
a time my left hand tossed away what 
my right had stolen, and on several oc- 
casions I was simple-minded enough to 
return the plunder to its owners after 
I had had the fun of filching it. So, 
you see, doctor, that I haven’t much 
that would interest the Duke.” 

The doctor’s lips curled in a way that 
indicated strong skepticism. ‘You will 
let me be the judge as to that, my 
friend. All I ask of you is that you 
tell me explicitly and veraciously where 
this collection of yours may be found.” 

The Phantom drew himself up as far 
as the ropes permitted. The smile was 
still on his lips, but in the depths of his 
eyes lurked a hard, steelly glitter, 
“What if I refuse?” 

“Why, man, you can’t refuse! You 
are in no position to do anything but 
surrender to my wishes.” 

“Wrong, doctor.” He gave a low, 
metallic laugh. “You ought to know 
that the Gray Phantom never surren- 
ders. As 
cerned, I would give it away for a song 
or a smile, but never under compulsion. 
Threats and bullying can’t move me an 
inch. That’s absolutely final.” 

The doctor seemed not at all discon- 
certed. “I expected you to say that. 
You are stubborn as a mule, but fortu- 
nately I have means of persuasion at 
my disposal. If I can’t bend you, I 
will break you.” 

He rose abruptly and left the room. 
There had been something in his tones 
that lingered in the Phantom’s ears 
after he had gone. He was back in a 


far as my collection is con- 
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few moments, and once more his face 
was wreathed in smiles. Without a 
word he sat down, crossed his thin legs, 
and lighted a cigarette, then smoked in 
silence while the Phantom scanned his 
face for a clew to the mysterious er- 
rand that had taken him out of the 
room. 

Minutes passed, and still the doctor 
siniled and smoked. From time to time 
he raised his tranquil eyes and glanced 
at the door as if expecting somebody, 
and all the while there was an air of 
pleasurable anticipation about him. 

Suddenly the Phantom stiffened. For 
a moment he sat rigid, listening, then 
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jerked forward in the chair, straining 
fiercely at the ropes. -His eyes, with a 
look of dismay in them, were on the 
door. 

Somewhere in the building a woman 
had screamed. The shriek, sharp and 
explosive, as if inspired by a terror long 
restrained, dinned with hideous signif- 
cance against the Phantom’s ears. His 
heart stood still for a moment, then it 
began to race with a fury that sent a 
freezing horror rushing through his 
veins. 

The voice that had uttered that mad, 
unforgetable cry was Helen Hard- 
wick’s. 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, July 6th. Do not 


forget 


that, as the magazine is 


published every week, you will not have to wait long for 
the final chapters of this absorbing serial. 





FINGER-PRINT 
THE 


RECORDS ETCHED ON GLASS 


robbery of a clothing store in Pueblo, Colorado, has led the police depart- 
ment of that city to make extensive use of etching on glass such finger 


prints as are to be preserved for the criminal files. Finding that the only clews 
left by the burglars were a few finger prints on the pieces of a broken “vindow- 
pane, the police were at first at a loss when the prints proved to be too faint 
for satisfactory photographic reproduction. Then W. L. McDonald, super- 
intendent of the bureau of identification at Pueblo, thought of the etching plan 
to secure distinct prints. He applied hydrofluoric acid to the bits of glass 
with the result that, except where the oil from the criminals’ fingers o 
protection against its action, the acid bit into the glass, and the various markings 
of the finger tips showed out clearly against the surrounding sunken area. 
One 
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. of the advantages of the etching-on-glass system of filing finger prints 
is that the glass exhibits can be passed about among jurymen with little danger 
that they will be damaged by careless handling. Glass prints are now taking the 


in Pueblo of the photographs obtained from impressions of inked finger tips. 
With such objects found at the scene of a crime as are portable and bear 
prints, the corresponding etchings on glass from the criminal files are 
into court and are examined by the jury. The reason articles with finger 
prints on them are taken to court as eviden¢e is that juries are far more easily 
convinced if they see the original impressions than if they are shown onl) 
enlarged photographs of the originals. 
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[TH a sigh of relief, George 
Duncan wiped and stropped 





give the finishing touches to 
the man in his chair. Even an up-to- 
the-second barber shop, with pretty 
pictures on the wall, cannot stave off 
tired feet. 

“Shampoo?” 

“Nuh!” 

“Hair wet or dry?” 

Another grunt. George interpreted 
it as “dry.” As he started his final 
operation with brush and comb, he 
wished he were presiding over chair 
number one, where the head barbet 
was clipping away at young “Dinty” 
Carroll’s black hair. As one of the 
little city’s detectives, Dinty might be 
a joke, but he was mighty pleasant to 
work for. 

Without a syllable, the customer rose, 
took his check, and, after a final survey 
of himself in the mirror, tramped over 
to pay the manicure-cashier, just as 
“Double-o” Wampers entered the shop. 

George Duncan turned unhesitatingly 
to his tools on the shelf below the glass. 
He straightened his three razors, laid 
the styptic pencil beside the shears, and 
squared the tonic bottle with the shelf 
edge. He wished that Hanson, the 


number two barber, would finish work 
on the gangling medical student under 
his hands, and thus throw open a va- 
cant place. 

In the glass George observed Wam- 


his razor and made ready to | 


pers’ angry grasp of the situation. The 
head barber had discarded the clippers 
for the shears; Hanson was wringing 
hot towels as a preliminary to a mas- 
sage; Felder, guardian of the third 
chair, had advanced no further than 
lathering his customer. Standing with 
his back to chair number four, George 
Duncan caught the glance of open hos- 
tility that Wampers shot in his direc- 
tion. 

“All right!’ The 
snarled rather than spoken. 

Duncan turned quickly. To his sur- 
prise, Wampers was already pulling 
collar and tie from his beefy neck 
and facing him with a look that said, 
plainer than speech. “I’ve got no use 
for you, but I’m in a hurry, so I can’t 
help myself.” 

Plunging into the one vacant chair, 
the man stretched out his and 
dropped his head back on rest. 
“Shave! And don’t be all day!’ 

A nervous tremor manifested 
Duncan’s 


words were 


legs 


ai 
the 


itself 
fingers as he 
apron 
gambler 
that. 
made 


in George 
folded th white 
Wampers’ neck. The local 
was no friend of his; he knew 
He knew, that Wampers 
no secret of his contemptuous enmity. 
razor, he re- 


long, about 


also, 


While stropping his 
membered Hanson’s pleasant remarks 
on “eliminating” people: “What if a 
man you wanted to ‘get’ should drop 
into your chair and ask for a shave! 
What a chance! Oh, boy!” 
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Well, here was the “chance.” 

“Didn’t I tell you to hurry?” 

“Yes Duncan was on the verge 
of saying, “Yes, sir,” but with an effort 
he bit off the final word. Some habits 
die hard, and George was still very 
young. Yet, he knew that he wasn’t 
going to say “sir” to the man he dis- 
liked and feared. 

He finished his razor edge and began 
scraping at the gross, pink face. 

“Hello, customers! elder, how’s 
the boy promoter?” 

Like a blustering March wind, “Hon- 
est” Pete Kimberger, proprietor of the 
Rockwood Grain Exchange, a modified 
bucket shop advertising “private wire 
to the Chicago Board of Trade,” swept 
into the room. 

At the reference to his activities in 
timing a local wrestling match, Felder 
beamed proudly. ‘Pretty fair. How’s 
yourself, Pete?” 

“Taking nourishment—when I can 
can get the right kind.” Honest Pete 
Kimberger winked merrily. “What 
are you doing, Double-o? Getting all 
cleaned up because it’s the end of the 
month ?” 

“I’m all right,” mumbled Wampers 
through the lather. “Want to see you, 
Kimberger.” 

“Special rates to-day. Twenty-five 
cents a view, and cheap at the price. 
What’s it worth, Felder, if I let you 
shave me?” 

The head barber was laughing, and 
George Duncan could see a grin on the 
face of Detective Carroll. But Car- 
roll’s smile was not altogether an ex- 
pression of mirth; it was the lifting 
twist of lips that served to mask his 
real emotion. The eyes did not smile. 

“Easy there! Careful what you're 
I didn’t come here to get mur- 





doing! 
dered.” 

George glanced quickly at the man 
in the chair, half fearful that some 
subconscious urge had mastered his 
Sut, no; the razor had not 


caution. 


slipped—yet. He must be more care- 
ful. He must make certain to avoid 
any chance of accident. Warily he 
glanced toward the shelf to assure him- 
self that his styptic was still in place, 

Felder’s customer had given place 
to Honest Pete Kimberger, and that 
genial exponent of buying and selling 
grain he never saw _ continued his 
badinage as his face slowly shrouded 
with lather. 

“You ought to bottle this stuff, Fel- 
der. Sell it for whipped cream— 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Better than 
buying wheat on margin or managing 
the world’s worst lightweight. Don’t 
get the stuff in my mouth; I’ve spit 
enough cotton in my life.” 

“But ai 

From the street outside the Elite 
Barber Shop, came the sudden clang- 
ing of a fire engine, 

Double-o Wampers jerked erect in 
his chair. 

“You’re a fine barber, you are!” he 
snapped. “Look what you’ve done to 
me!” 

The gambler’s cheek was gashed and 
bleeding. 

“What do you think you are, any- 
how? A condemned, blistered fireman? 
Somebody yells ‘Fire’ and you ease the 
razor into me.” 

Without answering, George grasped 
the styptic pencil, and, first pressing 
the edges of the cut together, applied 
the astringent. The man in the chair 
swore violently at the smarting pain. 
But the styptic alone did not halt the 
bleeding. Smearing a little antiseptic 
on a bit of cotton, George pressed it 
over the wound. 

“Tt’'ll be all right in a minute. I'll 
finish this side of your face and then 
begin the other.” 





Wampers grunted. He closed his 
eyes and leaned back, body stiff. As 
the barber resumed work, the head 


sank lower. A moment later the man 
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jerked violently and epened his eyes, 
staring at the ceiling. 

Carefully steadying himself against 
his growing nervousness, George Dun- 
can bent to his job. There was no 
further mishap in shaving the right 
cheek. 

“All right, Mr. Wampers,” he said, 
touching the forehead to indicate that 
he was ready for the left half of the 
face. 

The head did not stir. Wampers’ 
stare was still fixed on the curved pat- 
terns of the ceiling. 

“I’m ready for the other side,” the 
barber repeated in a louder voice. 

He reached gingerly down to turn 
the head himself; but it was as if 
Wampers had braced himself against 
the move. 

He felt again of the face. Though 
the eyes were open, they were set un- 
winking. No throb of life answered 
the touch of his fingers as they sought 
the pulse at the temple. 

“What’s wrong?” It was to himself 
that he whispered the words. Then, 
all at once, the answer came. He 
stepped back from his chair and turned 
a startled face toward the other occu- 
pants of the shop. 

“He’s dead! He died in my chair!” 
he cried shrilly. “He’s dead!” 


II. 


As the head barber’s shears stopped 
in the very middle of a bite, Detective 
Carroll risked a clipped ear by plung- 
ing headlong from the chair. Whether 
Double-o Wampers was fainting or 
dead, whether the thing had happened 
by chance or design, it was well worth 
investigating. 

Although the others in the room had 
been quite as astonished as the detec- 
tive, but Honest Pete Kimberger alone 
seemed able and ready to lend a hand 
in lifting the limp body to the floor. 

The manicure had buried her face 
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in her handkerchief; the medical stu- 
dent was still trying to disentangle him- 
self from the white apron; Felder and 
the head barber stood motionless and 


open-mouthed; Hansen snapped _ his 
fingers, repeating over and _ over: 
“What’s the matter? What’s the 


matter ?” 

More stunned by the tragedy than 
any of them, George Duncan stared at 
the body with eyes of horror, Carroll 
noted that he was trembling from head 
to foot, and-that when he essayed to 
aid in lifting, his hands slipped weakly 
from their holds. 

Kimberger rushed to the washing 
bowls. “Water! He’s fainting! That’s 
the dope—fainting !” 

He brought back a filled glass, just 
as Carroll loosened the neckband and 
spread out the limp arms. 

“There’s no heartbeat, Kimberger.” 

“Sure not; he’s fainting. Just faint- 
ing. He’s done it before.” 

“Hold a minute.” The medical stu- 
dent slipped into the foreground. “I’ve 
had a little hospital experience; let me 
look at him.” 

He listened deliberately at the breast, 
studied the tongue and staring eyes, 
and completed his examination by hold- 
ing a hand glass to the mouth. 

“It’s no use, gentlemen; he’s dead. 


He’s growing cold already. You can 
pour a barrelful of water over him, 


He’s dead.” 


but it won’t do any good. 


“But what killed him?’ It was 
George Duncan, finding voice for the 
first time. 

“What killed him?’ repeated Kim- 
berger with savage insolence. “Noth- 


ing killed him. He died, that’s all. 1 
told him a year that he couldn't 
keep on sitting still and growing fat. 
Yes, and the insurance doctor told him 
the same thing when he passed him.” 

“Probably apoplexy or something of 
that sort,” observed the medical student 
judicially. “Anyhow, he went all at 
once. When did you notice it? I 


ago 
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mean you—the fellow who was shaving 
him.” 

“T didn’t notice at all.” As the bar- 
ber spoke, Detective Carroll watched 
his face closely. The boy was white 
and visibly agitated. His voice rose 
and fell uncertainly. “No, I didn’t 
know he was dead till—till after it was 
all over. He was looking up at the 
ceiling and when I told-him to turn 
his head he—he didn’t move.” 

“Was there any stir before that? 
Didn’t he have any kind of a tremor, 
or anything of that sort?” 

“N-n-no, sir. Yes, I guess maybe 
he did.” 

Honest Pete Kimberger brought the 
attention back to the body on the floor. 
“Poor old Double-o. He’s cashed in 
his last chips in his last game. Lemme 
tell you, gentlemen, you may not like 
gambling and gamblers, but you gotta 
admit there’s no man that’s all bad. 
I’ve seen Double-o help out more than 
one poor family, and he never told any- 
body about it, either. If there ain’t a 
preacher in this town that’s willing to 
say that over the remains, I'll preach 
the sermon myself.” 

As he finished his tribute to the dead 
man, Carroll noted that he absently 
pulled a shiny gold watch from his 
pocket, and, without looking at it, put 
it back again. The detective turned to 
the medical student. 

“You're not a full-fledged doctor, 
you c 

“No, but I’m enough of a doctor to 
tell you this man’s dead.” 

“Hansen has gone for Doctor 
upstairs,” put in the head bar! 

“Admitting that the man is dead,” 
Carroll went on patiently, “are you 
sure that the death was a natural one?” 


are 


Riley 


er. 


The little group gathered closer 
about the body. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Look at the eyes. Not only are 


1 will 


The 


they wide and staring, but you 
notice how the pupils arc dilated. 
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mouth shows no mark, but it seems to 
me I can detect a faint smell, say, like 
that of bitter almonds. He apparently 
died without distress, except perhaps a 
stiffening of the body and a labored 
breath or two.” 

“What about it? 
medical student. 

Detective Carroll spoke deliberately. 
“Unless I am very much mistaken, 
Wampers killed himself. It looks to 
me like a death caused by potassium 
cyanide.” 


” 


demanded the 


III. 
“Killed himself! Huh? What's 
that?” bellowed Kimberger, his face 


purpling with a rush of blood. 

Carroll nodded. 

“Cyanide—that’s a poison.” 

Carroll whirled quickly toward tl 
speaker. It semed to him George Dun- 
can had contributed his mite to the con- 
versation, not as a free offering, bu! 
involuntarily. The words had appar- 
ently forced themselves out against the 
boy’s will. 

“Yes, Duncan, it is a poison. It’s 
about the deadliest poison on the list. 


1¢€ 


Now, what do you know about 
cyanide ?” 
George Duncan stammered. “I—I 





read in a paper that potassium cyanide 
was what they used to kill elephants. 
[ bought some once—to kill a dog.” 


“You did, huh?” asked Kimberger, 
scowling. 

There was a grimness on Carroll’s 
face. “This particular dose was used 
to kill a man.” 


Kimberger threw out his chest. “I 


don’t believe it, that’s all. I don’t be- 
lieve it. He owed me money, and he’s 
left nothing behind to pay it, except a 
house covered with mortgages ut 
you can’t tell me he killed If. 
Double-o wasn’t that kind. Why, he’s 
got a kid living with his sister in 


Chicago. Haven’t any of you ever 

















heard him speak of that little boy of 
his?” 

“Pretty near every day,” 
marked. 

“Well, then, all I gotta say is that 
old Double-o just died natural. If he 
didn’t” —Kimberger stared piercingly 
at the group—‘then somebody got 
him.” 

Carroll drew forth a slip of paper 
and a pencil. “We'll find out some 
facts in about ten seconds, as soon as 
Doctor Riley comes. And here he is 
now.” 

Emergency bag in hand, the medical 
man bustled to the body. 

“Ind must have come in pretty short 
order,” he announced, after a brief ex- 
amination. “Eyes dilated. Looks like 
_a case for a post mortem.” 

“Post mortem!” echoed Kimberger. 
“You mean, then, that Carroll was 
right—that Double-o took poison?” 

“Every evidence of it,” said the little 

doctor, briskly. ‘Potassium cyanide. 
Notice him put anything in his mouth? 
The stuff was probably in capsule 
form, and that would mean that he 
swallowed it four or five minutes pre- 
vious to his collapse.” 
For the first time George 
Duncan spoke firmly. “He was in my 
chair for more than ten minutes, and 
he didn’t put anything at all into his 
mouth all that time.” 

Carroll stared moodily at the body 
of Double-o Wampers. Then, bending 
down, he search 
of the pockets. 


eh 
Felder re- 


“No, sit. 


commenced a rapid 


Handkerchiefs, a pen- 


cil, a notebook, a knife, some small 
change, and a roll of bills were all 
that. coat and trousers disclosed. But 


in the lower left vest pocket his eager 


fingers closed about an oblong paste- 


board box. 

“Here,” 
“what about this?” 

It was such a box as druggists use 
for pill or powder prescriptions. 
occupants of the shop crowded closer. 

8F ps 


he said, pulling it into view, 


The 
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“Flannery’s drug store,” commented 
the doctor. “Labeled ‘aspirin,’ eh?” 
He removed the cover. “Number three 
capsules.” 

“But how do you know they’re aspi- 
rin?” protested Carroll. “Potassium 
cyanide has that same whitish color.” 

The doctor opened one of the little 
cylinders, sniffed at the contents, and 
cautiously placed a tiny pinch on his 
tongue. 

“Aspirin,” he said, nodding; ‘“noth- 
ing but aspirin. We can have them alli 
analyzed, of course, but I imagine we’re 
barking up the wrong tree. What he 
swallowed wasn’t one of these.” 

“Then he did die natural?” Kim- 
berger stepped nearer the doctor. 

“Nothing of the sort,” contradicted 
the physician. “Mr. Carroll was right 
from the first I'll stake my profes- 
sional reputation that this man shows 
all the toxic effects of potassium cya- 


” 


nide. If it wasn’t taken by capsule, I 
don’t know how he got it. But it killed 
him.” 

Kimberger raised an excited voice. 
“Well, I know how it was done. If he 
didn’t die natural, then I know how 


that stuff killed him. Look at that!” 
He pointed toward the cut on the face. 


“How about it?” 


“Look there—around the _ edges! 
See that white powder! See it!” 
It was true. About the fringe of 


the cotton spread a thin layer of whit- 
ish grains. Only one man denied the 
fact. 

“There’s nothing there!” 
Duncan stretched out imploring hands. 

“There’s nothing like that there. I 
didn’t put anything like that on the 
cut. 

Kneeling down, the doctor brought 
his nostrils close to the gaping wound. 

“There is no doubt about it,”’ he said 
“Mr. Kimberger is right. The cut is 
fairly saturated with the stuff.” 

“Potassium cyanide?” 

“Exactly, Mr. Carroll: 


( 1eorge 


potassium 
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cyanide. I never heard of its being ap- 
plied to the circulatory system in this 
way, but evidently that’s what happened 
in this case.” 

“I didn’t do it!” George Duncan’s 
voice was a wail. “I never did any- 
thing like that! It wasn’t me!” 

Taking two steps toward him, De- 
tective Carroll laid his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. ‘Duncan, the less talk- 
ing you do now the better it will be 
for you. Change your coat and come 
along with me.” 

“You—you’re arresting me?” 

“Yes, I am arresting you—arresting 
you for the murder of that man on the 
floor.” 

IV. 

Ensconced in the chair at the desk, 
Detective Carroll watched the boy who 
sat uncomfortably before him. The 
single electric light which graced the 
jailer’s private office made the pris- 
oner’s face seem even more drawn 
and ghastly than it actually was. 

A knock at the door brought the de- 
tective’s answering, “Come in!” 

It was Honest Pete Kimberger, 
heavy-footed and scowling. For a mo- 
ment, before turning to the detective, 
he stared venomously at George 
Duncan. 

“Has he admitted it yet?” 

“Not yet, Mr. Kimberger. That’s 
why I telephoned you. I think you can 
tell us something of the relations be- 
tween Wampers and Duncan.” 

“You bet I can,” commented Kim- 
berger, “and if you want any help in 
manhandling that murdering skunk, 
just call on me.” He seated himself 
heavily on the bench at one side. 

“We won’t talk about manhandling 
for the present,’ said Carroll. “I 
merely want you to help me check up 
on a few points.” He gave the boy a 
long, steady look. “In the first place, 
Duncan, how long ago was it that you 
bought poison for your dog?’ 


“Two weeks—— No, it was ten 
days ago. On the fifth.” 

“Did you use it?” 

“N-no, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“T couldn’t bring myself to do it. 
The dog seemed to get better. I—I 
liked that dog.” 

“Then you didn’t open the package 
at all?’ 

George Duncan hesitated. “Yes, I 
did.” The answer was barely audible. 

“Why ?” 

“T don’t know. I heard about its 
being used for killing elephants who 
had gone loco, and I wanted to see 
what it looked like.” 

“I guess you got him,’ commented 
Kimberger, rubbing his hands. “I 
guess you got him there, Carrol!.” 

The detective nodded impatiently. 
“Now, I want to ask you something 
else, Duncan. Wasn’t there bad blood 
between you and Wampers?” 

“I—I don’t know. I guess so.” 

“Why ?” 

“I guess it was because of Mr. Wil- 
liams, the druggist. He’s the one that 
let me have the poison. You see,” the 
boy spoke eagerly, “he inherited about 
a thousand dollars last month and be- 
gan going to Wampers’ place and gam- 
bling with it. And one -night Mrs. 
Williams asked me to go and get Wil- 
liams away from there, and—and I 
did.” 

‘What happened when you took Mr. 
Williams away ?” 

“Wampers got sore. He said he’d 
take a fall out of me that I'd re- 
member.” 

“And what did you say?” broke in 
Kimberger, exultantly. ‘“Didn’t you 
say, ‘I'll get you, Wampers, before you 
have a chance to get me?’ Huh? 
Didn’t you?” 

The boy’s head drooped. ‘Maybe 
I said something like that.” 

“What did you mean by it, Duncan?” 

“I—I guess I meant that I would 
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put up a fight. I didn’t mean this— 
this other thing, Mr. Carroll.” 

The detective frowned. “It looks 
bad for you, Duncan.” 

“You’ve got your man, all right, 
asserted Kimberger. “All he needs is 
a little third-degree stuff, and he'll spill 
himself.” 

The detective continued, frowning: 
“That’s what I’d think, except that a 
couple of points have bobbed up that 
work for Duncan, instead of against 
him. For instance, this afternoon I 
had Professor Elliot, of the University 
Medical School, make an examination. 
He told me that the cut was not deep 
enough to enable any poison applied to 
it to act as quickly as this did. More- 
over, the post mortem proved con- 
clusively that the cyanide had _ been 
taken internally, presumably by cap- 
sule.” 

Kimberger stared blankly. “Duncan 
slipped him the capsule, then.” 

“Possibly. At any rate, the person 
concerned must have placed the poison 


” 


capsule among these aspirin doses, 
knowing that eventually Wampers 
would swallow it. But Duncan was 


not a friend of Wampers; quite the 
contrary.” 

For the first time the prisoner’s face 
was crossed by a wave of hope. 

“Well, then, who did it?” growled 
Kimberger. 

“T’m not a fortune teller, but I should 
say that it was likely somebody who 
would profit by his death.” 

“But there wasn’t anybody to profit. 


Double-o didn’t leave a cent.” 

“Not directly, perhaps.” The de 
tective fumbled in a drawer. “But 
here is a paid-up insurance policy for 
forty thousand dollars.” 


“Who's 

“It’s 
That 
settled 
heirs. 


the beneficiary ?” 
payable to 
means that all 
before the money 
It strikes me as a bit queer 

Wampers’ boy wasn’t the beneficiary.” 


the estate. 


must be 
| 


made 
debts 


st 1e 
goes to tne 
that 
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He flung out a sudden question. “How 
much did Wampers owe you, Kim- 
berger?” 

“Owe me? Why, just just a couple 
of little You know he always 
thought he could beat the grain market, 
and I let him try his luck. Well, it 
went against him a point or so.” 

The detective brought his fingers to- 
gether. ‘“Wampers owed you exactly 
thirty-eight thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. You kept the notes in your box 
at the Second National Bank. This 
afternoon I swore out a search warrant 
and saw them there.” 

“What— 

“Sit still, Mr. Kimberger. There are 
one or two more curious facts I dis- 
covered. When I looked for a motive 
for the crime, I decided it might be a 
question of insurance. A little canvas 
of the local insurance offices brought 
me the information you were re 
sponsible for his interest in the subject. 
You induced him to take out the policy. 
It’s possible that you allowed him more 
rope in his speculations, on 
that he made the policy payable to the 
estate. Two days ag 
witness I can produce, he told you he 
to change the beneficiary to 


“11. 
bills. 


that 


condition 


ro, according to a 


was going 
his little son.” 
Kimberger stamped to his feet. ‘You 
can’t fool me with a lot of language. 
Bigwnane”” 

“Don’t swear! A 


I have two 


ind sit still, because 
men waiting in the hall, and 


there are bars on the window. Yes, 
he told you what he was going to do, 
and you didn’t quarrel about it. The 


housekeeper overheard the whole con- 


versation.”’ 


“Then how are you trying to fix thi 
on m« Kimberger blustered. “If | 
didn’t care—— _”? 

anybody ; there 


‘I’m not fixing it on 
has been enough of that in your accusa- 
f Duncan. I’m just telling you 

Do you know, Kimberger 





tions o 
a few facts. 
when I first suspected you? It was 
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when you unconsciously pulled your 
watch out of your pocket in the barber 
shop. I quessed that it had been freshly 
polished. So I made the round of the 
jewelry stores, until I came to Gor- 
don’s. He uses a potassium cyanide 
mixture for shining gold, and he 
cleaned your watch. After you left, 
he tells me he missed a lump of the 
raw material that had been on the 
tray.” 

“Aw, he might have dropped it 
or “i 





“Yesterday,” Detective Carroll went 
on inflexibly, “you called at Flannery’s 
drug store and had an aspirin pre- 
scription refilled. You said it was for 
Wampers. No suspicion there, I sup- 
pose, except that ltvick played against 
you. The clerk remembered you, though, 
and the files show that Wampers him- 
self bought a fresh stock the same day. 
A strange coincidence, Kimberger. 
And at another pharmacy, where I 
called to look over the lists of persons 
who had bought poisons, I came across 
another curious purchase. It was 
salol; it had been sold to you. Salol 
is used to coat capsules and prevent 
their dissolving until they reach the 
intestines. It wouldn’t do to have a 
man drop dead after taking a bit of 
medicine; the inference would be too 
obvious. After this, the housekeeper 
tells me, you paid a visit to Wampers’ 
home, where you found him in bed. 
I think we are not jumping too wildly 
to a conclusion when we assume you 
found an opportunity to slip a salol 
capsule, filled with potassium cyanide, 
among the innocent aspirin.” 

“You got nothing on me. 
prove i 

“In the barber shop, Kimberger, you 
were too stubborn in your insistence 
that Wampers died a natural death. 
Let me tell you why. The policy was 
less than a year old, and was void if 
the insured committed suicide before 
the end of twelve months. But when 


You can’t 
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you saw the secret of his death was 
about to be discovered, you tried to 
establish your own innocence by throw- 
ing suspicion upon somebody else. That 
was diabolically clever, Kimberger. 
You took one of your remaining cap- 


sules, opened it, and, while the others 


were examining the aspirin, you 
smeared it about the cut. Duncan, you 
see, had already confessed to buying 
some potassium cyanide.” 

“You can’t hold me!” Kimberger 
stormed furiously. “You can’t prove 
a thing.” 

“Maybe not, but I’m going to try. 
All right, boys.” 

The door opened to admit a couple 
of husky bluecoats. 

“Now,” said Detective Carroll 
suavely, “if you will keep Mr. Kim- 
berger quiet T’ll_ investigate his 
pockets.” 

A look of relief covered the man’s 
face. ‘You won't find anything.” 

The detetctive’s hand rummaged 
from one recess to another. “I don’t 
suppose you’d be so foolish as to carry 
a supply of those death pills around 
with you. I’m simply hoping.” The 
search was futile. Carroll drummed 
thoughtfully on the desk. Then he 
whirled and dipped prodding fingers in 
Kimberger’s vest pocket. “Hello! You 
overlooked one fact. You were wise 
enough to hide the capsule after you 
emptied it in the barber shop, but you 
were foolish enough to slip it into a 
pocket which had a hole. There’s 
something fallen through into the lin- 
ing of your vest. And here it is—our 
last bit of convicting evidence.” 

He held up two halves of a number 


three capsule, each displaying tiny 
granules of a whitish powder. 
“That proves my theory. Now, 


boys, you may lock the gentleman up 
till we have this analyzed, although I 
know what the test will reveal. Unless 


I am very much mistaken, and, Kim- 
berger, you will admit I have been 














reasonably accurate so far in this case, 
we have plenty of evidence for any 
jury.” - 

“You won't get me with your sneak- 
ing system,” raged Kimberger, as two 
pairs of- strong arms impelled him 
toward the door. “I tell you 
now——’”’ 

“There is no need of telling me any- 
thing else,” said the detective a little 
wearily. “The case is out of my hands. 
Tell it to the jury.” 

The door closed. 

“Then—then you didn’t think I did 
it any of the time.” George Duncan 


right 
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I’m sorry I had to play the game so 
long, but I thought it was the best way 
to make sure of Kimberger.” 

“But he’ll collect on that insurance 
money, just the same, won’t he?” 

The detective slammed his fist on the 
table. “No, he won’t. The courts have 
decided that when a man commits mur- 
to collect insurance made out in 
his favor, he forfeits his right to it. 
And I’d like to bet a good cigar that 
no law court in this State will ever 
allow him to collect on these notes. 
The money will go to Wampers’ boy. 
And, speaking of cigars, how would 


‘ 


der 





you like to smoke a twenty-five center, 


” 


was wildly excited. “I—I’m free” 
Carroll nodded. “Yes, you’re free. Duncan? 


———_— 
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MORE PERSONS ON PROBATION THAN IN PRISONS 


NEA RLY three thousand more offenders against the law were placed on pro- 

bation last year in New York than were confined in all the penal institutions 
of the State. The number of persons held in jails, reformatories, and prisons 
during 1919 was 12,776, while there were 15,685 in charge of probation officers 
and free to be with their families and to do honest work. 

More of those who were put on probation made good last year than in any 
previous year since the system has been in use. Ofsthe 21,352 offenders who 
completed their terms of probation during the year, 79.6 per cent apparently 
have determined to obey the law henceforth; 9.8 per cent were rearrested and 
convicted of crimes, and 4.5 per cent violated their paroles to the extent of failing 
to report to the probation officers, and disappearing. 

Fifty-one of the sixty-four counties of the State made use of the probation 
system last year with such success that the State probation commission is urging 
the passage of a bill that shall provide for a salaried probation officer for every 
county. The establishment of clinics in each county for the classification of 
offenders according to their physical and mental competence is also advocated 
by this commission. 
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SENTENCED TO TWENTY-FIVE SECONDS 


ESSE NASH, a negro, received one of the shortest terms ever imposed by 
the Federal courts, when Judge Landis, in Chicago, sentenced him recently 
to serve twenty-five seconds. The negro had been found guilty of tampering 
with. the United States mails, usually a serious offense. At the trial Nash 
admitted freely that he had taken letters written by his wife to another man, and 
he passed them over to the judge. Aefter reading them Judge Landis rendered 
his decision as to the proper penalty for the crime. 
Then, in the custody of a deputy marshal, the negro started to leave the 
courtroom. As the prisoner reached the door Judge Landis called out, “Time’s 


up!” and the man was released. 








James Edward Hungerford 


Author of ‘‘Outbound,’’ etc. 


E fellows all used to be afraid 
of Constable Wigett. If he 
had been just an ordinary citi- 
zen we wouldn't have paid 

attention to him. He looked 


much 
fierce and did a lot of frowning and 
scowling, but it wasn’t this that inspired 


us with awe so much as his job. We 
knew if we did anything he would ar- 
rest us, and whether we did anything 
or not we always had the feeling, some- 
how, that he was waiting for us to do 
something and only wanted a chance 
to clap us in the calaboose. 

He wore rubber heels on his shoes, 
and always was coming around when 
we least expected him. If we were 
looking for him he was generally at the 
other end of town. 

Once in a while he’d walk into 
“Chalk” Lafferty’s pool room and look 
around suspiciously. Evidently he fig- 
ured that all crooks were pool players, 
and a lot of pool players were crooks. 
Or maybe it was because the pool room 
was the nearest approach to a palace 
of iniquity in town, Anyway, it always 
seemed to me that Constable Wigett 
liked to be seen coming out of Chalk 
Lafferty’s, clutching at a prisoner’s arm, 
Somehow, when I was playing a game 
of pool I always felt sneaky and kept 
looking at the door. I never was much 
of a pool player anyway. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” 
Chalk Lafferty used to tell us. ‘He’s 
always snoopin’ around tryin’ to get 
somethin’ on somebody. He makes me 
sick !”’ 


But Chalk was always nice to the 
constable and acted law-abiding enough, 
and kind of guilty and apologetic when 


the arm of the law dropped in. Nearly 
always he’d have a cigar handy. The 


constable would happen around, usually 
after mealtime. Then he’d go back to 
the jail office and sit out in front with 
his chair tilted back, smoking the cigar 
and looking over the reward notices that 
had come in on the noon mail. 

For some reason or other Willow- 
ville wasn’t much of a “crook” town. 
If a crime was committed the criminal 
usually was one of the town’s own citi- 
zens, and arresting one’s neighbors is 
not nearly so filled with thrills as tak- 
ing an “outsider” into custody. It re- 
quires nerve to arrest a man who used 
to be in the same class with you at 
school, or has courted the same girl, or 
passed the pie to you at a church fes- 
tival. But Constable Wigett arrested 
his own brother for hitting him with a 
beer bottle once when he was drunk 
—and a man like that would arrest 
anybody. He let his brother off with a 
fine, but Matt owed him the money, 
anyway, so it was an even break. That 
was before the saloons closed. 

Matt Wigett was the toughest fel- 
low in town. And he was the only one, 
except the “higher ups,’’ who had nerve 


enough to Jaugh in the constable’s face. 
Maybe if his brother hadn’t been con- 
stable he wouldn’t have turned out so. 
It might have been his fearlessness of 
the law, in Willowville, that ended in 
his being sent to the penitentiary. He 

















got two years for stealing an automo- 
bile, up in the city, and shooting at a 
policeman. They suspected him of 
first-degree burglary also, but couldn’t 
prove it, so he got off with a light sen- 
tence. 

Constable Wigett did all in his power 
to save the family honor and get Matt 
out, but it was useless. Everybody pre- 
tended to be sorry for the constable, 
but after that a lot of people who had 
been afraid to look him in the eye, did 
it fearlessly, with the assumption that 
“his own brother’s a crook—why should 
I be afraid of him?” 

The constable lost some of his cocki- 
ness and went about with his head down 
for a while. 

When his time was up Matt came 
back to town a changed man; he went 
to work in the lumber yard. “Pull” 
got him the job. He worked hard to 
prove he was honest, but nobody trusted 
him. “Once a crook, always a crook” 
was a saying frequently indulged in by 
Constable Wigett—before Matt was 
sent up. And now that his brother had 
been in the pen.everybody was willing 
to take the constable’s word for it. 
Matt had stolen an automobile once 
and shot a policeman. He would do 
it again. 

Nothing much was around the lum- 
ber yard that he could steal in the day- 
time, so they let him work there as a 
laborer. But there was a safe in the 
lumber yard office, and everybody was 
expecting it to be robbed some night 
—and to find Matt missing the next 
morning. The other men tried to act 
natural with him, but somehow when 
he was around they couldn’t think of 
anything except Jesse James and the 
Dalton boys and convicts doing the 
lock step, so they didn’t have much to 
say to him. 

Matt kept away from Chalk Laf- 
ferty’s pool room after he came back to 
town. Once or twice he was noticed 


hanging around church Sunday evenings 
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as though he was enjoying the choir 
singing. He had quit smoking ciga- 
rettes, and nobody had heard him cuss 
except once when he ran a sliver under 
his thumb nail in shifting a board. 
Then—Jim Haines said—he cursed 
something terrible. But “Bud” Mat- 
son said it was only one mild term, and 
that Jim was. mistaken. Whatever it 
was, Matt pulled the sliver out and went 
right on working, although his thumb 
swelled up twice its size, and the nail 
turned black. 

Matt’s girl, Nellie Middleton, that he 
used to go buggy riding with before 
he left town, wouldn’t speak to him on 
the street. They said it wasn’t her 
fault, but her father’s—old Doc Middle- 
ton’s—who swore that he would kill 
Matt if the “jailbird” ever glanced at 
his daughter again. Whenever they 
happened to pass each other Matt kept 
his eyes averted, and his face got all 
white and setlike. Nellie wasn’t the 
same girl. Her cheeks were pinched, 
and she had lost a lot of her looks and 
plumpness. She didn’t smile any more, 
and her eyes looked as if something 
behind them had gone out. Some said 
it was because she had “kept company” 
with Matt and was ashamed and humili- 
ated to think that her name had been 
linked with that kind of man, after the 
way he had turned out. Others said 
that she still loved him—and it was 
heart-break. 

She finally went away to the city 
to visit an aunt—Doc said—but she 
didn’t stay very long; she came back 
home thinner than when she went away. 
She quit being sociable and didn’t go 
out much, except to prayer meeting and 


church. Some people said that she 
was going the same way that her 
mother had—lung trouble. Doc said 


1 


it was just a rundown condition, and 
that the city hadn’t agreed with her. 
Maybe it hadn’t. Wiaillowville wasn’t 
proving a tonic, either. 

After Nellie came back Matt worked 
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harder than ever, and had little to do 


with the other men. He went about 
solemn-faced and preoccupied, and did 
whatever the foreman told him to do 
without saying a word. All the old 
ginger and snap seemed to have gone 
out of him. Jim Haines said that Matt 
worked like a convict, standing what- 
ever brow-beating was heaped on him 
by the boss and never answering 
back. Jim didn’t like Matt because 
once in Chalk Lafferty’s Matt had 
knocked him cold, when Jim said some- 
thing about Nellie Middleton that Matt 
happened to overhear. Jim wanted to 
have Matt arrested, but Chalk said he 
had got what was coming to him and 
ordered Jim out of the place. After 
that Matt and Jim were enemies. 

Bud Matson said that Jim always was 
picking on Matt at the yard, but that 
Matt paid no attention to it. Every 
time the two got together a fight was 
expected, but it didn’t happen. The 
dungeon and bread and water, Bud said, 
had robbed Matt of his nerve and made 
him a coward. Maybe it had, but the 
night “Buck” Johnson’s house burned 
down Matt saved most of the furni- 
ture and carried Mrs. John’s mother 
out in his arms, after fighting his way 
up to the second floor through the 
smoke and getting his clothes all burned 
and his face and hands blistered and 
most of his hair singed off. But two 
years in the pen might have made him 
afraid of men, after being beaten 
around by the big guards. Matt told 
the constable that they had lammed him 
unmercifully. Some said he got what 
he deserved, and should have been hung 
in the bargain. His fists had made him 
a lot of enemies around Willowville 
while he was sowing his wild oats— 
and folks hadn’t forgotten. 

It was whispered that Matt had 
started a savings account in the Citi- 
zens’ Bank and was depositing most of 
his wages there. He had quit wearing 


“sporty” clothes, and went about town 
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in his overalls. He paid up several 
old debts that he had incurred before 
leaving Willowville, and that his cred- 
itors long since had despaired of col- 
lecting. But somehow nobody had 
much faith in his reformation. ‘‘Once 
a crook—always a crook” had been the 
constable’s emphatic assertion on too 
many occasions for them to doubt it 
—and his brother had been a crook 

One evening late in the summer 
“Shep” Harrison was observed sitting 
on the Middleton front porch with Nel- 
lie. Thereafter he was a_ frequent 
caller at the Middleton house, and the 
two went out together on several occa- 
sions, usually for buggy rides. 

Shep was the bookkeeper at the lum- 
ber yard office and had come to Willow- 
ville the previous winter. He lived at 
the Higginson boarding house and was 
known as a quiet, steady young man 
who spent most of his evenings at home 
and attended church regularly on Sun- 
days. He never had missed a day from 
his work since he had been employed, 
and was efficient, alert, and intensely 
absorbed in his duties. He had gotten 
the position through answering an ad- 
vertisement inserted in a Chicago paper. 

Chalk Lafferty said he was too nice 
to be seen in a pool room, and that he 
was a “kid-glove” ladies’ man. Shep 
didn’t associate with any of the pool 
room crowd, and somehow we had the 
feeling that he was superior to us, al- 
though a lot of fellows in town, with 
better paying positions, spent most of 
their evenings at green-cloth tables. 

Shep was “class,” and in a way we 
all secretly admired him. And he and 
Nellie Middleton made a mighty nice 
looking couple when they appeared in 
public together. Doc seemed much 
pleased with the arrangement and 
looked as if a burden had rolled off his 
shoulders. Nellie began to look bet- 
ter, too, but her eyes still held that 
expression indicating something behind 
them had gone out. 














Matt Wigett was hard hit. He tried 
not to show it, but the lines in his face 
deepened and his feet shuffled a little 
more when he walked. His eyes 
matched Nellie’s; the old snap had gone 
out of them, and he looked at you in a 
dull, pathetic sort of way, like a hurt 
animal. 

Then one night he surprised the gang 
by walking into Chalk Lafferty’s ! 

The old swagger had come back, and 
he was all dolled up in a new checked 
suit. 

“Hello, fellows!” he called out in a 
challenging voice. “Anybody around 
here want to get trimmed?” He se- 
lected a cue from the rack and balanced 
it in his hands. ‘Come on, Chalk,” he 
invited. “I’m a little off practice, but 
I guess I can give you a run for the 
smokes !” 

Chalk stared at him in surprise for 
a moment, then nodded. “You’re on!” 
he returned, and they went to a table. 

Matt played recklessly. He acted as 
if nothing had happened, and the old 
daredevil light flickered again in his 
eyes. The pallor had left his face, 
and it was red looking and flushed, 
as though he were feverish. 

“Gimme the makin’s, Ed,” he said to 
one of the fellows looking on, and 
rolled him a cigarette. He won the 
first game from Chalk with ease, hardly 
seeming to try. 

In the middie of the second 
Constable Wigett rubber-shoed into the 
pool room and stood for a moment, star- 


game 


ing. 

Matt looked up. “Howdy, Lew,” he 
greeted offhandedly. “Just in time to 
see me trim this cue wizard again.” 
He nodded to Chalk, who bungled the 
shot he was trying to make, and cussed. 

The constable stood for a minute 
looking on in a sort of a half-stupid 
way, then turned and went out with- 
out saying a word. 

Matt won the second and _ third 
games. During the fourth he suddenly 
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looked toward the entrance and his 
face went white. A bulky man had 
appeared in the doorway, a well-set-up 
stranger, with keen gray eyes. The 
two looked at each for a minute, then 
Matt nodded. 

“Howdy, Mr. Donovan,” he said in 
a husky tone, and the hand holding the 
cue trembled. 

The man in the doorway smiled. 
“See you a minute in private, Wigett!” 
he snapped and motioned the other out- 
side. 

Matt hung up his cue and followed 
him out the door. 

“A fly-cop!” Chalk 
claimed in a ‘hoarse whisper. 
him before.” 

Prety soon Matt came back and took 
down his cue again. “Finish the game. 
Then I’ve got to be going,” he said. 

“Who was the gent?” questioned Ed 
Watson, trying to make his tone sound 
casual. Chalk frowned. 

“A detective,” answered Matt quietly. 
“Old acquaintance of mine. Happened 
to be in town and saw me as he was 
passin’ the pool room. Tryin’ to locate 
a fellow that’s wanted for embezzle- 
ment. Thought maybe I could give him 
some information. He’s been hunting 
the guy in all the small burgs this side 
of Chicago.” 

Jim Haines had dropped in, and he 
looked at Ed Watson and winked. 

“Crooks and detectives is gettin’ to 
be right common around here,” he said 


Lafferty ex- 
“T’ve seen 


with a sneer. 
Matt laid down his cue, and his face 


flushed. “I was expectin’ you to say 
somethin’ like that,” he returned 
quietly, and his fist flashed out. A mo- 


ment later he stepped over Jim Haines’ 
body and went out the door. Doc Mid- 
dleton dropped in as we were working 
over Jim, and gave him a swallow of 
something that brought him around. 
“That jail bird,” said Doc in a crisp, 
professional tone, ‘ought to be run out 
of town. He’ll murder somebody yet!” 
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“Tt was Jim’s fault!” put in Chalk 
defiantly. “If he’d kept his mouth shut 
it woldn’t have happened!” He turned 
to Haines. “Get out of this pool room! 
And keep out! Next time you set foot 
in here they'll carry you out on a 
stretcher.” 

Jim Haines went. 

Chalk again faced the doctor. ‘Matt 
Wigett has stood the gaff like a man. 
The people in this town have treated 
him like a dog, but he’s stuck it out and 
faced the music without a whimper. 
He’s a square-shootin’ sport, even if he 
has been in the pen, and I’m with him 
from the ground up.” 

The doctor looked surprised, then 
straightened his shoulders. “Every 
man’s got a right to his own opinion,” 
he snapped and went out the door. 

The next morning Willowville was 
jolted out of its lethargy by the thing it 
had been expecting. 

The lumber yard safe had _ been 
broken into, and two thousand dollars 
Matt Wigett, of course, was 





extracted. 
missing. 

Also, there was an added sensation. 
Nellie Middleton had eloped some time 
during the night with Shep Harrison. 
A note stated simply: “Am going 
away. Nellie.” 

Doc found it slipped under his bed- 
room door when he awakened that 
morning. Inquiry at the Higginson 
boarding house brought forth the in- 
formation that Shep Harrison also had 
departed, taking his suit case with him. 
He had left a note saying he was going 
up to the city for a few days on busi- 
ness 

The doctor was enraged at first, but 
finally he quieted down and admitted 
that he had been kind of expecting it. 
Naturally, under the circumstances— 
he reasoned—Nellie would prefer to be 
married somewhere else rather than in 
Willowville. It would have humiliated 
her, Doc said, to have had a formal 
church wedding and been stared at by 
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everybody. He was surprised, though, 
that the affair had culminated so 
swiftly, as neither Shep nor his daugh- 
ter had mentioned that they were even 
engaged. He hadn’t supposed it had 
gone so far. 

Constable Wigett was greatly upset. 
It was up to him now to locate his 
brother, if possible, and arrest him for 
the robbery. Duty was duty, and the 
law was not to be thwarted. He tackled 
the job gamely and wrote out a warrant 
for Matt. 

Investigation brought out the fact 
that the absconder had hired a livery rig 
from Connelly’s stable some time 
around daybreak. He had driven due 
north, out Maple Avenue, and probably 
had taken either the road to Pendleton 
or to Norfolk. 

Constable Wigett took up the trail in 
a speedy roadster and discovered, by 
inquiry at a house on the edge of town, 
that a buggy had been seen driving in 
the direction of Pendleton at about four 
o’clock in the morning. The informer 
had been awakened by the barking of 
his dog and had gone to the window 
and looked out just as the buggy had 
passed. It was moving at a speedy 
clip, and he couldn’t discern who the 
driver was, but he had thought it was 
Doc Middleton, or some other physi- 
cian, hurrying to the beside of a pa- 
tient. 

His lips set in a grim, straight line, 
Constable Wigett took the road to Pen- 
dleton. 

Pendleton was eighteen miles north 
of Willowville, and the road was a bad 
one, particularly for a buggy to travel 
at night. He figured that the vehicle 
had made slow progress, although by 
this time the driver probably had ar- 
rived at his destination long since. 

Wigett glanced at his watch. It was 
six forty-five. <A train left Pendleton 
at seven-thirty. The fugitive evidently 
intended to board it or continue on in 











the buggy to Ashton Junction and catch 
the nine o’clock limited. 

The eighteen miles to Pendleton were 
covered in record time. Arriving 
there, the constable discovered the mud- 
bespattered buggy standing before a liv- 
ery stable. He recognized it at a glance 
as one of Connelly’s rigs and waited to 
ask no questions. Speeding to the depot 
he jumped out of his car and hurried 
forward. As he reached the platform 
a man came out of the station door 
and glanced nervously up the track. 
It was Matt. A moment later he was 
joined by a woman. 

The constable halted, staring. 

“Nellie Middleton!” he blurted out in- 
credulously. 

Pulling himself together he hurried 
forward. Matt turned. For a moment 
he stared surprisingly; then: 

“IT was expectin’ you,’ he said 
quietly, “but you’re too late! Nellie 
and I were married an hour ago by a 
justice of the peace!” 

“Married!” Constable 
shouted the word. “You mean 

“IT mean,” went on Matt, “that we 
couldn’t stand it any longer, and eloped. 
I suppose Doc Middleton issued a war- 
rant for our arrest, and 

‘But—but what about Shep Harri- 
broke in the constable. “I—I 
thought”—he was staring at the girl in 
bewilderment—“that it was you an’ him 
that eloped!” 

The girl returned his stare uncom- 
prehendingly. “I—I don’t understand,” 
he said haltingly. ‘‘Wha—what do you 
mean ?” 

“Shep Harrison was missing from his 
boarding house this morning,” went on 
the constable, “and I—we—everybody 
thought that you and him had ‘i 

“Nonsense!” broke in the girl, “I 
never dreamed of such a thing! He 
—he asked me to marry him night be- 
fore last, but és 


Wigett 


”? 
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“Shep went up to the city on busi- 
interrupted Matt. 


“He asked 


ness,” 
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the boss last night for a couple of days 
off. Now get out your warrant and 
tear it up. Nellie and I are going to 
Chicago on our honeymoon !” 

“Honeymoon, nothing!” came back 
the constable, recovering from his as- 
tonishment. “You’re under arrest for 
breaking into the lumber yard safe and 
stealing two thousand dollars!” 

Matt started at the other dazedly. 

“No need of trying to bluff,’ went 
on the constable. “The jig’s up!” 

- The girl was clutching wildly at 
Matt’s arm; the color had ebbed from 
her face. 

“What does he mean?” she gasped 
out in a terrified voice. “Oh, Matt, tell 
him you’re innocent!” 

“T am,” answered Matt heavily. “I 
am innocent!’ 

“You'll have to prove it,” went on 
the constable in a husky tone. “I’m 
sorry, Matt, but you'll have to stand 
trial.” 

Matt straightened his shoulders. “T 
guess we'll have to go back,” he said 
to the girl quietly. “There’s been a mis- 
take made, and We'll go back, 
Nellie. We might as well face the 
music !” 

The constable led the way to the 
car, and Matt helped the girl in. As 
the machine started forward she broke 
into low sobbing. 

“A jailbird’s luck,” said Matt in a 
husky whisper. “It’s with you always, 
like a shadow.” 


,’ 


” 
’ 





An hour later, as the car drew up in 
front of the Willowville jail, a man 
hurried out. 

“Donovan!” exclaimed the constable 
in surprise. “I thought you had left 
town!” 

“TI did,’ answered the detective la- 
conically. ‘But I came back this morn- 
ing—with a prisoner.” 

The constable stared. 

“Caught him over at Norfolk,” went 
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on the detective, ‘ 
ready to board a train. It was the man 
I’ve been looking for—Blackie McCann 
in Chicago for embezzlement. 
arrested him he was carrying 
se with two thousand dollars 
in it! He broke down and 


—wanted 
When | 
a suit ca 
in currency 





confessed that he had stolen it last 
night from the Willowville Lumber 
Company’s safe, and 


I:xclamations interrupted the narra- 
tive. 

“He was making a get-away,” went 
on the detective. “He’d been working 
for the lumber company for several 
months as a bookkeeper, and going un- 
der the alias of ——” 

“Shep Harrison!” blurted the con- 
stable. 


“The same,” nswered Donovan 
tersely. “And one of the smoothest 
crooks in the business! He saw me in 


town yesterday and knew that the game 
was up I spotted him. So he de- 
cided to make a get-away 
going was good, and planned accord- 


while the 





‘just as he was getting _ 


My 
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ingly. Last night at closing time he 
asked the boss for a few day’s lay-off, 
explaining that he wanted to run up to 
Chicago to attend to some important 


personal matters—and got it. Being 
short of funds he broke into the com- 
pany’s safe during the night and ex- 
tracted the two thousand. He figured 
that”—the detective paused, glancing at 
Matt—“another man would be sus- 
pected of the robbery, and he could 


make a get-away to some other part of 
the country before the other could 
prove his innocence. And _ he prob- 
ably would have,” ended the detective, 
“if I hadn’t happened to spot him, as 
he was boarding the train at Norfolk!” 
Matt leaned forward in his seat and 
touched the constable on the arm. 
can attend to the prisoner when 
g Lew,” he said quietly. “If 
you'll speed up, my—er—wife and | 
will be just in time to catch the Lim- 
ited for Chicago. You can 
matters to Mr. Donovan and—er—Doc- 
tor Middleton—when you get back.”’ 


rae yu 
you 


set back, 


explain 
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HE guard opened the great 
gates. With halting steps, 
the man just freed passed 
those high, blank walls and 
hesitating, He had imagined 


stood 
this moment so many times these few 


years, and now that it had come the 
reality stunned him. 

Presently drawing in a breath of the 
fragrant spring air, he gazed about him. 
Then, suddenly, he began to run. At 
first he ran in jerks and spasms, but 
soon, as he grew more composed, his 
pace subsided to a fast walk. He was 
making for the open country, the bab- 
bling brooks, the open road, the vision 
of which had so often tantalized his 
aching sight. 

Finally a stream came into view. He 
gave a shout of joy and, running toward 
it, hastily stripped the new clothes from 
his pallid body and jumped into the 
clear, cool water. He laughed aloud 
as he sported his long, bony arms in 


the shimmering water, Forgotten boy- 
hood tricks came back to him. He 


dived and ducked, floated and swam in 
glad abandon. Freedom, air, water— 
these were to be his in all the years to 
come. At first he was somewhat ap- 
palled by the sound of his own croaking 

But that feeling passed, and he 
and hurrahed and shouted until 


voice, 


sang 


his voice rang clear. 

He was drunk with joy, and for the 
first time in years his appearance inter- 
ested him, 
with curiosity. 


He gazed at his reflection 
He had not, even in his 


most active days, looked a criminal, 
but he had never looked so well as in 
this the happiest moment of his life. 
His close-cropped hair was glistening 
wet, his pale gray eyes had darkened 
with a joyous gleam, and his mouth, 
normally so sternly set, had relaxed. 

Sickness fell from him as a garment, 
for he had been sick, sick of four walls ; 
of the fetid smell of crowded human 
beings; of frowning faces; of restless, 
unhappy men. He was sick of damp, 
gloomy, cement cells; sick with longing 
for the blue sky, the green fields, and, 
above all, he was sick for air—air free 
from disinfectants, free from breaths 
of hundreds of his kind, free from that 
dank smell which even perfect cleanli- 
ness cannot quite rid the atmosphere of 
such places. God in Heaven, how he 
had longed for air! 

Finally he came out of the water and 
dressed. Skirting the fields in the 
gathering twilight, the scent of the 
growing grain filled him with pleasure. 
At last he came to a barn, and, going 
in, he cast himself down in a corner 
and went to sleep. 

Almost instantly he began to dream. 
He felt that great walls were closing 
about him: that steel-like hands were 
clutching him as if they never meant 
to let him go; that the air grew closer 
and closer as if every cell in his lungs 
were aching for the want of it. He 
woke in a sweat of terror, and, rushing 
out of the barn, he took in deep 
drafts of the fresh night air. Pres- 
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ently his terror subsided ; he threw him- 
self down under a tree and_ slept 
soundly until morning. 

Arising, he sought a near-by stream, 
and, after a cool, luxurious swim, he 
bought breakfast at a farmhouse and 
supplied himself with food enough for 
the day. He kept on his way through 
the country. He had no plans for the 
future, no reason for traveling that 
icular road. All he wished for 
was silence, solitude, freedom; days, 
weeks, months, years of it would hardly 








satisfy his insatiable craving. 

At noon he moved off into the woods 
and dropped down upon the grass. He 
lay back against a tree with eyes roam- 
ing from blossoms half hidden under 
bush and grass to the treetops where 
the birds were darting from twig to 
twig, and where one bright-eyed crea- 
ture, gray-coated and pink-breasted, re- 
garded him with friendly glances. 

For days and days he wandered about 
through the country, until his funds 
went low. The money with which he 
had left the prison was almost gone; he 
discovered that even freedom requires 
a price. 

With a feeling of resentment, he 
turned to a path which led into a town 
that he had seen from a hilltop during 


41 + _— 
the morning. 





Just outside of the town he turned 
off into a bypath and dropped on to a 
stone, his big figure hunched over in a 
strange attitude, Must he become some 
man’s creature again? he asked himself. 
Was there no way in which he could 
live and remain free 

It was four o’cl e sun had gone 
lown littl treetops : 
casting ] 
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cities and fight with hundreds of his 
struggling fellow men for bread? What 
price would he not pay to be free? 

A half hour later, he entered the 
town, a place that consisted largely of 
factories. Coal smoke was pouring 
from stacks and chimneys all about 
him, and he was making what haste he 
could through the crowded streets, when 
he was stopped by a voice shouting: 

“Hi, there, you! Can’t you hear?” 
And looking about him to find out 
where the voice came from, he saw, 
just across the street, a number of 
workmen hoisting a safe from the 
ground up to the fourth story of a 
building which was evidently the office 
of the factory adjoining. 

“Say, you,” shouted the boss again, 
“hurry up those stairs there, can’t you, 
and help with that safe?” 

He rushed to the fourth story and 
pushed wide the door into a handsome 
office. A young-old fellow sat in an 
iron cage at one end of the room count- 
ing money and making it up into small 
packages. 

The ex-convict ran to the window 
and helped haul in the safe. He worked 
as one in a dream, and when the other 
workmen left the building he went, too 
—as far as the corridor, where he lis- 
tened at door after door across the hall, 
but, finding every room on that side 
filled with busy clerks, he crossed the 
hall again. There were only two doors 
on this side, one where the man was 
counting the money and where he had 
helped place the safe, and next to that 
a smaller door. At this 
paused a long time, and, hearing noth- 
ing, he opened it cautiously and peered 
inside. The room was a supply depot. 
It was filled with orderly rows of file 
ledgers, books, and, in fact, everythin; 
that might be useful in an office build 
ing. There was only one window in 
this room, which opened on to a side 
street, 

He crept into the deserted place, and, 


door he 




















closing the door, softly opened the win- 
dow. Not long afterward, the clock 
boomed out six strokes. The next four 
hours, despite the hated walls which 
surrounded him, were not long in pass- 
ing. They were filled with dreams— 
dreams of life in an open space he knew 
of on a hilltop. His imagination built— 
with the money he saw being counted 
in the next room—a comfortable bunga- 
low on the very top of this hill, upon 
the roof of which he should sleep and 
spend most of his time, the keen salt 
air blowing in from one direction and 
from the other the odor of spicy, semi- 
tropical fruits. He would breathe it 
all in and forgot those years upon years 
behind prison bars. 

Unconscious that the faint clouds of 
smoke were growing thicker and that 
the room was filling with it, he planned 
every detail of the next twenty-four 


hours. And after that, he promised 
himself, he would be free, free for 
always. 


With a happy smile, he leaned against 
the window and looked out to see not 
the great, close buildings wreathed in 
smoke, but his bungalow on that far-off 
hill. Freedom and air; freedom and 
air. They were his soul’s one longing, 
one hope. 

His mind traveled back over his past 
life. He had been a small-town boy 
with a fair education. In the twenty- 
six years he had spent in the open, he 
had drifted along without thought until 
finally, in course of time and in search 
of adventure, he had become one of a 
gang of lawless men whose every move- 
ment was arranged by a master mind, 

In one of his jobs, he had been caught 
“with the goods.” It gave him no 
particular pleasure now to remember 
that no word had been said by him at 
his trial to lessen the consequences of 
his crime. To be a “squealer” was im- 
possible to him. 

Those first years in prison were mad- 
deningly monotonous. His tasks were 
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purely mechanical, and his mind was 
weakening from lack of material upon 
which to work. Then the wave of 
prison reform that was sweeping over 
the country struck the penitentiary, and 
sermons and lectures became the order 
of the day. To escape the aching empti- 
ness of his mind he forced his thoughts 
to dwell on what he heard in those 
evening gatherings in the chapel, which 
was a part of the new regimen in the 
prison. Imagination awoke to him, and 
he became a dreamer, 

He was conscious of no repentance 
for past crimes, no unusual love for his 
fellow men or any desire for right 
living. But there came to life in him 
a passion for beautiful things. The 
small square of sky from his cell win- 
dow, the narrow streak of sunlight on 
his gray walls, the songs of birds gave 
him keen pleasure. And the longing to 
be surrounded only by lovely things 
grew on him. 

Eight years passed and the former 
chief sent him word that his old place 
was ready for him, but his life of other 
years had lost all attraction. Nor had he 
any inclination to work at plumbing, 
the trade he had been taught in stir. 
What he wished for now was real free- 
dom, not to be bondsman to any man. 

He gazed from the window at the 
rushing crowds passing from work to 
their homes, and he realized that the 
clamor and struggle were nothing to 
what it would be if he were caught in 
the act of opening the safe. They 
would launch themselves upon him as 
a pack of wolves upon a fallen comrade ; 
he would be placed again in prison and 
for years be cut off from the open 
spaces. 

Suddenly he straightened up and half 
turned toward the door. Then his eyes 
wandered again to the street, closely 
flanked with great buildings which nar- 
rowed in the far perspective until the 
high walls seemed to meet and close off 
every chance that made life worth while 
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to him. It seemed to the ex-convict that 
he would strangle at the mere thought 
of being shut up in those streets away 





from the freedom of the fields and 
woods. He would take the risk, and if 


luck were with him, he would secure 
the money and—— 

The clock boomed out ten 
He listened intently to the watchman 
making his hourly round. All was 
quiet. The noises of the many factories, 
which worked day and night, made the 
silence in this room seem more intense. 
The smell of smoke was strong in the 
place, and it excited him to quick action, 
He had once been an expert yeggman, 
and his skill had not deserted him. He 
opened the safe with little trouble, but 
before he could so much as look in he 
heard a_ noise turning, 
aware that a big, well-dressed man was 
standing in the door. 

The big man gave one glance in his 
direction and made a dash for 
him. 

A short and desperate struggle fol- 
lowed. He was getting the worst of it. 
The man had him down; his breath was 
almost gone. At the thought that to 
lose the fight would mean the end of 
his dreams of freedom, he became fran- 
tic, and, making a last, violent effort, 
he threw the big man off with such 
force as to land him against the open 
door of the safe, where he lay senseless 
and bleeding. 

Not stopping to ascertain if the man 
were dead or alive, he ran into the hall 
—only to find that exit closed to him. 

Great volumes of smoke were pour- 
ing up the stairway, and flames were 

corridors below. 
Back into the room he flew and rushed 
the window, but the fire escape was 


stre kes. 


and, became 


then 


bursting out of the 
L 
Li 
for 
on the other side of the smoking hall. 

Into the black, thick, funnel-like pass- 


ne to 


age he dashed headlong, this tin 
make the heartbreaking discovery that 
the greedy flames were fast eating up 
the stairs and making rapidly for the 
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Running 
back into the room, he leaned far out 


very door in which he stood. 
the window and shouted again and 
again, and prayed and cursed the men 
below. All in vain. The chug-chug of 
the engines, the swishing of the water, 
the orders of the firemen, and the cries 
from the crowd, drowned his smoke 
choked voice. 

After a second of agonizing helpless- 
ness, he saw sheets of fire break out 
afresh from near-by windows, and he 
saw, too, that the firemen had turned 
their attention to the adjoining building 

Suddenly he realized that the flaming 
mass in which he was caught like a rat 
in a trap was entirely abandoned, and 
that unknowingly the firemen had left 
him to roast alive. His despair turned to 
frenzy, and he shrieked oaths that were 
frightful. Finally he dropped to the 
floor exhausted. The room by this time 
was hot and thick with smoke. 

For a moment, he lay very still. 

Then he arose, and, staggering to the 
small door that led to the supply depot, 
forgotten in the discovery of the fire, he 
passed into that room, which was com- 
paratively free from smoke. Leaning 
from the window, out of which he had 
looked so short a time ago, he found 
that he was nearer to the firemen and 
the crowd, but to make them hear w: 
a hopeless task. He sank back into the 
room and stared wildly about him. 

Suddenly, .with a loud exclamation, 
he sprang to his feet and dashed to ; 
corner of the room and began eager! 
tearing apart the large package of awn- 
ings that were stored there. [From these 
he made a long, strong rope. Into thi 
he tied knots. When it finished 
he rushed to the window and measured 
it. He found it would reach within 
one story of the ground. le w 
almost delirious from joy. 

Carefully tying the rope to the radi 
ator, he was ready to start upon his 
perilous journey. 

At that moment, he became conscious 


Was 














of a weak moan, which was just audible 
above the crackling of the flames. 

Determining to ignore the feeble 
sound from the next room, he hastily 
tried the strength of the cord. The 
moans became incessant, and with a 
feeling of impatience, he opened the 

*doors between the be met 
on the threshold by a cloud of vapors, 
fumes from burning books, papers, and 
furniture. He saw that in another mo- 
ment the whole place would be ablaze. 
Blinded, and breathing in short, explo- 
sive gasps, he made his way back to 
the supply depot and leaned far out the 
window. As he lay there coughing and 
dizzy, he was acutely conscious of that 
low-moaning sound. 

Turning back, almost without his 
own volition, he hurried to the fume- 
filled room, and, dropping on his hands 
and knees, he crawled to the senseless 
man, whose moans had now become 
very faint. ? 

Pushing and pulling, rolling and 
dragging, he finally got the man into 
the next room. Closing the door, he 
lay still for a moment more dead than 
alive from exhaustion and _ smoke. 
Presently arising, he threw the man 
across the window sill and again cried 
aloud for help, but his hoarse tones had 
no chance against the many noises 
below. 

All at once a blaze leaped up in the 
hall just outside the door. Quickly 
springing upon the window ledge, he 
was about to descend, when, uttering 
an oath, he jumped back into the room. 

Every passing moment lessened his 
chance life. Never, he believed, 
had such hatred filled any human soul 
as he now felt for the injured man. 

Jerking the man’s coat off as if he 
had some bitter grudge against him, and 
removing his own, he roughly, but 
securely, tied the man 
across his shoulders with the two gar- 
ments, 

An instant 

OF ps 


rooms—to 


for 


unconscious 


later, he was swinging 
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into space with the dead weight fas- 
At first he felt that it 
could not be himself in this terrible 
situation, He seemed enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke through which he 
caught glimpses of men and things at 
the bottom of the chasm, busy engines 
gleaming brightly in the lurid flames, 
endless coils of undulating hose on the 
ground like restless, angry serpents 
hissing and spurting great streams of 
water, and hundreds and hundreds of 
his kind with willing hearts, but, alas, 
with unseeing eyes. 

Would the rope hold him and his 
burden? he questioned. Could he bear 
the awful, the terrific strain? Why 
was he enduring this intolerable weight 
hanging on him? He would loosen the 
coat sleeves tied about him; his safety 
vould then be assured. 

But strangely enough, he could not 
do it. Some unexplainable instinct 
seemed to make the act impossible. 

He stared at the pallid countenance 
of the man fastened across him, with- 
out any feeling of kindness and pity 
for the helpless human being. He had 
to save this man; something within him- 
self, he knew not what, forbade the 
loosening of the knot that bound them, 
but as for the man himself, he had no 
feeling save hatred. 

As one in a dream, he reached from 
knot to knot on the improvised ladder. 
He heard the crunch of straining joints, 
the gurgle and catch of smoke-filled 
lungs, and scarcely realized they were 
his own. 

The strain was terrible. The weight 
grew heavier and heavier. It seemed 
to him as if the whole world were sus 
pended from his shoulders. His lungs 
were emitting short, agonizing pants. 

Finally, with his sickening burden, he 
came in sight of a sea of upturned faces. 

It was with complete indifference 
that he heard a wide, sweeping, horri- 
fied shout from a thousand voices, al- 
though he understood dimly that his 
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and his companion’s position was the 
cause of it; and it was utterly without 
emotion that he felt the great hush that 
afterward fell upon the crowd. 

Now that safety was in sight, it did 
not interest him, His brain seemed 
numb, and he was filled with nausea. 
His flesh was scorching, his eyeballs 
burning with the intense heat from the 
flaming building. But nothing mat- 
tered, only that he should keep on and 
on. 

It was not until afterward that he 
realized that all the wild acclaim and 
joy which greeted their escape from a 
terrible death was for him as well as 
for the other; that those hundreds of 
fellow men, in their enthusiasm over 
the deed he had done, forgot fire, peril, 
terror, loss; forgot that the source of 
their daily bread was fast going up in 
smoke ; that weeks of idleness, possibly 
hunger, awaited them; and that, for the 
moment, nothing could quench their 
unselfish gladness over the safety of 
the rescued and the rescuer. 

He felt the tenderness of the hands 
that released him from his burden and 
gently guided his steps to safety, but 
his one object now was to slip away 
unseen to where he could bear his suf- 
ferings alone. 

Quietly he allowed himself to be 
placed beside the man to await the 
coming of the ambulance. He lay very 
still until he saw that the attention of 
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the crowd was diverted by flames break- 
ing out afresh in an adjoining factory; 
then on hands and kness he crept away. 
He could not surpress his groans, To 
move gave him agony, but he deter- 
mined to keep on despite the pain. F'i- 
nally, he reached the railroad yards. 
He rested beside the tracks until he saw ‘ 
an open box car attached to a train 


which was slowly moving out of 
town. He arose to his feet and, making 
a supreme effort, jumped aboard. 


Gratefully stretching his bruised and 
burned body on the hard floor, he soon 
fell into an exhausted, fitful, pain- 
racked slumber. 

It was daylight when he awoke, The 
train had sidetracked just outside a 
small town. Creeping from the car, he 
sought a river. Nothing in the world 
seemed so desirable to him at that mo- 
ment as a seat beside a stream in which 
he could bathe his poor, bruised flesh. 

As the cool waters laved his burns, 
he realized that to enjoy his cherished 
freedom he must forgo crime. And 
he must be free, free in body, free in 
spirit, free in soul. He would be free. 
He began again to dream—of the bun- 
galow, the scented breeze and starry 
nights, but now no idle days figured in 
his dreams, no solitude, There was 
work in the open; food, hard-earned, 
but none the less sweet; and forever 
and ever right of open spaces, the sights 
and sounds of all out of doors. 





———— 





—— 


NEW JAIL NEEDED IN PONTIAC 


RIGINALLY built to accommodate not more than 24 prisoners, the Oak- 
land County jail at Pontiac, Michigan, held recently from 70 to 80 persons. 
So overcrowded was the building that canvas hammocks were slung in the cells 


in four tiers to provide sleeping quarters for the prisoners. 
mocks are just a short distance from the ceilings of the cells. 


The topmost ham- 
Notwithstanding 


these heroic measures, offenders sometimes are forced to sleep on the tile floors 


of the cells or on tables or benches. 


To remedy these conditions, plans are being formulated for a new and modern 


jail to cost about $375.000. 


A site for the proposed new building has been 


chosen tentatively, but the voters of the county must pass favorably upon the 
project before construction can be begun. 
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HERE are soft spots in our heart for many authors, as they are the 
creators, we but the vehicle that gathers together their achievements 
and presents them to you. So, whatever success has come to us, we 

owe to them. 

But if there is a particularly snug little nook reserved in that most essential 
organ of ours for one of the men or women who have made this magazine 
what it is to-day, that place belongs to the man who is now going to tell you 
something about himself. 

Ever since the Detective Story Macazine started, this man has been 
writing for it. And he wrote detective stories for us long before the magazine 
was even thought of. And then, for years and years before that, he wrote 
detective stories. 

He is small of stature, slightly built, sharp featured, quick of movement. 
His eyes are particularly bright and keen. And his voice—his voice is as soft 
as a caress. He never complains of “unjust treatment” or “unfair and un- 
reasonable criticism.” And this man, who has been writing stories success- 
fully since he was fourteen years old, and who is now well past middle life, 
is always anxious to learn. May he live long and prosper! So say we all of us! 

Ladies and gentlemen, appreciative readers, honorary editors, we take pleas- 
ure in introducing to you our—your—very good friend and entertainer, Scotr 
CAMPBELL. 

Dear Epitor AND REApERS: Excuse my putting him first; but, you see, 
he passes on my stories, and I have to be polite to him, kid ’im along, as it 
were. Well, I am always very glad to comply with a request from you. But 
—oh, my! I do wish you had asked me to draw a less somber picture. Modesty 
—you really must have observed it—is my predominating hue. Besides, after 
what I have put over on you, how can readers of the Detective Story Maca- 
ZINE have any kindly interest in me? 

A history of myself in three or four hundred words? Fine! That sure 
will be long enough. Say, my dear readers, do you know how old I am, how 
much ground must be covered? JI came very near being born in the Ark. 
Barnstable, Massachusetts, celebrated my butting into society, away back in 
the fifties. I know, having been there at that time, that there was some sort 
of a celebration. I hung round there, too, till I was three years old, when it 
seemed a bit slow, so I went to live in cultured Boston. You may have de- 
tected this from reading my stories. 

I began plugging for the long green as a traveling salesman. Ten years 
with one firm—which then went out of business. I was acquitted. I began 
telling stories before discarding skirts, and writing them when around four- 
teen. My first success-—net profit three dollars—-was about a cow. I since 
have often felt that I was the bovine when I thus began a literary career. 

It’s a long leap from a cow to a detective. But I was an inveterate reader 
of detective stories, so I began to write them, to specialize in them, and to 
seek material. I haunted the police headquarters. I dug into the files and 
records. I devoured the “blotter.” I bothered the chief, bored the inspectors, 
and pestered the patrolmen. I was very often in the criminal court—voluntarily. 
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I frequented dives, hobnobbed with crooks, studied types, sought the causes 
of vice and crime, and found some of them. But all that was long, long ago. 

I now dwell in a mill city, and have been a weaver of yarns well over forty 
years. But there has been no waning of the fascination found in tying knots 
and then untying them, in tangling the skein of imaginary human lives and 
then unsnarling it. My plots? I see them in the smoke from my pipe, or 
find them in files of twenty thousand clippings, some sear and yellow with age. 

My habits? Oh, say, Mr. Editor, you might have drawn the line there. 
I blush to say I have nearly all on the menu, from oysters to nuts, bar one—I 
don’t chew. I’ve been going very slow with another, too, since January. Still, 
if you'll drop round, or any or all of my good kind readers, I still—how that 
word does creep in!—I still am in a position to say most cordially: 

“What’s yours ?” 








If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a theusand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


A. W. G. Bap Pen.—A roving disposition isn’t so bad, but when it’s 
added to the lack of incentive that I see in your writing, it’s none too good. 
And your writing runs downhill, too, Depressed, of course! People always 
are who have nothing definite to look forward to. If you are a man of few 
words, as you say, I suspect that that is because your mind is asleep. Sorry 
to be severe, but I guess it’s what you need. I wouldn’t encourage that roving 
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disposition if I were you. I’d try to get a real ambition and stick to it, and 
teach myself to have a good time, besides. 


A. I. G.—I wonder whether you are a man or a woman. Nothing in your 
writing speaks of that. It’s strange that you should he timid with either sex, 
since you are not one of those people who are too masculine or too feminine. 
Your writing looks like that of a very sensible, matter-of-fact, and practical 
person, and the fact that you have had success canvassing proves that those 
qualities are pretty much to the fore. Well, man or woman, stop being timid 
with men. They can’t eat you, you know. As for changing your work, I 
advise you to stay right where vou are and to consider your profession seriously. 
There was a time when only the shabby and the downtrodden were canvassers, 
but that day is past. I know of no field which offers such a reward for per- 
sistent, careful, and increasingly clever work. 


Jos. C. Cramer.—First of all, you are a typical, practical, well-balanced 
man, who is not sentimental or emotional, yet who has a heart not too encased 
in common sense to be stifled. Pretty nice sort of a character; pretty good 
citizen. But mentally, commonplace as the dickens. You needn’t be, you know. 





Jere ae cob maces, 
—— 
1 OB 


Your writing shows me that you are and have been thinking along entirely 
conventional lines, and that you allow your convictions to be handed to you 
by popular sentiment. In personal matters you don’t do that. Just apply to 
broad questions that clear, accurate thought which distinguishes you, and ycu’ll 
be on the road to developing an interesting mind. 


C. E. L.—I suspect that your trouble in getting along with your foreman 
is due to your opinionated, stubborn way of acting. What is more, you have 
a character which is not well balanced. You really possess inventive faculties, 
but I am sure you will do little with them while your mind is so inaccurate in 
its operations. The chief of the patent office at Washington recently gave out 
an interview which I wish all you potential inventors could read. In part he 
said: “What is the use of being an inventor and wasting your time thinking 
about inventions, unless you can get definite results? It does not require much 
money or apparatus to decide whether an idea is really good or not, but it does 
require a crystal-clear mind.” There, C. E. L. That’s good advice. Instead 
of worrying because you can’t get on, why not use your spare time to study 
mechanics? There are plenty of trade schools always open to ambitious men. 
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Your wife’s writing shows a person of more clearness of mind and self-control 
than you, but of less individuality. 
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AMATEUR.—Well, if you are in love with your work and as enthusiastic 
and hard a worker as your writing would indicate, I can see no reason why you 
should not succeed as a professional magician. I will say one thing, however, 
and that is that you have little of the power of concentration which is shown 
by the very successful magicians. Of course, you are just starting, so you 
have plenty of time; but bear in mind that this is your weakness. The great 
Hermann and the younger Thurston, both magicians of the first class, show in 
their writing the possession of extraordinary powers of concentration. 


INTERESTED.—I don’t know, of course, what relationship exists between 
you and the writer of the specimen you want me to analyze, so please forgive 
me if I hurt your feelings, for I have to say some pretty harsh things. This is 
a person without true generosity, a coward morally and probably physically, 
with a good many petty meannesses and a mind without broad perceptions. A 
most unpleasant character. Sorry! 


Bitty K.—Your handwriting is really very interesting. I know that you 
must have suffered in all those years of keeping books for a grocery, because 
your writing shows so much imagination and originality. How in the world 
did you ever stand it? You have a great deal of true culture. 


a oF 
eth, he itewy 
‘A AW ak A 


Bookbinding, you say? Well, I wonder if you couldn’t learn hand tooling 
of books and things like that? You really possess unusual artistic feeling. 
Write Rutherford Scott about the possibilities for this work. I can’t use 
those specimens you inclose. I need a few words in the natural “hand” on 
unruled paper, with the signature, if possible. Write me, inclosing a stamped 
envelope, and better specimens. 


Mitty.—You girls will be the death of me! How do I know whether you 
have many “true lovers”? My dear girl, wake up. This is an age when a girl 
needs a great deal more of life than true lovers. She needs to knew how to 
do some one thing very well, so that she can earn her living, and she needs to 
be efficient in some way or other. The supporting of idle, frivolous women is 
losing ground as an indoor sport for hard-working men. 


Rose B.—Wanting to be an actress, a singer, a saleswoman, a teacher, a 
gypsy, a clown in a circus, Rose, is but the expression of your ambitious and 
restless nature, which, as yet, is immature and callow. What you really want, 
in your subconsciousness, is to gather all your forces together and be a worker 
of real value. Your words do not convey this impression, but your handwriting, 
the straightforward thing, speaks right up. Why not plan for a real business 
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career or a profession? Ever think of being a lawyer yourself, Rose? You 
have something of that “divine discontent” of, mind, as the poets say, which 
marks nearly all lawyers. Anyway, get a career. You are not meant for 
domesticity, only. 


VocaL.—No, you have not made a wrong choice of profession. Your 
writing shows that intense love of harmony and that sense of rhythm which 
is present in the writing of all musicians. Your will power is strong, too, as 
witness the long, strong, and well-balanced “t” bar. What I see, however, is 
a sort of secret timidity and lack of true expansiveness. This is shown in the 
way you crowd your letters close, as if they were hugging each other. And 
this is so unexpected, since your capitals and “t” bars are just the opposite. 
What you need is more self-confidence and a more expansive, positive, gayly 
happy attitude toward the world, your work, and your possibilities. As for 
the specimen you inclose, Ill be brutally frank and say that the writer of it - 
is a whole world beneath you as to mental and temperamental and spiritual 
development. If you marry this person you will soon regret it. Better suffer 
some, now, and be able to get over it, than to entangle your life so that it will 
take years and considerable anguish’ to be free. 


Jas.—You are a person of unusual conscientiousness and sobriety of judg- 
ment; with more than the ordinary caution and less of the ordinary self-con- 
fidence than is common. I attribute to you “canniness,” so far as money is 
concerned. I wonder if you are Scotch. An odd thing is that a great many 
Scotch write that close, careful, and yet very individual “hand” which you use. 


Ray Lewis.—No, I didn’t judge you by that green ink, Ray. I knew 
that anybody with your modest and pleasant capitals must have been forced 
to it by some fatal misfortune. As for being a doctor, I’m inclined to en- 
courage you. You have that sense of humor, that gentle, almost affectionate 
attitude toward the world in general, that clear and yet patient mind, all of 
which are needed in that most arduous of professions. You are innately a 
dreamer, so far as romance is concerned. A chap like you could marry earlier 
than many, since his affections, once fixed, would not easily be shaken. 


C. M.—The weak point that your character has is chiefly lack of develop- 
ment. Most of your actual traits are good. You are good-natured and kind, 
and inclined to be sincere. You have fair conscientiousness and an innate dis- 
like to all morbid and vicious things. Your need for development is chiefly 
mental. Train yourself to know a few things well and then specialize on some 
one, and you will be putting yourself through the right kind of education. 


A.tston, B. Co.—Your handwriting shows a character in which there 
is far too much indecisiveness. If you want to see the sign of this, take a 
pencil and trace a line which will touch the exact bottom of each letter. When 
you are through you will find that you have a faithful outline of the English 
Channel on a bad day. You need all sorts of things—development of your 
mind and heart; development of unselfishness, and development of efficiency 
and of thought. In a word, you are still very immature. The specimen which 
you inclose shows that your girl friend is different, altogether. Although young, 
she has very definite ideas, ambitions, and habits; her character is “set,” as 
it were. She is sweet-tempered, but apt to be level-headed and not especially 
emotional. 


Jack M. L.—You are the bluff, hearty, good-natured, not careful, but-brave 
type of fellow who is especially fitted for out-of-door life. It will be a mis- 
fortune if you try to do anything that partakes of office routine or a trade 
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which is confining. Why not try interesting yourself in timber, in forest survey, 
in fish hatcheries—the government has many of these—and things of that gen- 
eral nature? If still in doubt, write to our vocational expert for data on these 
lines. 

Britt, 88.—Your writing is just the opposite from Jack’s. It shows cau- 
tion, carefulness, the ability to deal with routine and to handle detail. You 
ought to be a splendid shipping clerk or timekeeper or traffic manager. Your 
faults are that you are a little coarse in your tastes and instincts, and that you 
lack any real desire to rise to true beauty of character. But you are the kind 
of man to work slowly into this finer feeling, as the years pass. 














EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de= 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Mr. ArMuSTER.—The only way in which you can be sure of your rights 
as a tenant is to have it clearly stated in writing that you are hiring your house 
by the year, although you pay by the month. It is usual for such an arrange- 
ment to be agreed upon through the medium of the usual form of a lease; but 
when this is not done there must be some special agreement, otherwise the 
landlord has the right to eject a tenant at the end of any month. Leases run- 
ning over three years must be recorded with the county clerk or public registrar. 
No, in New York State, chattels of a tenant cannot be held for rent. Rent 
may be collected by legal action after the ejection of the tenant: The fact that 
you sublet part of your premises is not a matter with which the landlord has 
any concern, since there was not a statement to the effect that he reserved the 
right to interfere in such a matter. The law requires that an interpretation of 
an agreement shall be strictly within the exact terms used in it. If you have 
continued trouble in this matter, write me again. 


Mrs. S. S. G.—“Any and all property owned by a woman at the time of 
her marriage, together with the rents, issues, and profits thereof, also the prop- 
erty which comes to her by descent, devise, bequest, gift, or grant, or which she 
acquires by her trade, labor, business, or services performed on her separate 
account, shall, notwithstanding her marriage, remain her sole and separate 
property, and may be used, invested, and collected by her in her own name, and 
shall not be subject to the interference or control of her husband, or be liable 
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for his debts, unless for such debts as may be contracted for the support of 
herself and her children as his agent.” I am sure that when you know how 
plainly and specifically the law lays down this mandate, you will not longer 
commit the folly of leaving all your investments in the hands of an unscrupulous 
husband, or allow him to frighten you into the belief that you have lost all 
your rights as a property holder by reason of your marriage with him. If 
you will write me again I will be glad to refer you to a lawyer in your vicinity 
who will take charge of the matter for you. For the sake of your children, if 
not for your own, you should take the matter out of the unsafe hands of your 
husband. The amount of money involved seems to be considerable—enough 
to tempt such an unscrupulous person to serious misdirection of trust. 


Se. 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en= 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Secretary 


EARLY all private secretaries have graduated from the ordinary work 
of a stenographer. But a great many very speedy stenographers and 
typists never get beyond “the outside office.” 

The private secretary must have, beyond all else, initiative—the ability to 
size up a situation and to act without explicit directions. 

I know a woman in the Wall Street district of New York whose pay en- 
velope contains eighty-five dollars every Saturday. She is well worth it. Her 
employer, after going through his morning’s mail, hands the letters back to 
her with such cryptic directions as “What does he think we are?” “Tell him 
no.” “Soothe J. R. down, but don’t hedge on prices.” 

This secretary has so caught the tone of her employer that she can success- 
fully produce letters which sound just as if he had written them. She knows 
every detail of his business; she is not afraid to say yes or no to a question, in 
his absence. By this summer she will be getting a hundred dollars a week. Her 
employer told me himself that even at that salary he was afraid that some envious 
firm would offer to double it. Yet this woman is not as speedy a stenographer 
as many a girl who is glad to accept twenty dollars a week. But she is well 
trained. She has a pleasing, self-possessed personality; she has an alert mind. 
She knows how to card and file; she has heard of or trted all sorts of “office 
systems.” She reads the magazines which deal with office efficiency. She is 
eager, active, always glad to get a new viewpoint on her business. I predict 
that this woman will ultimately be making as large a salary as any young man 
who is vice president of a going and big concern. But there are too few like her. 

I have often been amazed at the indifference of the average office worker 
to the interests of the employer. Beyond the routine duties there is a tendency 
to shut up the mind. In the course of a search for some definite information 
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for this department the other day I asked the special stenographer of a business 
man if he had left any message for me, since he had broken his appointment. 
She looked over my head and said: “TI didn’t hear him say.” 

Later, it turned out that she had been an hour late in arriving at the office. 
Her employer had left on his desk half a dozen messages which were to be 
delivered in his absence, mine among them. That girl had not taken the trouble 
even to look for such messages. Due to her neglect her employer lost an im- 
portant sale, and annoyed a number of persons. 

That girl will be complaining, a few years from now, that the office worker 
has a thankless job. She will never get much over twenty dollars a week. 

A. stenographer who wishes to become the private secretary of her employer 
should forget her own affairs when she closes the office door behind her. She 
should try to teach herself to write good business letters; she should take a nighit 
course, if it’s possible in no other way, in business methods. She should famil- 
iarize herself with every detail of her work, and with that which does not 
directly affect her—such, for instance, as to the place which her employer holds 
in the business world, the prices of his products, the places where they are sold, 


and the nomenclature of the business. Such careful and patient and intelligent , 


attention will bring any stenographer to the attention of an employer and elevate 
her to the place of the private secretary. 


A. 
G 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


N eccentric old man lived at Oakcrest, a big estate in the suburbs. He 
named the place Oakcrest because a line of oak trees stood in front 
of the lawn that ran between his house and the roadway; these oak 

trees were the first impression one got of the estate when approaching from 
either direction. 

The old man had five nephews, each of whom supposed he was going to 
be well remembered at their uncle’s death. They knew many of his eccentrcities, 
including his aversion to savings banks. They were aware that he kept his 
money in gold, which he hid somewhere about the estate. 

On the death of the old man it was discovered that the will he left was 

1 short cryptic message and a diagram that — like a collection of dots a 
child might make when it amuses itself with ; pencil and paper. All he said 
about these things was that they contained the secret of where his gold was 
to be found. He left also a short note which he addressed jointly to the five 
nephews, telling them that he had made his money from a small beginning by 
dint of hard work, and that they should not be permitted to have what he was 
leaving them without their doing some sort of work to get it. This—another 
of his eccentricities—was his reason for the cryptic will. He stated further 
that to the nephew who first solved the enigmatic directions would go all 
of his fortune, for the brightest of them deserved all, to the exclusion of the 
others. 

Here is the cipher message. The second oldest of the five nephews, who 
was first to discover its secret, found that it could be solved with the aid of 
a key word; also that the key w ord was contained i in the diagram: 

IS ID NFO UHT RTR UK 

He found also that by counting the rows of dots in the diagram, he was 
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able to get the key word without difficulty. Here is the diagram. See what 
you can do with it, and look for the answer in next Tuesday’s issue: 
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The plan of Mr. Mattoon’s cipher in last Tuesday’s issue was to use a key 
word—any will do; in this case it was “detectives’”—and take the letters in it 
from the alphabet, and then complete a code alphabet, so: 


DETECT IVESASFGH 
JKLMNOPQRUVWXYZ 


Texts are enciphered by substituting corresponding letters of this key alpha- 
bet for the letters in words of the text, as, for instance, J for D, K for E, D for 
J, and so on. A big advantage Mr. Mattoon’s method has, is that it allows more 
than one substitute for letters that are repeated in the key word, as E and T 
are in this case. The solution to last week’s cipher was: “The fear of some 
divine and supreme powers keeps men in obedience.” 
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thus giving readers double service, 
——" 


have lost track. 


in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
ZINE, is offered 
Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 


hile it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind’’ if you prefer. 
can forward promptly any letters that may come for you. 
unsuitable. 
if it can be avoided, please do not send us a 
it would be well, also, 
When you hear from the 


“General Delivery’ 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked 
to notify us of any change in your address. 

person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out 


Ww 
In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


proved 
‘not 


post-office address, for experience has. 


that 
found.” 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped ‘if you were in a similar 


















































































































































































position. 
WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money “‘to get home,” et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 

TIMMS, CHESTER.—He is twenty-eight years old, with FITCH, PAUL.—He wa in Grand Jur 
light hair and eyes. He left home in June, 190 with some Yolorado, in 1917, when “his way to en n 
racing people r m, and other racing pl 3 the army. He is about years old, has blu 
It is believed working for a farmer eye: hair, and weigl hundred and _ thirty 

ser, Hi ‘ d strong, but has very Httle pounds. / old friend is find him and 
. He may be goi under another name grateful for any assistance ; Smith, 344 South Ave- 

most anxious to find him and will be deep! nue, Grar Junction, Colorado. 
sratet to any one who will assist him. R. Timms, Wind- 
sor, Ontario, Cnada. LUKE. as put into a Catholic home at 
5, and was placed out } t 

vate hb daa EARL. known by the 17. They told me that my fa- 
0 i je is tw rs old, and wa I ynn, and my mother’s maiden 
hes rd of in ‘onl homa. Hi be grateful for i I have three* br rs, a an 
news of hi I Louise Point, Miss uncle nan If I can find my thr brot! I 

shall be if s e @ne Vy . ae 

DORSETT. ALBERT F.—When heard from he wa a SA to Ghee Sine Pi 

e shall b ful to them. Myles Flynn, re f 
with the Sur 1, in Der » Colorado. His left this magaz 
arm is missil 1er, Who has not heard Fr om him 
for nine years, will ‘apprecié te any information Jor- NORRIS, WILLARD, who was st heard of fifte 
sett, 1217 Asbury Avenue, Asbury Park, New Jer sey. ago, when he was head of a victrola dep artment in a 

DOWNHOUR, LILLIE.—She was last heard of about Hie is about forty-five years 
forty-six “ars ago, when she was four y ; old, and His 1 ; king him and will a4 fi 
was living with her mother’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. James any information. H. G. R., care of this ma 
Spurling, on a farm a few miles from Quincy, Lllinois. Her nantes LEO, who worked in a Boston book st in 
mother was dead and h father left her with her grand- he fall of i919. A friend would like to hear from him 
parents. He took with him her brother Samuel and went to care of this magazine 
Minnesota, where he married : nia Rich- 
ardson. Her half sister is ve ind will Li ash: gierg an’ en LiA® COWIN.—About twent; ) 
greatly appreciate any a ance ease Mrs. Da- k Street, Newark, New Jersey. 1 
ve Wailing 724 West Highteenth Street, University Place, r € ‘to hear from him, and would of 
Nebraska. t would lead to communication m 

Lockwoop, FLORENCE, t : AQ ss Jack, care of this magazine. 

0 formerly of Staten Island. An ace ‘ 

old friend would like to know he BA tae ame and her RILEY, GUY.—He was last heard of in Augusta, K 
present address. Mrs. E. Gillen, care of this magazine. twelve years ago. one knowing his where 
abouts will do a by sending his to his 

ALMQUIST, CARL JOHN HENNING. a was born in daughter, Mrs. P. ane "Bobs rtson, Avery, Oklahor 
Sweden and was brought to New York when he was five 
years old. e has not seen his mother since 1901 and is Pe hated W. 8B., and his two soms. FRANK and 
very anxious to get in touch with his family again Hlis hey are all railroad men, “and were last heard 
mother remarried, and he does not know her present name three years ago. Any information about 

rried a has two children, ar tl t udly received by Mrs. Harry Thompson, Box 
relations. le has a brother Oklahoma 
n Minneso ( s 3 
Ly Pheer eS SEXTON, DELBERT, who was born in Bloomington, In- 
recei ' arl Hennir diana, and is thi en years old. fis hair was black 
) ( ‘ mixed with gr ie heard of in Laporte Ind 
ana, in 1912, His fa is dead, and his r Ww be 
S.—I was born in » 1895 most grateful to any one who will her sther’s ad 
Manch New pshire dress, or news of him to her. Mrs. Sarah Stewart, Bond 
year old ather me with a lady, ville, Illinois 
ing he would return in a few weeks, but he did not m 
back for me. This lady died in 1917 without giving me TRACKER, HENRY LEE.—Your wife is very lonesot 
particulars about myself. I have a great longing to k and be you to write to her. Mrs. H. L. Thacker, R 
who my parents were, and to learn something about my 2, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
relatives if I have any. If appeal to the kind readers of SOBECK, JOHN.—He is cighteen years old, about x 
gazine, who have done so much to help others in feet tall, and has blue eyes and red hair He was last 
search of lost friends, to eome to the assistance of a young heard of in €a in 118 His parents will great 
fellow who is alone in the world, and heip him to find his appreciate “any nTineenaan m that will help them to 
family. Lester T. Gaines, care of this magazine municate with him. Mrs. A. Si, care of this magazine 
poole MYRON C.—We oo a letter for you at this PETERS, RICHARD J.—When last seen he was driving 
office ase send us your addre a taxi on Penrose Avenue, Baltimore, on January 6, 1 
nel GERTRUDE ADKINS, formerly of Butte and He has a sallo lexion, da air, ar eptiolr 
Dillon, Montana. She left Dillon to Phoenix, Ari- large euwrs. He “Ss nOws 
zona, in the spring of 1914, and } een | f where he kin : 
since. She about five feet four Street, Baltimore 
auburn any one who knows whet re e Tennesse nd al 
municate I shall be deeply gratef gunk ok Sa « a. mag ¥ e. of 
EK Sulll van South West Temple Street, Salt Lake City, eam relwtives mother, father, 
Uta two brothers, aud Will, My 1 

HOLBERT. THOMAS.—fFic is thirty years old, and has Carter Count any one can help nd 
brown hair and eyes. He left home about eight ts ago, my family I shall be deeply indebted to them. r 
and when last heard from was in Indianapolis, Indiana fleld, U. 8S. Coast Guard, New York City, care of Barge 
sister will be teful for ; of him. Mrs. Mabe Office. 
innehs 29 Hey Stree ‘onnecticut 
Mitmehan, 23 Kelley Street, ssa rege CRONK, W. D.—Please send us your address, wé to 

SULLIVAN, KATE, who left Cork, about twen- write to. you. We are still at the same place.—Papa 
y-five years ago When last heard was in the 4 
Adirondack ir fork. § three sisters COOKE, WALTER.—His wife's mai am 1 
Mary, Norah, id Margaret Her ne ery anxiou M. Kouse He was 1 ) two p 
to find her. ‘John Barry, care of this m Any one who can he i ‘ t 

his son by writing inf¢ , 

WILSON, RUBY.—She was last heard from twenty-five may have concert » Coo ( al 
years ago near — Texas. Her — ~ . 8 Delivery, San Semende. valifornia. 

Daugherty. Any one who knows her address will do a - 
é by sending it to her uncle, Virgil Larey, 1406 Canes. ts tet who “ 
Brassos Street, Austin, Texas. Henry, » al . Their rents the of 

young. tlot z" wanted, ‘of any of the rela ot 

McLAHN, ROBERT.—Have lost your adiress. Please this man, who is new dead. Please write to S. H., care 0! 
write to me. Arthur U., care of this magazine this magazine. 

















LLISON, R. P., who was last heard from near Blythe, 
california in December, 1918; and MILTON ALLISON, last 
heard from in Denver, Colorado, in 1895, and supposed to 
have gone to Alaska. They were born in Troup County, 
Georgia, near Mountville. If any one knows their present 
whereabouts they will do a great kindness by sending their 
address to their sister, Mrs. James R. Davis, Thomaston, 
Georgia. 


STINSON, EDWARD.—He was born in New Jersey, and 
spent some years in Buffalo. He is asked to write to his 
son, W. J. Stinson, 994 Ossington Avenue, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 


KLUBEBTANZ, FERDINAND, police captain of Roch- 
ester, New York. He left the station house of the fifth 
prec inct on February 26th last, at about six-forty-five p. m., 
and did not go to his home, The next day it was learned 
that he had left Rochester on the Buffalo and Lockport 
trolley, and had asked for a ticket to Buffalo, but on ac- 
count of the snowstorm tickets were not issued beyond 
Lockport. The car became stalled at Brockport, and Cap- 
tain Kiubertanz left it about two-twenty a. m. Later it 
was learned that he had walked about one mile west of 
Brockport and boarded another car to Albion, and then 
went by the same route from Albion to Lockport, where he 
arrived about ten-fifteen a. m. Turther inquiry showed that 
he went to Buffalo from Lockport by way of the New York 
Central Railroad, and nothing has been heard ef him since. 
As there was no reason whatever for his leaving, it is certain 
that he must be temporarily demented, He is fifty-nine 
years old, five feet eight inches tall, weighs two hundred 
and twenty pounds, and has gray hair and mustache, and 
dark-gray eyes. He walks slowly and talks deliberately. 
Iie wore a black derby hat, black overcoat, dark suit, and 
tan gloves. His family is offering a reward for authentic 
information as to his whereabouts. Any one who finds him 
is asked to detain him and wire J. M. Quigley, chief of po- 
lice, Rochester, New York. 


TOMMIE B. “CHICK.”—Write to me in care of this 
magazine.—W. F. T 





CAN any one give information of a baby boy, now al- 
most two years old, with black eyes and hair inclined to 
curl, supposed to have been stolen in November, 19187 His 


distressed mother anxiously seeks him. Mrs. E, P. Ross, 


care of this magazine. 


HUGHES, MRS. MARY, whose last known address was 
319 Courtland Street, West Hoboken, New Jersey. Her 
maiden name was Milz. Her friends will be grateful for 
any information that will assist them in their pas for 
her. Mts. Rose Proestos, 725 Ninth Street, N. W., ash- 
ington, D. C., 


HARRIS, SOPHIA.—Any one who knows her present ad- 
dress will do a great favor by sending it to F. BR. D., 521 
Fourth Street, Bremerton, Washington. 


MEEKER, EVELYN, who was last heard of in New 
Haven, Connecticut, about three years ago, and igs known 
to have lived In Bridgeport. If she sees this she is asked 
to write to A., care of this magazine. 


BROCK.—The four children of Mrs. Jennie Broek, who 
died several years ago, would like to find any of their 
relatives. Mrs. Brock died in Denver, Colorado. If they 
should see this they will greatly oblige by writing to Wil- 
liam B. Saffell, Golden Eagle Hotel, South San Francisco, 
California 





THOMPSON, CHARLES.—He is about fifty years old. 
His home is supposed to be in Galion, Ohio, and he is re- 
ported to have been in Sullivan, Illinois, about three years 
ago. He ig about six feet tall, and has blue eyes and 
light-brown hair. His daughter does not remember 
as she was a little baby when he left home. She is now 
twenty years old and wishes very much to find her father. 
If any one who knows him sees this will they be good 
enough to write to her? Mrs. Blanche Russell, 238 West 
Portland Avenue, Vincennes, Indlana, 


PHILLIPPIN, PETER HENRY.—He was last heard_of 
in New Brunswick, Canada, about fifteen years ago. His 
nephew will be yery glad to hear from him or to get news 
of him from any kind reader of this magazine William 
Paul Mott, 182 Maple Street, Springfield, Massachusettes 


Pde dala ROLLAND.—He came from England about 
rs ago and settled in Ohio He was a carpenter, 
e, Bulcie Gates, daughter of his sister Arabella, 
very grateful for any news of him. Mrs. Gates, 

stings Street, Capitol Hill P. O., Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia 


BUTLER, MARY J., who lived on Lafayette Boulevard, 
Norfolk, Virginia, and left there last July. Your friend 
understands everything and asks you to write to her 
contidence. Mamie, care of this magazine 


KNOX, HARRY, the builder of the 
Automobile Any one knowing his present 








1900-1901 Knox 
address will de 


a favor by sending it to E. J. Thompson, Antrim, New 
Hampshire 

CRADDOCK, WILLIAM, who left Manchester, England, 
about 1893, and was last heard of in Hamilton, Ontario. 


His brother John is seeking him, and will be glad of any 
information that will help to find him. 
his nephew, 


Please write to 
Ernest B. McGee, Bobcaygeon, Ontario, Canada. 


Missing Department 
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INGLIS, GERTRUDE, who used to live in Believes. 
Pennsylvania, is asked to send her address to R. w., 
care of this magazine. 


URKE, JOHN.—Ten years ago he left Toronto, Canada, 
to go West, and when last heard from was in Gleichen, 
Alberta. He is forty-two years old, about six feet tall, of 
stout build, and has blue eyes and brown hair. It was said 
that he had enlisted, and had been seen in France, but his 
mother, who is now in very poor health, has not heard from 
him for nine years, and will be most grateful to any one 
who can give her some news of her sen. Mrs tdward 
Burke, 199 Wentworth Street, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


WATTS, JOHN.—He was last seen in Norfolk, Virginia 
His home was in Mississippi, and he may be somewhere 
in that State now. Any information about him will be 
gratefully received by his old pal, John Norton, 220 Thirty- 
fifth Street, Newport News, Virginia. 


CONFREY, WILLIAM A., sometimes 
is thirty-five years old, about five feet five inches in nelghe, 
with light-brown hair and gray eyes. A heart with an ar- 
row through it and the words ‘‘Death before Dishonor’ are 
tattooed on his right arm. He was last heard from when 
he went to Port Huron from Tampa, Florida, in May, 1918, 
to get his birth certificate when he was entering the mer- 
chant marine. His mother has not heard from him for 
ten years, and is very anxious to get some news of him. 
If any one can tell her where he is they will do a very 
great kindness, Mrs. Eva Confrey, care “of G. V. Casey, 
193 Riley Street, Buffalo, New York. 


MULLEN, EDWARD.—Ue is cighteen years old, tall, 
dark, and has a broken finger on his right hand that was 
never set right. His mother is not expected to live, and his 
father will be most pote to any one who can tell him 
where he ean find his son. J. Mullen, 2753 North Masher 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennaylvania. 


GIBSON, GEORGE, BILL, and TROY, who were last 
heard of in Casper, Wyoming, and LEAGUES, who was an 
engineer running between Covington and Green River, Wy- 
Their sister Bessie wants to hear from them. 717 


called ‘Art.’ He 





oming. 
Fourth Street, San Diego, California. 
TEVIS, BUELL R., formerly of Muskogee, 


Oklahoma. 
He was last heard of in 1918, when he was in the U. 8 
navy, but he has since been discharged He is twenty- 
three yer ong old, about five feet five inches tall, and has 
dark-bro eyes and hair. Any information about him 
will be rreatiy appreciated. J. Morton Busby, care of this 
magazine, 


DORSEY, E. L., formerly of Loutsyille, Kentucky, and 
believed to have settled in North or South Carolina. He 
is requested to send his address to . James, care of 
this magaaine. 


LANTRY, CHARLES EUGENE, also known 
LANGTRY. News for you of interest to three. 
G. L., care of this magazine. 





E. C. 
Write 


MiLLER, MILO, who was in Vero, Florida, in the win- 
ter of 1917-18. His home is somewhere in northern Indi- 
ana. His friend ‘‘Red’’ would like to hear from him. Lock 
Box 26, Congress Park, Hlinols. 


McGARRY, EDWARD.—He is about fifty years old, and 
was born and brought up in New Haven, Connecticut His 
brother, who met him in Cleveland, in 1898, would like to 
tind him. Thomas J, McGarry, Hotel Argonaut, Los Angeles 
California. 


REID, SULTON .—He left his home in July, 1919, to go 
to Camden, New Jersey, to be chauffeur, and his family 
has not heard Trae him since. He is twenty-five years old 
five feet nine inches tall, and medium build. Any in- 
formation about him will be qraterally received by J. E 
care of this magazine 


AMB, ORVILLE, of Washington, D. C. He was last 
heard of in Brooklyn, in October, 1915. He is about five 
feet nine inches tall, has blue "eyes, dark hair, and is 
thirty-eight years old. The thumb and first and 
fingers of bis left hand are missing, and his left eye 
over which he sometimes wears a tab, Is disfigured He 
is earnestly asked to write to C. L. B., care of this 
magazine 


CICOGGNA, 
Ohio He is interested in moving pictur 
of going to HoMywoed, Califernia, He is 
his friend, Theodore Hahn, American 
Ohio 


KENNY, WILLIAM B., 


SAMUEL.—He was last seen in Belleaire, 
Ss, and has talked 
asked to write to 
Hotel, Circleville 





pee soldier from Camp Tra- 
vis, San Antonio, Texas. scharged in November 
1919, and went to his home “in Ne w York. A friend would 
like to have his address. P. §., care of this magazine 


NEUHS, FREDERICK, formerly of Ridgewood New 
Jersey. He has been missing from his home since 1915. He 
is a carpenter and builder, is about five feet six inches 
tall, has brown hair and mustache, ruddy complexion, and 
blue eyes. He ig about forty-four years old Any one 
having information as to his whereabouts will confer a 
great favor by writing to his son. Fred A. Neuhs, U. 8, 
Radio School, Camp Penn, Co. 1, Reg. 7, Great Lakes, 
Illinois. 
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HICKS, CHESTER.—He wae formerly a waiter at the 
Minera! Cafe in Reno, Nevada, and left there on the 
twe Fe ancarid of May, 1918, to join the army. He is 
about twenty-four years old, and has black hair and eyes. 
A friend would be glad to hear from him. T. Petrie, care 
of this 1Z 


JOHNS 
old, of medi 
last heard 
where near 
and will! lee] 
him in his search for his 








zine 


Pet lle vig late bee —He is sixteen years 

a and eyes When 
New Yor! 
His father is very anxious to find him, 
y grateful to any one who will assist 
lost boy. Arthur Johnson, Al- 















legan, M igan, 

HAYS, BUTH.—She was a telegraph 
Wesierr Jpion, at Charleston, K i y 
wh heard from was in Topeka, Kansas, in 1919 
An in mation a t her will be greatly appreciated by 
c. A. Miller, Emine Kansas. 





REIS SE, eae ay was last heard from in Nyack about 
nit years 2 A friend, who has important news for 
him, is anxio us to get is present address, and wil] be 
grateful to any one who will be kind enough to assist in 
finding him. M. F., care of this magazine 


KYLE, JOSEPHUS AL EXANDER. <a dest heard from 
near Cort 





he w , Arkans He is about sixty- 
» years “old, “and has dark hair and eyes. His rela- 
3 8 anx greatly appreciate 





to find him and will 
K E. | 


Deventer, 503 Munford 





c our “eg Rar F Missouri 
Peden DUKE. 
rancisco for Los 
and has not 
r thet he may lent an 
teful for any information from pareetia who may 
n heard of hiz Please write to Mrs. B. Sie 
) Wallace Street, Oakland, California. 


months ago he left 
companion named 
His rela- 


- Ove: r eighteen 












1 WOULD be glad to hear from my three half sisters, 
whom I have not n for thirty-nine years. MRS. MARY 
YOUNG, who lived in Lowell; MRS. A. P. ORDWAY, 
who lived in Bostton, and MISS ADALANE HUME, who 
lived on a ¢ ttle ranch in Lo West bk h her brother until 

é killed in a stampe I ld like also to hear 
from my cousin, JOHN D. “HOLMES. He enlisted in the 
navy thirty-nine years ago, and is now about fifty-eight 
years old. Mrs. Hatty E. Doran Jellison, Calais, Maine. 


TOLAND, Eelam, DAVE, and TIM.—They are all 
over fifty years of Their sister is de - and their niece 
would like a from them, or to get news of them or 
of any one wing to them Miss Vemma Nabors, De 
Leon, Route 4, Texas, 


WALLISER, WILLIAM A.—He was last heard of in 
1915. He worked on railroads, and 
his friends. His mother is feeble 
is very anxious to find him for her 
If any Y sees this knows where he is they 
will do a great "kit idness by writing to Clara, care of this 
magazine 
GEORGE, M., formerly of Fredericksburg, 
i 


ase write home at once 











‘ a 
was called 
and old, and 






Pennsylvania, 


BENNETT, FLORENCE.—-Her maiden name was Bow- 
man She is about forty-five years old, and has been 
s. from Indianapolis since September, 1915 Her 


and needs her care Any in- 
be gratefully received by her niece, 
Sellefontaine Street, Indianapolis, 





mother is very iil 
about her will 
Myra Carey, 2920 
Indiana 
SHAFER, WILLIAM ALVA, who was discharged from 
the U. S. army on May 30, 1919, and was last heard of in 
Saltimore, Maryland. His mother will be grateful for any 
news of him. Mrs. A. E. Shafer, 424 North Walnut Street, 





Winchester, Indiana 
HUNT, WILLIE, also known as DAVIS.—He left 
Denison, Texas, about 1883, and is supposed to have lived 


for some year ; in Independence, Kansas, or issovet, His 
father is dea who has ne of seen him for 
2 to know if her brother is ‘still alive. 
comfort to her to find m, and she 
hope »s of "dbltig so through the ki readers of this 
1 zit Hie is tall and very fair Clara. Mixon Gen- 
eral Delivery, Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 


CAINE, MRS. GERTRUDE.—Please write to your son, 
Ben Hines, 2903 Central Avenue, Anderson, Indiana. 


SMITH, BESSIE, sister of Harry L. Smith, formerly of 
Baltimore, Maryland She is asked to write to an old 
friend who has news for her. If any one knows her pres- 
ent address they will do a great favor by sending it to J. 
M., care of this magazine 


POWELL, EDWARD and CARRIE, son and daughter 
of J. B. Powell. They were last heard of thirty years ago 
near Shenandoah, Iowa. A near relative would like to 
hear from them. Mrs. J. E. Freeman, Box 234, Antioch, 
Nepraska 

HUFF, ELIZABETH, who, in June, 1919, lived at 2 
Hampden Court Street, Charleston, South Carolina. Any 
information about her will be gladly received by G. H. 
















Morgan, R. F. D. 3, Box 3, Cushing, Oklahoma. 


Missing Department 


HURD, RICHARD, who was last heard from in Akron, 
Ohio, in April, 1919. I is twenty years old, about five 
feet six inc hes tall, dark-brown hair and gray 
eyes. His mother is very anxious to hear from him, and 
will be most grateful to any one who can give her news 
of her son. Mrs. W. H. Dawson, 821 West Barroque Stre 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 




















SMITH, pag de CEDRIC.—Ue was last heard from i 
August, i917, gd Worden, Washington He was a 
regular, and whit on erve worked for the Defiance 
ber Company walenaa, Washingto: in 1916. 





friend would like to hear from him. | E. T., care 
magazine 





LUND, CHARLES SEE BE Fe Ee daughter, whom 
has not since she we eleven months old, is v 
anxious to find him. She is the only 
children. She was taken to Sweden when she was a bab 
and came back to Ame erica in 1906. She is happily mar- 
ried and has two fi 3 1 would be so glad to hear 
from her father. » he sees this, that he will 
write to her, and ake will be deeply grateful to any reader 
of this magazine who will be kind enough to help her 
her search. Her father is now about fifty-three years old 
Mrs. Josephine Olsen, R. F. D. 3, Seymour, Connecticut 

HESS, OLIVER E., son of Shedrick Laycock Hi 
Benton, Pennsylvania, and formerly of Berwick. His 
would like to hear from him. H. E. W., care of 
magazine. 


LOVITT, LIONEL.—He was last heard of in St 
Minnesota. Grandmother died last summer 2 
to your niece. Koberta Lovitt K. Harwood, Box 
dova, Alaska 

EARNEST, GEORGE.—When last heard of he was work 
ing eri the “pi York “ vere “ ae os at Newell, Penr 
. He askec » to ; old pal, Paul R 
"450 Fairfax Street. Carlyle, Llinois, 










wu 

















Brand, 


HOWELL, ALLIE, who was brought up by Mr. and Mr 
O'Donnell, of Hannibal, Missouri, and was last sont in 
Peoria, Illinois, in 1901. Her brother William James, wl 
was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. James Bc of ante al, 
8 very anxious to find her, and will be most grateful .to 
any one who can give him any assistance. W. J. Boyle 
Box 637, Wagoner, Oklahoma. 


STAHLL, HARLEY.—He was in the U. S. army at Fort 
Wright, Long Island, when last heard of. If any one kn 
his present address they will greatly oblige an old fr 
of his by sending it to F. C., care of this magazine 











WILLIAMS, C. A.—He enlisted in the U. S. army at 
Dallas, Texas, in 1915. His friends have news for him 
and will be grateful to any one who will send his present 
address. rs. P. Glasco, Dierks, Arkansas. 


DE MARA, MR. and MRS. JOSEPH, who roomed with 
Mrs. Ella Blair at 32 Elm Street, Detroit, Michigan, dur 
i July and August, 1918, and later at 497 Wabash 
nue, same city, are sought by the parents of a little girl 
who was in Mrs. Blair’s house, and who are very anxiou 
to obtain information from them regarding the child. Please 
write to W. H. 38., care of this magazine. 


CRAWFORD, GEORGE ae daughter is very anxious 
to find ry r father’s relatives w 1 7 







California in 1874 
and died in 1885, at which ule by wi is a reporter fi 
New York Sun. Any information regarding relatives v 
be gratefully received by Mrs. L., care of this magazine 


LUBY, ALICE.—She is about twenty-six years old, and 
Was last seen in Dayton, Ohio, thirteen years ago. Her 
cousin is very anxious to find her. If she should see thi 
she is asked to write to J. Walters, 302 North Front Street 
Niles, Michigan 


CLINCH, DAWSON ae left his home in Pittsh 
Pennsylvania, in Bi was las t < 
Portland, Or 4 a ath later. He 
years old, about 1 feet seven inches tall, 
blue eyes, and a fair complexion. He we 
hundred and forty pound His father is anxious k 
ing him and will be most grateful to any one who can 
give him any news whatever of his son. Thomas D. Clinch 
1104 May Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THOMPSON, LOUIS DUNJOHN, who married Lizzie 
Brady, of College Avenue, New York. He was last hea 
of abe jut two years ago when he was workin in t 
Li I n. He is asked to communicate with J. I 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 

















FRANK, about forty-three years old and 
about thirty-five years old, who lived at Hes- 
about thirty-two years ago. 


POFF, 
GEORGE, 
peria, Michigan, 
is seeking them, and hopes that readers of 
will be able to help him to find them. 
R. F. D. 4, Hart, Michigan, 





GALRIS, nose She disappeare: 1 from her home eight 
months ago. Ss is seventee ears old, five feet seven 
inches tall, has” ef fair complexion, and dark-brown hair, 
and weighs about one hundred and forty pounds. Any one 
who has seen her will do a great kindness by notifying 
her brother, Stanley Galris, 46 Huntington Road, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 




















VAN SERKE, FELIX.—Two years ago he left Manito- 
woe, Wisconsin, and when last heard of was working in a 
shipyard in Buffalo. His brother will be grateful for any 
information about him, J. B, Van Serke, 1655 Central Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michigan. 


DUFFY, MARGARET F.—She was last heard of in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in last January. Any information as to her 
present whereabouts will be gratefully received by L. H. D., 
care of this magazine. 


ROE, RICHARD, who was in the U. 8. army io ugh at 
Fort Greble, Rhode Island, in the 26th Co., C. If 
he sees this he is asked to write to an old EY che is 
anxiously waiting to hear from him. N. M. R., care of 
this magazine. 


MILLER, HENRY RICHARD.—He was last heard of 
near Park Hill, Oklahoma. He is about sixty years old, 
and is a bachelor. His nephew will be greatly obliged to 
any one who can give him his present address. Andrew 
Wallace, Skiatook, Oklahoma. 


CARPENTER, JOHN W.—He is twenty-six years old, 
about five feet five inches in height, of heavy build, and 
has brown hair and eyes. He was in the U. 8. navy, in 
Norfolk, Virginia, in 1911, and was honorably discharged at 
Seattle on November 8, 1919. Any one knewlng where he 
is will do a favor by aged to C. 8. Hayes, 32 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, New Yo 


KS, FRED J., who left his home in Ypsilanti, 
union fourte en years ago, and has not been seen by his 
family since that time. He is supposed to have gone to 
work in Ann Arbor. If any one can jag information as 
to his present whereabouts his family will be deeply grate- 
ful if they ‘vill write to ‘Brumpeter Harold C. Brooks 
Marine Barracks, New London, Connecticut. 


WEBER, ED.—Your wife and baby are very ill. 
come home at once, or write.—Louls Linx 


EHRENRICHT, AMOS OTTO.—He was born in Minne- 
apolis, in 1898, and was last heard of in Burns, Oregon, 
about fifteen years ago. He igs also known as Enright. His 
sister would like to hear from him. Mrs. Madge de 
Spain, 770 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


VICK, MRS. FRANK, who used to live on One Hun- 
dred and YForty-ninth Street and St. Ann’s Avenue, the 
Bronx Her husband is a mechanical draftsman and 
works in New York, very old friend would like to get 
her present address. C. W., care of this magazine. 


FALARDEAU, CHARLES.—He was last heard from in 
1917, when he was in Asbury Park, and was ready to sail 
for France He is known to have returned to New York. 
Any information about him will be gladly received by 
an old friend, E. Davis, care of this magazine. 


LAMBERT, EUGENE and GERALDINE, who, about ten 

years ago, lived at 608 North Garnsey Street, Santa Ana, 

fornia After the death of their mother they went 

Any one’ knowing their present address will do a 

sreat faxor by communicating with H. C., eare of this 
magazine 


GOFF, ALBERT, who left his home in Waterville, 
Minnesota, about fifteen years ago, and when last heard o 
Was in North Yucama, Washington. He was an enginecr 
and a modern woodsman, He is now fifty-two years old, 
has blue eyes and a fair complexion, is about five feet ten 
inches tall, aud weighed one hundred and eighty pounds. 
H on Dick, and his sister, are very anxious to hear 
and will be grateful for any information. Mrs. 
Anoka, Minnesota. 


HARRIS, formerly of Watford, England, and SLATERS, 
who migrated to California about twenty years ago 
An English friend, now - he aeroy would like to com- 
ante ite with them. A. I., care of McIntyre, Tipton, 

alifornia 


LOSEY, STANLEY M., who left his home in Columbus, 
hio, in 1914, He wrote to his family in 1 rom Swan- 
sea, Arizona, but they hav e not heard from him since. His 
mother is very anxious to get word of him and will be 
most ia ‘ful to any one who will be kind enough to as- 
ist | le is twenty-seven years old, about six feet 


tall and has dark hair Please write to his _ brother, 
Thomas Losey, 3 


Hermosa Beach, California. 
HUNTER.—I was born in Clay County, Texas, on Janu- 
ary 1], 1880. My father, William Hunter, who was then 
about twenty-seven years old, decided to move to Arkansas, 


Please 





from him 
W. H. Barney, Box 544, 





Near Dardanelle, where my mother’s parents abe 
traveled by 









wagon, and he was to follow on hors > 
» to dispose of, and said he would overtake us. 
good - by, and that is the last we ever saw 
mother received one letter from him, and we 
from him again His own people lived in 
any one know what became of him? Any 
solving this mystery will be highly appre- 
3 eare of this magazine 





HARTLEY, THOMAS D.—He is thirty-five years old 
ind has black hair and blue eyes Ife left his home at 
Marshall, Texas, on the twenty-ninth of June, 1902, and 
Was last heard from in Kansas City, Missouri If any one 


knows where he is his sister will be deeply grateful if they 
ill write to her. Mrs. L. J. Gashia, 


eare of this magazine. 
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MULLINS, EDWARD SCOTT.—He is about twenty-five 
years of age, five feet ten inches tall, weighs about one 
hundred and sixty pounds, and has dark hair. He is a 
civil engineer and served with the 80th Division in France, 
155th F, A. Brigade, H. Q. Detachment, He was discharged 
in June, 1919, at Camp Lee, Virginia, and was iast heard 
from in Huntington, West Virginia, about the twenty- 
fifth of June of that year. He is asked to communicate 
on a very important matter with T. W. Mullins, Sovereign, 
West Virginia. 


LARKIN, JOHN, who left Washington, D. C., about sev- 
enteen years ago, and went to Chicago. His sister is very 
anxious to hear from him, and will very grateful for 
any assistance from readers. J. J. Molloy, 5241 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


McCANN, WATT.—He was last heard of at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, about twenty years ago. is wife’s maiden 
name was Yancey. He is now about ferty-five years old, 
He was of medium height, with dark eyes and black hair. 
He used to trade in horses in Oklahoma. His daughter will 
be grateful for any information about him. Mrs. Ethel G 
Stearns, 546 Crescent Street, Jamestewn, New York. 


DOYLE, MICHAEL.—He was last heard of in Evanston, 





Illinois. It was said that he had married a girl named 
Maggie Healy. f any one knows his present address they 
will do by sending it to Mrs. C. Murray, 272 


a favor 
Regina Street, Montreal, Canada 


SLIPPERY SLIM, please write to your old pa) Bill, care 
of this magazine. 


LABLE.—I was bern in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1898, and 
was put in am orphanage by my parents when I was five 
years old. Later L was adopted by a lady of Missouri. My 
father’s name was Lable, ond ag near as I can remember 
there were seven children, but I do not remember any of 
their names I should be very happy if I could get in 
touch with some one of my family, and will be most 
grateful to any one who may be kind enough to assist me 
to find my relatives. My name was Flossie Ellen Lable. 
Please write to Mrs. Joseph L. Obershaw, Box No, 1, 
Salt Creek, Wyoming. 


FIFER, CLAUDE L.—Private in the U. 8. army, Co. E, 
lith Infantry, V. P. O. 745. who was officially reported as 
killed in action on September 12, 1918. It is believed 
that no fell in the vicinity of St. Mthiel, If any one who 
knew him in the army can give any information about him 
they will do a great favor by communicating with his aunt, 
who will greatly appreciate their kindness... Mrs. H. H 


Green, Battrum, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
GOLDSWORTHY.—Fred Austin Goldsworthy, of Logan 
Utah, would like to knew some of his relatives. His par- 


ents, who are now dead, used to live in Denver, Colorado, 
and in Kingham, Arizona. He will be glad to hear from 
any one of this name. Fred Goldsworthy, 590 North 
Sixth Hast Street, Logan, Utah. 


ERR ASR ** who landed in New York about October 
22, 1911, 8S. S. ‘Potsdam.’ 500 


LAWRENCE,—Please write home, We are anxious to 
hear from you. Your brother is in the Machinery Division, 
of the Newport News, Virginia, haa and Drydock 
Company, We are all well.—Moth 


ROSS, HARRY.- Tg was a private in the U. S. army 
during the war fe was reported wounded and missing, 
July 19, 1918, *, later ‘‘killed in action,’’ but no partic- 
ulars were ever given, He was seen alive with casualty 
troops in St. Aignan, France, in January, 1919, and was 
seen again at Huntington, West Virginia, on October 
1919. He is now twenty-one years old, hag dark hair and 
eyes, fair complexion, good teeth, and is about five feet 
seven inches in height. He was wounded and shell shocked 
and was very shaky when last seen. Any one who can fur- 
nish information about him will do a great favor by writ- 
ing to his parents, who are anxiously seeking him. Mr 
and Mrs. Clark D, Ross, 4042 Third Street, Box 344, High- 
land Park, Des Moines, Iowa. 


O'DONNELL, MARGARET, my sister, from whom I was 
separated about 1895 or 96, when she was five years old. 
We were both in St. Vincent’s Orphanage, in Philadelphia, 
at the time. I was adopted and have heard nothing of 
her since If any one can help me to find her I shall be 
forever grateful to them. John O'Donnell, care of this 
magazine 


STOCKER, ETHEL.—Please write to me in care of this 
magazine.—Paul Stocker. 

HARGUS.—I am anxious to find my parents and two 
sisters, of whom I have had no news since 1908, — I 
was in the Mission Home in Knoxville, Tennessee ve 
~ ve a mother’s name was Mary, and my father’s hob. 

am now over twenty years old, and will be very 
thankful for any news of my relatives. Clyde Hargus, 601 
Lafayette Street, Bridgepert, Connecticut. 


NORTH, CECILIA, and EVELYN BROWNING, who 
when last heard of were with the Henry W. Savage produc- 
tion, ‘“‘Have a Heart,’ playing Dallas, Texas, in January, 
1918 Any one knowing the present address of either of 
these persons will do a great favor by sending it to J 
Kirkpatrick, 2705 Hugh Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 





Missing Department 














LUTZ, WILLIAM.—He left home in January, 1917, and GRUMAN, HERSCHELL J.—He was last heard from in 
Was seen some time later in uniform In May he wrote West Point, Mississippi, about 1896-97, and was reported to 
r x not have left there for Oklahoma. Later it was gee that 






saying he would sail for 










































been ard from since. on “a _been seen in the mining districts of 

his but he gave n - He was born in Norwalk, Connectic bs about 
years aa His mother L. ears ago, is five feet seven inches tall, and has 
If he sees this he is a is d : brown hair, and dark mustache. His mother ig 
Any news of him will be gratefully in ¢ a of now over eighty years old, and hopes to get some news 





ly knowle: dge 
who is long 
adly write to 





this magazine. of him before s dies. Any one wh 
of him will do a great favor to “an 

Hale fa aa JOHN ROBERT.—He left home on Septem- ing to hear from her son if they 

902, expecting to be back at noon, i Reed G. Henry, Box 2044, Portland, Oreg 

dl He is supposed to have been 
ta 




























jBITTA DIDDLE.—We have a letter for you which your 





some years_ later, 

known as John He is six ls are ane you should receive as soon as 
build, with reddis r and short, ev sb sible | nd your address to this maga 
scar on his left wherry and it will be forwarded to you at once. 





hollow of nis thro He was < 

expressed a wish turn to the sea. He 
years old. bem daughter is anxious to kn 
come of him, and will be grateful for an 
Helen E., care of this magaziz 








PIERSON, FREDERICK J.—He is a welder and armory 
worker, about five feet eleven inches tall, with dark eyes 
and hair lightly graying at the temples, long, reddish- 
brown eyebro and a ruddy complexion. He is_thirty- 

three years old and weighs two hundred pounds. He has 
Ww. a large sear on the back of his right hand resembling a 

. burn. He has been affiliated with circuses, and may be 
working in the West. He is asked to write to his former 

of M. I. H., 550 New Bridge Street, West 
Massachusetts. 


fect tele 43 MRS. CHARLES A.—Please send me your 












MOSS, OSCAR, who di 
Mo in Jung e of 19 
3 fifteen ye urs old. Dear re 
anxious mother to her son. Pl 
Cunningham, Route A, Box 58, Orange, 


with ather, G. 




















MOUMBLOW, iaociyghat Raatnaet —He is ahout five . 
ten as black eyes, ruddy complexion, addres 8 have some important matters to write to you 

1 r "Ble is of muscular build and is about. I want you to come bac but will not try to see 
ie ir 1 ew last seen in Worce Massa- you ‘without your consent. Plea se write Charles A 
chusetts, His son will be very asatetul for any Rollins, 38 Prescott Street, Nashua, New Hampshire. 





. hin ° blow, care 0 is 1g 
news of him. F. J. Moum Ww, care of thi ™m _ VAUGHN, VIOLA.—About twenty years ago she was liv- 
once. ing at 457 — Tenth Street, Philadelphia. Any one 

knowing h resent address will greatly oblige by send- 
ing it to J. Davis, 70 Harrison Place, Troy, New York. 


SMITH, NORMAN H.—Please communte: ‘ate wees your 
brother, Aubrey Smith, Lunenburg, Novia Scoti: 








a family wishes to hear from you at 


iteen 





DAVISON, CHARLES. —Hle was oe heard of eig! 
wh | rs old, at v 



























was left hb a family, 
ot MAY DAVISON, KENT.—! was born in Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1892. My 
old, la father’s name w Rede Kent, my grandmother's i 
a tin ical bu ‘unde r Kent, 1 my mother’s maiden name was Sadie 
-Yonne Delzel knamed ‘‘Cherry.”’ Was adopted by Emil and J lie Schwa I hail 
‘their grateful to any one who can tell me scnartittige of my 


by 





these two will be glad 
father. B. J. Davison, care of this magaz 


CRARER, WENRY, who was mustered out of the 13 
R of Scrantop, Pennsylvania, in 1918, and 


parents. Mrs. Ruth L. Detrich, Box 236, Upland, Indiana 


MRS. FRANCIS B. P.—Please write to your husband 
and _ little Alice. We still love you and want you to come 

















1 ee of in Phi ladelphia. Any one ba © are unhappy and cannot get along without 
address will greatly oblige by send you ma E. P. 


907 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, } 





BERNER, LOUISE, who was in Wilmington, Delaware, 








PIPER, GEORGE PETER.—He left his at 417 until February, 1916, and then moved to Philadelphia. She 
Gardener Street, Union Hill, New Jersey, nine years ago. is asked to send her address to L. L. W.. care of this 
He was born in 1897. He has large brown eyes, fair skin, magazine. 
and brown hair. He has a scar on the left corner of his 
upper lip. His father is dead, and every one at home JACOBS, MRS. ANNA R.—She disappear d from her 
is eager to see him His mother will be grateful for any home in Chicago about twenty-two years ago, leaving two 
assistance in finding him. Mrs. Piper, 4197 Hudson small children. She is now about forty-five or fifty years 
Boulevard. Union Hill, New Jersey. of age, five feet two inches tall, and had light hair and 

. brown eyes Her daughter is anxiously seeking her, and 











McGOVERN, JOSEFH F.—It was reported that he was will be grateful for any information. M. J. A., care of 
in Denver, but no answer has been received to a letter this magazine. 
sent there Ilis family would very glad to hear from 
him, and hope that he will without delay There HEFFERAN, OTTO A., sometimes called ‘‘Red,’’ who 
t Was at Rockingham Park, Salem, New Hampshire, in 





is important news for him if he will write to his brother 
Ts, “in July, 1917, and in 






Co, F, 4th Regiment Engir 
17 


























Ed at home b 
September, 19 was at Lyr id, ery asian n Bat- 
STEPHENS, po a ae —He has brown hair and eyes, ts tery C, 102d Regiment Any information conce ng him 
about fi et rht inches tall, dw hs one hundred will be greatly Supreciated by his sister, Mrs. Gra Brooks, 
and sixty pounds. He is twenty-tl years old, and 53 Maine Street, Suite 9, Haverhill, Massachusetts 
was last heard of in Canada. His sistt a and his 
two brothers, John and Willie, would much to DANNIE.—Mother needs you always. There is love 
hear frot Please write to J. H. Stephens, care of enough for both. Have written three times; silence is 
killing me Mother will watch always. Please send ad 
dress.— Dominie. 
COGHILL, ION D., also known as D. I. Kelly. When 
last heard of he was in Los Angeles. ixformation as PINK, CHARLES SIMEON.—He left home in Grand 
to bi ‘sent whereabouts will be appr Bi A ? heart- Rapids Mic 1917, when he was 





heard of in 1918 


broken mother ds sistex Please write to 
very anxious to 


of this m agazine 2 





Texark ana, 

him, and will appre 

BRILEY, RAYMOND. generally known as ‘‘Ote’’ of may give him. 4G 
of L 






eare of this magazine. 























“Blackie le was last h in Shattuck, Ok , 
homa, some ames ago A friend would be glad to a SIMMS, CLYDE. —He was born in Hamilton, Virginia, 
his present address. Sill, care of this mag 1e and left there some years ago He was last heard of in 
Youngstown, Oh His mother will be deeply grateful 
eee ares PRANCES. —She left her home _ town, for any news of | hi m Mrs. Sarah Simms, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Lawrence uC » on March 20th last and never Box 35, Hamilton, Virginia. : 
reached =. cestinath ». The Boston and Lawrence po- 
t n unable to get any trace of her. Her mother DAVIS, MRS. JAMES, who left London, | nd, fif- 
r , and it is feared that she will die if her daughter teen years ago. Her maiden name was i am 
is hot found. She is seventeen years old Any assistance Her husband was a cabinet maker. Sh ed to 
from our 3 s in find the missing girl will be deeply write to her sister’s daughter, who will be very grateful 
i pre ciated by her relatives Please write to D. Ehriich for any news of her. Mrs. H. Busst, 184 Hamilton Ave- 
2569 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. nue, Detroit, Michigan. 
BLOMQUIST, AXEL.—There is a letter for you at this DAVISON, HELEN.—She was last heard of in Terre 
office Please send us your address. Haute, Indiana. Her brother, who has not seen or heard 


8 F from her since 1914, would be very glad to get some news 
WILLIAMS, JACK.—In 1910 he was a soldier with the of her, and will greatly appreciate any assistance from 


22d Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, and later was in the kind readers of this magazine. Robert W. Davison, care 
Marine Corps at Fort Bremerton, Washington He is a of this magazine. 

brass molder by trade. If any one having knowledge of 

him since 1910 will communicate with me, their kindness BAHR, snees. JUNIOR.—He is asked to_write to his 
will be greatly appreciated. Fred Williams, 186 Tenth old friend. nk W. Bolling, Junior, Expo P. 0. 


Avenue. Buffalo, New York. Ballentine Place Zz Norfolk, Virginia 
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‘By a Littl 
Finger Prin 


HE “job” went off like clockwork. Everything 
happened according to plan—a clean getaway 
with $13,000. Mike O’Day laughed up his 

sleeve when he read the account in the paper next 
day—but he laughed too soon. 

The company officials had secured the services of 
Richard Cutler, the noted finger print expert. For 
him it was the work of only a few moments to dis- 
cover and photograph four tell-tale finger prints on 
the window ledge. Within twenty-four hours the 
prints had been identified at police headquarters 
and the net was drawn around 
the unsuspecting Mike. 

They found him in his lodging 
house, counting his ill-gotten 
gains and sent him to prison. 

Cutler had spent only one day 
on the case but his pay was a 
$500 reward. Wouldn’t you like 
to earn $500 that easily? 
Wouldn’t you be mighty proud to be able 
to solve mysteries that baffle the ordinary 
detective? 


A Fascinating Career for You 


Now Cutler was just an ordinary fellow 
when he took up the study of finger print 
work. He had an average education and an 
average job as a clerk. After a few months 
pleasant home-study, he had handled a few small 
tases and then opened up an office of his own. 

In a very short time, he has built up a wide repu- 
tation as an expert and his services are in constant 
demand. He has received many rewards and col- 

ts large fees regularly. 

Why don’t you get into his fascinating game? The 
demand for finger-print experts is great right now 
and is growing every day. This absorbing and highly 
Paid vocation is alive with wonderful opportunities. 

e need is immediate. Governments, corporations, 
Police departments, institutions, and individuals are 
constantly calling for trained finger-print experts. 

e field is as wide as the world, the pay is big, the 
work is intensely interesting. No matter what your 
present occupation is, you can quickly learn to be a 
finger-print expert. Our wonderful new method trains 
you at home to fill one of these “BIG PAY” positions. 


Be a Finger Print 
Detective 


Free Course in Secret Service 


For a limited time only we are offering a free 
course in Secret Service. If you act now you 
will get two courses for the price of one. Both 
courses go hand in hand, giving invaluable aid to 
each other. The free Secret 
Service Course is founded on the 
deductions of one of the world’s 
most noted criminologists. It 
actually makes the detection of 
crime a simple study in com- 
mon sense. Both are yours for 
the cost of one—if you write to- 
day. This exceptional offer may 
never appear again. Act now! 


Send for Free Book 


Write for our free illustrated Book on 

Finger Prints which we will be glad to 

send you without any cost or obligation on 

your part. It contains a complete history 

and explanation of this fascinating new sci- 

ence. Find out about the wonderful op- 

portunities which are now within your reach. A few 

months of study and you are ready for your first case. 

Don’t put it off until to-morrow. Write us to-day 
and pave the way to future success. 

UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Dept. A-783, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
_——e wee ee 
UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Dept. A-783, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


illustrated 
your free 


took on 
Secret 


me your free 
details of 


Please send 
Finger Prints and 
Service Course offer, 








Washington School of Art, Inc. 


come an 
your special low offer. 


Name 


Street 


000000000800 008000800808080858 


imple Rules of 


Easily Learned 
af Home 


rawing 


ecome an Artist 


If you have ever wanted to become an artist here is the opportunity that you have 


been waiting for! 
fundamentals. 


dreds of men and women have become high salaried artists. 


We have brought the principles of drawing right down to 
Through our wonderfully simple home study course in art hun- 


And so can you! 


A few hours a week of study is all that is required. 


Wonderful New Method 

This amazingly simple method makes it 
possible for anyone to learn Illustrating, De- 
signing or Cartooning. All superfluous tech- 
nique and dry theory is omitted. You enjoy 
studying—it’s actually fascinating! In a few 
weeks you should be drawing pictures that 
you can sell—pictures that you never before 
thought could come fram your pencil. You 
will be astounded at; your own rapid prog- 
Many of our students have gotten as 
high as $75 for a single drawing even before 
they finished the course. Get into this field 
of big opportunities! No profession is more 
fascinating or better paying. 


ress! 


FREE COUPON 


1512 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
my part, your free book, “How to Be- 
Artist,” also full information about 


SSeesseseecseseeeeeesseeo 


Hundreds of Trained 
Artists Needed 


Never before have artists been in such big 
demand as they are right now—today. Maga- 
zines and newspapers cannot get enough of 
good cartoons. Designers are at a premium. 
Business concerns are actually bidding against 
each other for the services of men and women 
to handle their art work. Everywhere there is 
a crying scarcity of trained artists. There are 
hundreds of vacancies in all parts of the coun- 
try. Follow the footsteps of our successful 
graduates and students! Many of them are 
now making from $75 to $250 a week. You 
can do as well! A little study in your leisure 
moments each day is all that is necessary. 


“How to Become an 
Artist” —FREE! 

Write for this wonderfully interesting book 
at once! It explains in detail our wonder- 
ful new method of teaching, and contains 
many interesting stories of our students, tell- 
ing of their remarkable progress. Shows 
how you can quickly step into one of the 
big-paying artist’s positions now open. Gives 
you full particulars of our SPECIAL LOW 
OFFER to a limited number of new students. 
This amazing book is yours absolutely FREE! 
Send for it NOW—before you do another thing! 


The Washington School of Art, Inc. 
1512 H Street, N. W.., Washington, D. C. 




















